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PREFACE. 



The wi^it of a condensed and systematic compilation on 
political subjects bas long been felt as a desideratum in tfae 
field of political literature ; and indeed this may well be 
accounted for on the too true supposition, that, prerious to 
the accession of the present patriotic and reforming mi- 
nistry, and the passing of the Great Charter of 1832, any 
person attempting to compile such a work, ran the ex- 
treme risk of imprisonment, banishment, or expatriation. 
Thank hearcn, the aspect of the political horizon has now 
assumed a different hue ; — tyranny is abashed, and seeks 
among the taunts, jeers, and execrations, of millions of li- 
berty's sons, to hide its hydra-head to appear no more 
for eirer. And now, since the Reform Acts have pass- 
ed the political rubicon — now since the hitherto unenfran- 
chised sons of Britain have been at length set free from the 
galling chains of poKtical bondage under which they hare 
so long lain, bold indeed would that man be who would 
dare again to riret them upon the necks of the now enfran- 
chised people of one of the greatest and most prosperous 
empires upon the surface of the habitable globe. 

Whatever dangers, then, beset the friends of freedom in 
former perilous times, we have certainly to feel grateful 
that such dangers exist no longer, and that they are for- 
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ever banished from our own well-beloved country, and we 
hope soon to see tbem banished from every other. - 

We also hope, that ere another quarter of a century go 
round, that one of the bravest nations on the fac« of the 
earth (unfortunate,' but illustrious Poland!) will have risen 
like a Phoenix from its ashes, to reap the happy fruits of 
the many glorious straggles she has so fruitlessly been 
compelled to encounter ; and likewise to behold, ere long, 
one of the most diabolical of modem tyrants, chased from 
human society, into the innermost recesses of those hor- 
rible desert wilds to which he has banished so many hap- 
less innocentS) whose only crime was ia being the child- 
ren of patriots and of freemen. 

The study of national politics is not attended with ^ mmiii 
peril and danger at the present day, as formerly, and we af- 
firm without the least hesitation, that next ta religion, |k^- 
^itics qugbt to be the chief study of every human bewng. 
A sound and practical knowledge of national political is^to 
an individual with respect to his temporal interests, what re- 
ligious knowledge is to his spiritual. There are a gcest 
number of men, however, affecting to be rational^ who pride 
themselves upon their political ignorance, and whoalsethialfiy 
that because they are thus wilfully ignorant on a wm^Mk 
of very momentous topics, that they are the happiest and 
most fortunate creatures imaginable. But, Ah ! what a 
mistake do tliese unibrtunate beings labour under; as 
well might they imagine Uiat the farmer, by suffering bis 
grounds to lie untilled, will realise a plentiful harvesl^ as 
that they, by reason of their ignorance on politics, will 
accelerate the cause of national reform, on the speed ioi 
which, in a great degree, depends the welfare of their fel* 
low-men as well as themselves. This class of men*, how- 
ever, who tliink so preposterously, are fast getting odi 
ol date ; and as speedily are mankind leaving behind them 



the old frtqiiented path of political igaovaiic^ ia whktk 
they have trod so long, with so little benefit to theawBeltep 
and the coaotry ; and to such a Imgth has thi pqlidcal 
bsngpar of the nation arrived, that we fear, nafeas the 
berhacic taxes npea knowledge be abolisbedy there wiH 
be a real '/aoli^iica/ famine in the country. We eamesUy 
hope^ however) the country will be spaced tfajs lastp^mei^ 
foiled evil, by the tax on Newspapers being fepealed^ 
ihgt by this means the beneficial study of rational politif9s 
may become as free aa the tftudy of religion— ^e %hfi of 
the sun, and the air we breathe. 

It is a common complaint among those who wish weU 
to their fellow-men, that a deal of useful information em- 
bodied in the Newspapers is in 'a great many instances 
appanenlly lost, and that no means are taken for remedy- 
ing the increasing eviL For instance, what a number of 
use£ul hints and plans of public improvement have appearedi 
been read^ and then foi^otten, since the Reform Bilk were 
first agitated, and no steps as yet taken to repair the mis* 
f^yaf. To remedy, however, in some measure this na^^ 
tional loss, is among etben one of the objects contemplated 
in the following compilation on political subjects, and 
which has been condensed and arranged in a systematie 
form, so as it may be the means of instructing those of 
our countrymen who are still sitting in the region of po-« 
Ktical darkness and dangerous perplexity. 

Another ol^ct sought for, is, the gating classed to- 
gether a series of the most important questions, which, £ram 
time to time, are expected to appear upon the politioal are- 
na of the country, so that those who feel interested, and 
possess a copy of this Compilation, may have nothing to 
do but turn up the Contents, and the page, in which pro- 
bably, he will find the subject he is seeking, * in place of 
perhaps turning over file upon file of old Newspapers and 



Periodicalfl iit'stfardt of ity-trnd' r^iy likely be disappoioled 
after all. -•-;-■' \- ^;^:-^A;.«r'-> ^'•':" ■ ' '" ' '■' 

It has be^K eobsequeolly :^'*C4»m|Jiler*e chief care to 
select political extracts (il. teat practical atility ; iuict he 
humbly tnisti^ifr^ilboii^ fi^tlfeiftenefit of his fellow-men^ 
stiall not have baeftltltogetber in yaio. He begs leate 
to ;-retarii -Ins sincere 'th&ks. to all ^ tbfdcla: who hwh fio 
kindly gii^eii/ eitl(ra<^tfi( An^'iinlbfbation for the promotion 
of the work, not forgetting those too who have famished 
subjects,' b|it for which there lias not been found room in 
the preseat compilastion, but he promises, that should an- 
other editl^ lie..required, that their's shall meet with bis 
earliest attention. 

* The Compiler has only to add, that he liad determined 
to publish anonymously, and should still have adhered to 
his original resolution, but from an apprehension that it 
might have been construed into an unmanly fear of openly 
avowing his sentiments upon a number of political ques- 
tions when derided or opposed — an imputation to which 
he would not willingly be subjected. He has therefore 
been induced to alter his determination, and lie now 
pledges himself that this Compilation will be found to 
compromise none of the principles of Reform, while, at 
the same time, it will probe to the bottom the corruptions 
of the British nation, and give a true and faithful exposi- 
tion of the system of iniquity in all its varied aspects, and 
disclose to view the different plans of Reform which are 
necessary to improve, and simplify the internal and exter- 
nal government and policy of Great Britain. 



David P. Whitehead. 



EciNBUftGH, 15th December 1832, 
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SECTION I. 

A CONSERVATIVE'S VIEW OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

A HE civil constitution of Britain forms its pecaliar glory, 
and i& so intimately connected with the gpemus and maa- 
nefTS of the people, that the best description can only ap- 
proach towards the truth. It is a limited monarchy, ba- 
laaoed by two senatorial houses. The executive power is 
vested in the kmg, and the legislative in the two senates, 
which represent the people. The utility of the latter ori- 
ginates from their forming one interest with the people ; 
but when they have acted a contrary part, they have be- 
come dangerous instruments of oppression, and have been 
wisely discontinued in other nations. The stability of the 
British senates has arisen from their general concurrence 
with the popular voice, partly from their construction, and 
partly from their connection with the people. 

The power of the king, though limited, is very exten- 
sive. He combines in his person the dignity of a chief 
magistrate, with the sanctity of an high-priest. He is the 
temporal head of the church, and since Henry VIII. as- 
sumed that power, he has received the title of His Sacred 
Majesty, The crown is hereditary, females not being ex- 
cepted ; but the sovereign most profess the Protestant re- 
iigioB. At bis coronation, he solemnly engages to govern 
according to the statutes and laws of the kingdom, to main- 
tain the Protestant religion, preserve the legal rights and 
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privileges of the bishops, clergy, and Church of Englaiid 
find Ireland, and the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment in Scotland. 

The royal prerogatives have never been accurately de- 
fined. He has power to assemble, to adjourn, to prorogue, 
to dissolve, or to remove Parliament at pleasure. He has 
power to declare war, and to make peace ; to form allian- 
ces, and to make treaties. He may levy men, and arm 
the nation at large, if urgent necessity render it expedient. 
He is the supreme commander of the army and navy, and 
the fountain of honour, from whence proceed all dignities 
and honorary titles. His assent is necessary to give vali- 
dity to all the acts of parliament, and he is invested with 
the privilege of pardoning crimes, and mitigating penalties. 
He can increase the Hbuse of Peers or Commons. He has 
the nomination of all magistrates, counsellors, and officers 
of state ; of the principal officers in the army and navy, 
and likewise of the superior, and many of the inferior 
clergy. As the head of the church, he can convoke a na- 
tional or provincial synod, and with the concuiTence of the 
clergy, enact laws either respecting faith or practice. To 
the sovereign belong all magazines, ammunition, castles, 
forts, havens, ports, and ships of war. But though his 
power is so extensive, yet he can neither enact new laws, 
nor impose new taxes without the concurrence of both 
houses of parliament. To devise or intrude his death, is a 
capital offence : his person is inviolable, and in the eye of 
the law, he can do no wrong. 

The parliament is composed of the king, the peers, and 
the commons. They originally met in one house,' but are 
now divided into two assemblies, called the House of 
Lords, and the House of Commons. It is uncertain when 
this separation took place, or what gave rise to it, but the 
present form of parliament may be traced to about the middle 
of the 13th century. The former of the houses consists of 
the lords temporal and spiritual of England, or the here- 
ditary nobility, and the archbishops and bishops. Sixteen 
peers represent the Scots, and thirty- two the Irish nobi- 
lity ; but the number of British peers is indefinite, and may 
be increased at the pleasure of the crown. The president 
of the House of Peers is generally the Lord Chancellor. 

The House of Commons is composed of 658 represen- 
tatives from the different counties, cities, and boroughs, 
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tbrongbout the empire ; 53 for Scotland, 105 for Ireland, 
Bnd the remainder for England and Wales. A speaker or 
president, is chosen at the meeting of every new parliaF* 
ment, but as the office requires a knowledge of the forms 
of the house, he is usually re-elected. The commons may 
impeach the greatest peer in the realm, but their peculiar 
priTi]e{2:e8 are in levying money, and imposing taxes. Dur* 
ing their journey to parliament, their attendance upon it, 
and on their return, the members and their servants are 
exempted from arrest in civil causes. The power of par* 
liament being unlimited, it can regulate the succession to 
the crown, alter the established religion, and change the 
constitution' of the empire at pleasure. The acts of par- 
liament constitute .the statute laws of the kingdom, and 
may originate in either house. The following is the man- 
ner of introduction : — any member may move for a bill, 
which, being seconded, the mover, and those who support 
hi on, prepare it. When pre8ente<i, it is read by the clerk, 
the clauses are debated, and a day appointed for a second 
reading. After which, it is discussed, and referred to a 
committee of the whole house, or to a small committee, if 
the matter is not of very great importance. Every clause 
being again read and debated, the amendments made, and 
the whole read anew, the bill is then engrossed, that is, 
wrote on parchment. After the third reading, the speaker, 
holding the bill in his hand, inquires if it shall pass the 
house. If agreed to, it is done accordingly, but if not, it 
is proposed that it be read again in three months, which 
is a polite mode of refusing to pass it. A vote is given 
in the House of Commons by at/e and no, in the House of 
Lords by content and not content In the house, no mem- 
ber can speak twice, except in explanation ; but in a com- 
mittee, the members may speak as often as they choose. 
A bill may originate in either bouse, except those relating 
to tasEation, which must begin with the Commons, and so 
jealous are they of this privilege, that the Lords must either 
accept a bill of this nature wholly, or reject it. 

The forms of procedure in the House of Lords, are si- 
milar to those in the House of Commons. When they 
agree to a bill sent by the commons, the latter are, by a 
message, informed of the concurrence. If the bill is not 
agreed to, no farther notice is taken of it. If some alte- 
rations and amendments be proposed, the bill, with the 
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ameBdtPents, ia tnmflimtted to ih^ ConniMis. If th^ Cmn* 
SDOM agree to the alteiBtifOQSy t^ bill is seat back to the 
LoFd% with a message signifyiDg that agreement. If the 
CoBimons object to the altenitionsy a ^MHiference between 
sereral members of both bouses, is held in a room ap« 
pointed for that purpose, where the difference is generally 
accommodated to the satisfaction of both parses ; but if 
both remain obstinate, the bill is dropt. 

When a bill has received the sanction of both houses, it 
ranaiDs in the House of Lords for the Roysal Assent. The 
Royal Assent may be giren either in person or by let* 
ters patent, nnder the great seal, signed by the king, and 
reported to both houses by commissioners appointed for 
tl»t purpose. If the king assents to a public bill, the 
clerk declares, Le Roy h vent; if to a private bill, Sok 
fait ctmme il est desire ; if to a money bill, the clerk de* 
clares, Le Roy remercie ses loyal subfets, aec^fie Uur bene- 
voknce^ et ausi le vent; when the Royal Assent is refused, 
a circumstance which now seldom takes place, the clerk 
pronounces, Le Roy s'avtsera. 

The parliament is frequently adjourned for a consider*- 
able time, but the bills always remain in the same state, 
and the business is lesumed where it was left o£l^ Wbea 
the parliament is prorogued, however, the session is ter- 
minated ; and such InUs as have not been finished, must 
be resumed at the beginning, as if they had never been in- 
troduced. When the subjects are of importance, they are 
often warmly debated ; and the eloquence and abilities dis- 
played, surpass any thing known in modem ages, and are 
not perhaps inferior to the best specimens of Greece and 
Rome. 
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SECTION 11. 



A REFORMER'S VIEW OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

The composition of the British goveroment, previous to 
the passing of the Great Charter, is easily understood, and 
is very different from the descriptions which some theore- 
tical writers have given of it. When the true nature and 
character of this government — its merits and defects — are 
the points at issue, we shall he pardoned for speaking 
plainly on this subject. We shalh endeavour to do it with- 
out offence. • 

The government of Britain resided essentially in an oli- 
garchy of 200 or 250 great families, who returned a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. The administration is 
Tested in a king, enjoying extensive powers and great pa- 
tronage, but who is substantially nothing more than the 
chairman or the steward of the. oligarchy. He has some 
means of influencing their decisions, as the chairman of a 
great company usually has, but still the necessary condi- 
tion of his office is, that he conform to their opinions and 
.wishes in his mode of conducting the government. George 
Ilf . accepting Chatham for his minister, while he detested 
the man and his principles, and retiring from the audience 
ebamber to weep, is a just and faithful picture of the thral- 
dom in which the king bad been held by the aristocracy. 

The king, howevei*, is not appointed by the oligarchy, 
and not directly responsible to them. He exists ostensibly 
as a distinct power in the state, and has prerogatives and 
influence sufficient to compel them to treat him generally 
with respect. It is well for the people that things have 
been so arranged. If the oligarchy had added to their 
other privileges that of electing their own Doge or chief, 
our burdens would have been still, more oppressive than 
we find them, and our rights — such as they are— ^long ago 
annihilated. Venice with its lion's mouth, its state inqui- 
sition, its silenced press, its secret tribunals and tortures, 
its stern, jealous, corrupt, rapacious nobles, and its poor, 
insulted, degraded commonalty, is, or rather was, a type oi 
wbat Britain would now have been — unless, indeed^ the 

b2 
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naiily, bimTey and higb-«pirited people of Britain^ had 
risen in thdr might, as they moot probably woold, and 
hnrled the i^presson from their seats. 

The crown then, happily for ns, ensts as a separate aa- 
thority in the state, though nneqnally matched with the 
oligarchy. Now» when two distinct and ind^iendent 
powers are united in conducting any business or concern, 
AOwdotheynMnaga to draw together? How are ^eir 
s^arate or diverse ▼oUtioiis made to concur? We answer, 
by cofmpnmiMty or mutual concession. We do not think 
the hdders of bui|^ worse than other men ; but till hn* 
nan nature is greatly changed, thoae idio possess inrespon- 
siUe power wiU abuse it to selliBh purposes. The jarring 
interests, the conflicting views of the crown and oligardiy, 
were adjusted by compromise. The crown could find 
means of carrying on the goTemment only by appealing to 
the cuindity of the oligarchy ; and the oligarchy on such 
terms were ready to gratify the personal wants of the 
crown, which^ indeed, were at all times comparatiTely rea- 
Bonabk. The Minister ponrsd money, pensions, pbeea, 
titles, honours, into the lap of the burgkhholders ; and the 
burgh-holders repaid the fiiTour by voting million after 
million out of the pockets of the people, and by emp^ 
fHTofessioas of risking life and fortune in a cause, which 
they meant to support only with the lives and fortunes of 
others. This is a strong, but a true representation. We 
challenge any man to explain otherwise, why under a grind- 
ing taxati<m, tearing the bread from the months of tiie 
people, and calling so loudly for economy, our politienl 
system should be characterised bv a reckless and scaada* 
Ions profusion, wnknomi under m moH t^ramwxd despot' 
tisms cfike continent ; why William Duadas should have 
si^ or Thomas Tburlow £10,000, per annum, for dmiig 
notbiog ? Why we should have four generals fipr every 
regiment, two admirals for every ship of the liae, two nrili- 
tary, and Aree naval <Mfficers paid fior one that is employed ; 
why we should have sinecure hisbops in Ireland wjntk ten 
or twenty thousand pounds par annum, and crowds of 
well beneficed rectus and deans without fiocks ; why, hi 
fine, one-thvd of our firee revenue (about six millions oat 
of eighteen !) should be spent in pensions, and military 
and civil annuities! We assert bol^y, that neither in 
Rassiat Pruasiai nor Austria, nor in any state under Ae 
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Sttii tbai has pr^tentiooB to eiyiliatioii, is there an «p* 
piwicb to sncb ^ eystem of oiganiattd waste and founder ! 
It is a system which writes coRRUpriojr on the brow of 
the oligarchy m characters of flame ! . 

Do we say^ that every act of the goTemment so een- 
fiiti%nt4dd is bad ? Far from it. The bnrgh-boldeEs have 
maoyiotereslsin commou with the people. Good laws, 
good police, protection to industry, bcmefit them along with 
others; hot thdr general interest as subjects and tax 
. payers, is frequently small in proportion to their special 
aad sinister interest as tax^eaters and sharers of place and 
patronage. It is tUs which carries a taint into every part 
of the system* 

But bad the people no influence ia the House of Com- 
mons and upon the government ? Unquestionably they had 
some ; and we shall explain what it . was. . JFirsty They 
j^tiini a few members to Parliament directly, through po- 
pulous open burghs> sucb as Westminster, Norwich, Sonth- 
wark, Preston, &c. Seoondy Intestine divisions amoiig 
the oligarchy induced some bnrgb-holders to espouse die 
people's cause- firom jealousy or disappointed ambition, and 
generous feelings move others. Thirds They have the 
agency of the press, and public meetings, though not un- 
diFided. The democratic force in 3ritain, the influence of 
the people, consists ia the powor of arguing, expostulat- 
ing, and protesting by a fractional part of the representsr- 
tion against an overpowering majority, fra^'n Parliament, 
and of petitioning^ clamouring, and threatening, wiAxmL 
In small matters, as in a trifling tax or a regulation re- 
specting trade, the oligarchy now and tiien 3rielded to the 
growlen within and without^ and granted what they were 
perfecdy able to refuse if they had chosen ; and then the 
Peels, and Bankes, and Cannings, affect extreme astonish- 
ment, and ask, who will be so bold as say, that the voice 
of the people has no influence in Parliament! At other 
times^ when the people are very clamorous, and the pro- 
priety of conceding is not felt, the cry is raised to ^ make 
a stand" to >' save the Constitution ;'' and then follow bills 
to disarm the people, bills to prevent them from holdii^ 
meetings, bills to suppress cheap publications, with sus- 
pensions of the; Habeas Corpus Act,.anda]l the other in- 
strmncBts of ^coercion and terror, to silence the voice of 
tbose whiMe organ Parliament ought to be. By the people 
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here^ we do not mean merely tbe working classes ; but 
these in connection with tbe middle ranks, and ancb of 
.the upper as are not directly interested in the digarcbical 
monopoly of power. Had the opinions of these class^ 
been taken by ballot, when the Six Bills were proposed 
in 1819, we firmly believe, though wild doctrines wePB 
then afloat, that the bills would have been rejected by a 
majority of six to one. 

A few years ago, what we are now writing would pos- 
sibly have been visited as sedition. At this day it cannot 
possibly be regarded as such ; for the legislature, by pass- 
ing the Reform Bills, has proclaimed to the world, that 
corruption of the most flagrant nature existed in tbe Bri- 
tish Constitution. Indeed, one of the very best marks of 
a truly free and popular government is, that it needs neither 
to tie the tongues nor the hands of its subjects, duU it can 
4iffbrd to indulge all who live tinder it in the luxury ^ cf 
-speaking treason and sedition everg dag f There is but one 
government in the world that has stood this, as it has 
proudly stood every other test of purity and faithfulness ; 
we mean that of the United States. Since its true prin- 
ciples were called into action by the republican party in 
1801, no man has ever been prosecuted for words spoken 
or written against the State. Yet perhaps a year has never 
passed since that time, without some two or three among I 
.its thousand orators, and thousand journalists, declaring ' 
^biicly in unqualified terms, that the federal government j 
was a most in^mous tyranny, and should be pulled down | 
by force ! We know that such statements were openly 
made in 1813, when an enemy was at the gates. Why is 
no Attorney-General put in motion against the libellers ? | 
Because the government sits secure, anchored in the afiPec- 
tions of the people, and laughs at liberties of speech which 
would throw our oligarchs into an agony of terror. . 

What a lesson does the political history of this country < 
teach, since the French war, begun in 1795 ? From that i 
time down to 1822, a period of twenty-seven years, we 
had at short intervals a perpetual succession of Insurrec- 
tion Bills, Seditious Meetings Bills, Disarming Bills, Blas- 
phemous and Seditious Libel Bills, and Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Bills ! For more than a third of that ^riod the 
boasted liberties of Britain, the maintenance of which is i 
the very end of our government, had no existence I Every 
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three or fow yewrt oar muutten were ** aaTing the oontd* 
^tm*" that ifl^ they were hraging tome £bw poor craa- 
tiipeti and huaoMog some scords or handreds mosey le 
avoid the aeceMity of refonaiag parliaineBt* If the faeit 
of that eveiitfal period were BDhnitted to some powerfiil 
and elerated ramd, unbiassed hj our passMns, to a Mod* 
tea<jpiiea or a Locke, what judgment would he pronounce? 
He would say, that during thme years» there was a 8<tftof 
ciri] war between the oligarchy and the people, a long and 
imreterate struggle^ in which the one contended for their 
natural rights, and the other for their acquired privileges, 
and in which the dominant party, instead of yielding to 
the just demands of the other, sUenced its complaints by 
force and terror. We would put a few questions to any 
candid liberal Tory. Firtt^ Whether such a reform as the 
legislature have now passed, might not have been safely 
granted in 1796, even admitting that many reformers then 
entertained visioBary notions ? Secandf Supposing it had 
been then granted^ whether the suspension of the Con- 
stitution for one-third of the long period referred to, with 
bU its dismal consequences, of insecurity, alarm, commer- 
eial distress, bitter intestine divisions, imprisonments, and 
banishments without number, and not a few sanguinary 
executions, — ^nay, whether the Irish rebellion, with its 
bloody and disgraceful scenes, — ^might not have been 
avoided? mpd, Whether in these ctrcumstances, all 
the erne! inroads alluded to on the properties, liberties, 
and happiness of the people, were not a neavy and unne- 
cessary evil inflicted on us by the pride, cupidity, and in- 
justice of the burgh-holders ? We say then with confi- 



* It i> another beautiful trait in the biitorj of the Americaa 
goverament, that it has uever shed a drop of human blood, nor 
banished a single inditidual for state crimes ! No renegade min- 
ister grows immoital there by '* saving the constitution,'* and 
aol emailing Uie « hydra of Jaoobinism,** at the expense ot hu- 
nan blood and human happiness. It is deliffbtlbl to find, that the 
more popular a government grows, the muder it becomes ; and 
that the glory of dispensing with the services of the hangman in 
political affairs, was reserved for the first government erected 
and conducted by the people ;<«^y those whom the planners of our 
bloody treason and sedition laws chose to designate as *< a &$»• 
ciout rubble !*' 
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dencei that our domestic troubles for the last thirty-five 
years have all been the consequences of a struggle between 
the oligarchy and the pedple, in which the latter were cer- 
tain ultimately to prevail ; we say, too, that these troubles 
would have been prevented, had the burgh-holders made 
concessions to the people in 1796 ; and we say, that udo 
less the Reform Bills had been carried, we must have 
looked to an interminable renewal ot the s&me evils, or to 
convulsions which it is fearful to contemplate* 

Scotsman, 



SECTION IIL 



BRITISH ARISTOCRACY, AND THE HOUSE OF PEER& 

Before entering on the more serious details of our present 
subject, w6 cannot help pausing a moment, on the threshold, 
to felicitate ourselves and readers on the triumphs already 
achieved by the progress of knowledge. Three centuries 
are only a step in the history of nations, yet, within that 
period, how many fictions of feudality and priestcraft have 
been dissipated, and which are now only reverted to as 
sources of amusement, like the delusions of witchcraft and 
demonology. Only think of the supremacy of the clergy 
in the fifteenth century, when they enjoyed almost impu- 
nity for every crime, by exemption from the secular juris- 
diction. It strikingly demonstrates the influence of mind 
over ignorance ; for ecclesiastics, at that era, as much ex- 
celled the laity in mental attainments as in the magnitade 
of their possessions. Siich pre-eminence is either lost' or 
fast disappearing ; in science and information they are ma- 
nifestly behind other classes of the community ; their mo- 
ral influence is insignificant; the chief advantages they re- 
tain are their revenues, and the permanent enjoyment of 
these not being founded on any claim of right or social 
utility, public conviction has long since decreed against 
them, and the general verdict waits only to be carried into 
execution. 
Among the fictions of regality, the most preposterous 
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was'tbe claim of divine right, -which .has become too com- 
mon-place a drollery even for mirth; Still it cannot be 
forgotten, that so recently as the last of the Stuarts, this 
<logma had many disciples^ and some remains of this sin- 
gular faith are now to be found. An attempt has been 
made to erect a new idol in the pretensions of legitimacy: 
but, in an age of discussion, imposture cannot long main- 
tain its ground, and this was soon trampled under foot. 
Previously to the introduction of this idolatry, the British 
had shown their contempt for hereditary right, by the 
transfer of the crown to the Prince of Orange ; the French, 
by their choice of a patriot king in the person of Philip I.; 
and the non-interference of the European powers in the 
mighty movement .of 1830, has put an everlasting seal on 
this species of secular Superstition. 

Let us next advert to the fictions of the third estate : — 
by 0ome^ accident, the Britrsh Aristocracy have contrived 
to retain a greater propottion of their ancient endowments 
than any other privileged order of the community. . How 
has this happened ? We shall try to explain. JFirsti The 
British nobility had the good sense to give up in time a 
portion of their more revolting usurpations, by which they 
hare been enabled to preserve' entire, in a more palmy 
state of enjoyment, and for a longer term, the remainder^ 
than any similar class in Europe. Second, At an early 
period of our annals, they obtained a hold on popular sup- 
port, by aiding the people in resisting the encroach- 
ments of the clergy, and the prerogatives of the crown. 
And latterly, they have contrived — a portion of them at 
least — to delude a considerable number of superficial, but 
influential people, with a profession of liberal principles, 
and to persuade them that there is between them a com- 
munity of object and advantages. However, all these 
sources of influence are losing their power. For what ser- 
vices the Aristocracy ever rendered to public liberty they 
have long since been paid a hundred-fold. Their pretext 
of identity of interest or principle, with any section of so- 
ciety, has. been fully exposed ; so that, we conclude, the 
proper period has arrived for calling upon them to pro- 
duce the charter of the immunities they still retain. Like 
other privileged classes, they have been compelled to sur- 
render some of their pretensions, and the era, we appre- 
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hend, bas arriwd, when tkiy nrast prepve to ssmndec « 
great deal more. 

There was a time, as every body know% when lorzw 
were petty khigs on their domains. They had^their dw)*> 
geon-castles, in which they could, at their own arbitrary 
will, torture, imprison, and even execute, their fellow* 
creatnres. They coold, when it suited their sorereign 
pleasnre, sally forth on the public highways, and, with 
impunity, rob and maltreat whatever luddess trayeller 
they happened to meet. They had even immunities still 
more revolting to human feeling. One, it k true, can 
hardly bring the mmd to believe that such monstrous 
usages as those which gave rise to borough'EmffUth and 
tMU^wit ever existed ; yet that they did is unquestionable^ 
and the memorials of these customs, subsisting io the 
borough of Stafford, in the county of Essex, and other 
parts of the kingdom, place tbe fact beyond dispute. By 
the ibrmer usage, the lord claimed the trifling perquisite^ 
on the occasion of a marriage on his estate, of sleeping the 
first night with the bride ; and the latter demgnates. a pe* 
naky which a woman had to pay who had suffered herseif 
to be begotten with child without the lord's permissMk 
Thank heaven our seigneurs have abated something of 
their ancient privileges ; still the bare knowledge that such 
usages once existed^— that they are associated with the 
ruxme — ^ia sufficient to make the mere, titles of lord, baron, 
and duke, an offence — an insult to human reason — anabo' 
raination — which modem and civilized Europe ought ne 
longer to tolerate. 

Having adverted to a few of the ancient impostures and 
usurpations, chiefly to shew to what a depth o£ degrada*- 
tion human nature may be reduced, we shall proceed to 
illustrate the immunities and advantages enjoyed by the 
Aristocracy, and which they have been enabled to arro* 
gate and maintain by a monopoly of political power. It 
is a subject of vast importance, and one, we believe, when 
fairly placed before our countrymen, i^ut which there 
will hardly exist diversity of opinion* 

In contemplating the British govomment, one peeuliar 
feature may be remarked in every branch off our civil and 
ecclesiastical polity : in each branch there is an entire de«- 
parture from the original object of its mstitntion. In the 
ecclesiastical state, no such thing as clerical sinecurists was 
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formerly known ; eyery order had some duties to discharge, 
for which they receiyed their incomes : but now we find 
that the Episcopal, dignified, and one-third of the parochial 
clergy receive four or five millions annually, for which 
it is hard to say any service whatever is rendered to so- 
ciety. The House of Commons, originally intended to 
represent the property, intelligence, and population of the 
state, had for a long period become the mqre organ of the 
Aristocracy ; who, according to the constitution, ought not 
to faaye the least influence over its deliberations. The exe* 
cutive exhibits a similar dereliction, from its civil and military 
duties : and, lastly, in the House of Peers, we find a similar 
revolution ; the dukes, earls, barons, and different classes 
of which this order consists, had all, formerly, as their 
names imply, important duties to discharge in the com- 
monwealth. 

The object of reform is not to destroy the established 
churches, pull down the two Houses of Parliament, nor 
invade the rights of the Crown ; but to restore, as far as 
the altered state of society will allow, those different or- 
ders to the exercise of their legitimate authority. 

Of the different innovations on the ancient system^ there 
is none more flagrant than that on the Aristocracy ; it has 
swallowed up not only the rights of the people, and the 
prerogatives of the Crown, but also the immunities of the 
church. At no former period of history was the power of 
the Aristocracy so absolute, nor did they enjoy a tithe of 
their present advantages. During the Norman kings, and 
the first kings of the house of Plantagenet, down to the 
passing of Magna Chartay though the power of the Crown, 
in many instances, proved but a feeble barrier to the en- 
croachments of the barons, yet, when united with the in- 
fluence of the clergy, it was at all times able to set some 
bounds to their authority. After the passing of the Great 
ChaaieTy the growth of manufactures, and the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people, gave rise to the Commons. 
This order, unknown to the preceding period, gradually 
rose into great importance, and ultimately became able not 
only to prescribe bounds to the Aristocracy, but also to 
the Monarch. Under the tyranny of the Stuaits, the Com- 
mons brought one monarch to the block, and abolished the 
House of Peers. But its ascendancy was of short dura- 
tion. The return of Charles II the restoration of the 
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rotten boro«gh% whick had been ttnifk 9«t of the repre- 
aeoWion dvring the protectenbip ef CroniwelU t« tbe 
right of retaining memherB of piiriiameat»-T4he inftrodiie- 
tioQ of parliamentary cenaptio* in the leign of Charlaa 
II. — ^more tystemaitiaJly and opealy praetiaed under Wil* 
liam IIL and perfiected ander the admioiatratien of Wal-* 
pole, in the reiga of Geoige II.^-eoai]^tely anathikted 
the powers of the Coininon6» and gai^e to the Ariatooraey 
its uncontrolled and irreepooeiUe aaeendaney. 

Having obtained the power^ the Arntocracy haa eiiec-i 
cised it aa uncontrolled power nsnally is exereiBedy vBme\jf 
solely for their own advantage : they have rid theouelves 
of what duties were anciently apne^ed to their order, and 
nionopolized nearly all the honours and emolianafinta ei 
society. 

The ancient nobility had not only to provide a sufficievk 
military force for the defence of Uie kiogdom* huil they 
had also the adminbtration of jiwBtice^ the coining ef mo- 
ney, andp in short, the whole internal government of the 
counjUry committed to their care* On these cevdiliQtti, 
their estates were originally granted, TheiK estates eo»^ 
tinne in their hands ; but as to the deities annesed^ they 
have placed them on the shonldese^ of otbec classes of the 
community. It is the Commoae aow, who eithev dia^ 
charge, or pay for being disehara^d) aS the dutiea of the 
state. V we only examine the list of tigies, as we shortly 
intend to do, we shall find that the aristocracy h»ve> com- 
paratively, exempted themselves from impost, while the 
burden falls exclusively on the people* The dutjea kn-r 
posed by the com- laws fire a tax pa£l directly for the sup- 
port of this order ; while,, with the exception ef the land- 
tax, a trifling impost, all other duties» the assessed tsaes, 
excise, customs, stamps, post-ofEice duties^ fall witk difr» 
proportionate weight on the middling and working elasses, - 
and scarcely touch the n^assive incomes of the nobility. 

This is one of the great evils resulting from the political 
supremacy of the aristocracy. In^t^ad of bearing the bur- 
den of taxation, which, in fact, is the original tenure on 
which they acquired their estates, tbisy have laid it on the 
people. Nothing can be more unjust and oppressive. 
The comforts of one class ought never to be encroached 
upon, while another class remains in the enjoyment of re- 
dundant luxuries. It is the legitimate object of good go- 
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vernment to prevebt the ^xtrewes of wealth and itidigenos, 
and diffuse equally, tiirough all classes, the bonaties of 
nature. But the syetem of the coastitation-mongers is 
tbe i^everse of this principle. It weighs chiefly on want 
aod peaaiy ; it tramples oa those ah*eady depressed ; and 
crashes^ alaiost to anaihilatioii, the most aseful classes, by 
the ttDceasing levy of i^s iinp0sts. 

it is not our pai-pose to investigate t^e utility and ori- 
gin of an hereditary privileged class, it is, no doubt, a 
^nestioiiable 8uppoBitiioa'^-«ot supported at least by the 
cotefloporary iikstratfon of many nobke itimilies-^tfaat wis- 
dom and fitness for the administraifon of national affairs 
are inheritable endowments. Besides which, men seldom 
take pains to cultivate superfluous acquirements ; conse- 
quently, it is a strong objection to hereditary honours, 
that those born to them have no necessity for cultivating 
the virtues by which, perhaps, they were originally ac- 
quired. A principle motive for the institution of heredi- 
tary rights has ceased to be of weight. Originally it was 
iatended to guard against disputed successions, and pre- 
v^ent the divisiooi of powers essential to the security of 
coalmunities and property. But the introduotkm of the 
elective and representative principle in governments, the 
more general difBotskm of inteliigeace, of habits of order, 
of respect for kidividual daifas, has rendered these pre- 
cautions no laager essential to the maintenance of social 
institutiaBB. Leaving, however, the general discussion of. 
the question, we shall now proceed to notice the real and 
practical grievances entailed on the Commons of Britain, 
by the advantages and immunitiee of the Anstocracy. 



SECTION IV. 



RIOHT OF PRIMOGENITURE AND ENTAILS. 

Foil the last ten years a great deal has been written and 
said, and justly too, on the evils of monopolies ; but hardly 
any one has touched upon the monopoly of land. Many, 
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even of the Aristocracy, have been zealous and persever- 
ing in their endeavours to establish unrestricted freedom 
in commerce ; they perceived the advantages of. liberty in 
the exchange of commodities, but they have been indiffe- 
rent or silent on the advantages of liberty in the exchange 
of the soil. Yet, what is the right of Pnmogeniture and 
Law of Entail, but a monopoly jas grievous and pernicious 
as that of the Bank of England and East India Company? 
What right had an assembly of half-civilized men, some 
&ye hundred years ago, to tie up the great estates of the 
country in perpetuity ; to enact, that whatever changes of 
society might intervene, they should never be subdivided 
nor severed, from their lineal heirs as Ipng as they endured ? 
Was not this creating a monopoly ? Did it not interpose 
insuperable obstacles to the sale and division of property — 
keep up the price of land to an artificial height — impede 
fair competition — limit the market of buyers — and impose 
restrictions on the freedom of those who might be dis- 
posed to sell ? 

Moreover, the statute De donis, or of '^ Great Men," as 
it is frequently called, perpetuated a landed interest ; 
that is, an order of men with interests distinct from those 
of the community, and who, armed with the power of the 
state, have been able to treat with special favour their pe- 
culiar class, by imposing upon it lighter burdens, by pro- 
tecting it from competition, and other expedients which 
tended directly to their own greatness and emolument, by 
the sacrifice of the general welfare. 

The motives which originated this feudal institution, as 
before observed, have, in great part, ceased to exist. In 
the disorderly era of Edward I. the right of the first-born 
to the undivided possession of his ancestor, was a law of 
peace ; and, by consolidating indisputably the power which 
the entire property gave in the hands of a single person, 
it was a law of security/. To divide the inheritance was 
to ruin it, and to expose the dwellers upon it, who de- 
pended on the proprietor for protection, to be oppressed 
and swallowed up in the desolating incursions of neigh* 
bouring and ferocious rivals. In the existing state of so- 
ciety, no such pretexts can be urged. The poor as well 
as the rich enjoy personal security, and the owner of a 
single acre of land is as secure in the enjoyment, as the 
owner of 100,000. The right of primogeniture, however, 
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8ti4i Biibsists; and as, of laU institBtiotis, it is the most 
atiaf>ted to flaitter ih« piide bf tfaie greMit ffunilies, it will be 
tenMHousIy upheld by the Arifi/tocracy. In other respects 
ii is aa unmixed evil ; it is evien injurious to the real in- 
terests of die land owto«rs ; for nothing can be more con- 
trary to the we^iiB of a nomdrottd family than a right 
which, in order to ** etirich one, b^fgttrs all the rest of the 
children ;'* and reduces tbrai to the ftltematiTe of obtain* 
tag sabsiflteace either as iiieiii£icaiit6 or ^predators on the 
boimty and involuntaiy cKttVtributioiis of the community. 

TJw same reasoning appliies to &iffTAii.s, which are the 
natural conseqsenoe of primogfenitlii^. They were intto- 
daced to preserve the lineid saccession of which primoge- 
nitiws first gaye the idei^ and to binder any part of the 
original patrimony from being conveyed out of the pro^ 
posed line, either by gift, devise, or alienation, eitlier by 
the folly or by the misJPnrtane of any of itP successive pos- 
sessors. When great knded estates were a sort of prin- 
cipality, such curtailed iDberitances might not be indefen- 
sible. Like what are called the ftindamental laws of some 
communities, they might frequently hinder the security of 
thousands from being endangered by the incapacity or ex- 
travagance of one man. But, in the existing state of 
Europe, when property is so well secured, when small as 
well as great estates derive their security from inviolable 
kkWB) M^ing can be more absurd than such defensive re- 
Btrictioos. Tbeyaro bounded upon the most ttbstird of all 
snppositioiiB, the supposition that every successiii^ gene- 
ntton of men have not an equal right to' the earth, and to 
all t^t it possesses ; but that iki^ property of the present 
generation should be fetti^red and regulated by barbaiians, 
who died centuries ago. Entails, however, are still re- 
spected in Britain ; and it ts only in particular cases, by 
means of legal fictions, prompted by the spirit of com- 
merce, and new views of ^odal expediency, that estates 
tied up by diem cam be alienated. They ate deemed es- 
sential to the maintenance of the monopoly of the aristo- 
cracy in the enjayttent of political power, honour, digni- 
ties» and offices ; haying usurped many advantages over 
their Idlow^citisens, lest their poverty should render them 
ricticttlous, it is thought reasonable that they should have 
others. It is, however, an oppressive and indefensible 
grievance. In the present stale of society, there is no 

c2 
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utility in guaranteeing to particular families the perpetual 
enjoyment of vast masses of property^— that this property 
shall not be liable to the ordinary vicissitudes of life^-that 
it shall not, like personal estates, eithec be devisable or 
saleable — ^and that all, except members of the privileged 
order, shall be irrevocably interdicted from ever becoming 
proprietors of the soil — of that soil which is the common 
inheritance of the whole community. 

Other evils result from this feudal institution. Primo- 
geniture enriches one, and leaves all the other members of 
a family destitute. Hence they are thrown, like mendi- 
cants, on the public for support ; but they are unlike men- 
dicants in this — that the public has no option, whether 
they will support them or not. The Aristocracy, usurp- 
ing the power of the state, have the means, under various 
pretexts, of extorting, for the junior branches of their fa- 
milies, a forced subsistence. They patronize a ponderous 
and sinecure church-establishment; they. wage long and 
unnecessary wars, to create employments in the army and 
navy ; they conquer and retain useless colonies ; they set 
on foot expensive missions of diplomacy, and keep an am- 
bassador or consul, and often both, at almost every petty 
state and every petty port in the world ; they create offices 
without duties, grant unmerited pensions, keep up unne- 
cessary places in the royal hous^old> in the admiralty, 
the treasury, the customs, excise, courts of law, and every 
department of the public administration: by these, and 
other expedients, the junior, as well as elder branches of 
the great families are amply provided for out of the taxes* 
They live in profusion and luxury ; and those by whom 
they are maintained alone subsist in indigence and pri- 
vation. 

It is only in the less civilized states of Europe, in Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Poland, and Russia, that primogeniture is 
retained. Countries enjoying the benefits of political re- 
generation have abolished this remnant of feudality, and 
introduced the law of equal partibility. The happy effects 
of this reform are visible in the condition of France and 
the Netherlands ; in the gi'eater harmony subsisting among 
the different classes of society — in the absence of the mi- 
serable jealousy and exclusiveness that embitter domestic 
intercourse in England — in the public spirit, unanimity, 
and personal independence of the inhabitants, produced. 
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no doubt, by a conviction of common interests^ reciprocal 
obligations, and the equal participation in all the advan- 
tages and enjoyments of the social state. 



SECTION V. 



PRIVILEGES OF PEERS. 



There are some other laws originating in the same aris- 
tocratic spirit, and directed to the maintenance of similar 
exclusive privileges as those described in the last Section. 
Such are the Insolvent Laws. Lest the dignity of a peer 
should be violated, his person is privileged from arrest for 
debt. Why should this be tolerated ? He is not osten- 
sibly entrusted with representative functions, like the mem- 
bers of the Lower House. He represents only himself, 
with the exception of the sixteen Peers of Scotland and 
the twenty-eight Peers of Ireland. Why, then, should his 
person be protected from imprisonment, if he is so inex- 
cusably improvident, with all the advantages he enjoys, as 
to incur debts he cannot pay ? A Scots Peer, though not 
one of those sitting in parliament, is privileged from arrest, 
as appears from the case of Lord Mordington. This lord 
who was a Scots Peer, but not one of those who sat in 
parliament, being arrested, moved the Court of Common 
Pleas to be discharged, as being entitled, by the Act of 
Union, to all the privileges of a Peer of Great Britain • 
and prayed an attachment against the bailiff; when a rule 
was granted to shew cause. Upon this, the bailiff made 
an affidavit that, when he arrested the said lord, he was so 
mean in his apparel, as having a worn-out suit of clothes, 
and a dirty shirt on, and but sixteen pence in his pocket 
he could not suppose him to be a Peer of Great Britain 
and, therefore, through inadvertency, arrested him. The 
Court discharged the lord, and made the bailiff ask pardon. 
A Peer, sitting in judgment, is not required to give his 
verdict upon oath, like a commoner, but upon his honour. 
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Wliat a stigtBft <m tire other claises of tbe oommanity ! 
Jott w if a Peer tdone bad Ac^lmsr, and all others w&ire 
base perfidious slavw, fiom whoin tmth ooidd only he ex- 
torted when they had been forced into the presence of 
their Creator. 

A member of the Loiter House is the deputy or re* 
presentative of others, and oannot delegate bis powers, but 
a Peer represents only himself, and may vote by proxy on 
any question, even though he has never been present to 
discuss its merits. 

If a thief breaks into a lArtircb, and steals the surplice or 
cushion, it is not like stealing a leger or cash-box from a 
shop or counting-house— it is sekcnkge^ If a man scanda- 
lizes a Peer, by speaking evil of him, it is not commoa 
scandal, it is icemdabgrn magnatumt that is, great Bcandal, 
subjectmg the offender to indefinite ponidiment. 

If a Peer jobs in the fands, as many of them do ; or if 
he gets up bubble companies, as some of them have done, 
to dupe credullMis )»eople ; and if he involves himself in 
debt by tHede fMdulent pnicticee, you cannot imprison him 
to enforce payment.; neither can you malse him a bank- 
rupt, and sequestrate his estates^ The property of a Peer, 
like his penoU) has a digmUy itout it^ and must not be 
violated^ You may knock doiva Natfaui Rotfaachild, 
though he is a very rich inas, or a worshipful alderman, or 
evea a right honeucable lord mayor, and the justices will 
only chatge you a few shilHnga, for the liberty you havte 
taken : bait, if you knock down a Peer, though he is ev«r 
so insolent, it is altnost ab bad as nnrder* 

Peers bemg great landownert, tbwafore, their land, as 
well as then: peraona, enjoy immunitmB whic^ do not attaich to 
chattel property. A noble lord may ran into as muth debt 
as he pleases, and then^ with knpunity, deftmud all his 
creditors^ He may live in the utmost profusion ; he may 
borrow money to support bis extravagance, or for provid- 
ing portions Un younger childTen, making tbe moftt soienMi 
promised, or «ven giving his written engagement to repay 
it ; or he may raise loans, and with these loans buy bouses 
and land, and when he dies leave the houses and land pur^ 
chased with this borrowed money to whom be pleases : 
and in all these cases the lenders who have trusted to the 
Jumeur of a Peer havB so pdwar to touch a shilling worth 
of his real estates. 
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These are a few of the privileges of Peers ; we shall 
proceed to illustrate other results of aristocratic legislation. 



SECTION VL 



ARISTOCRATICAL TAXATION. 



The annual income of a nation consists of the united pro- 
duce of its agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
Taxes are a certain proportion of the annual income levied 
for the public service. In other words, they are a certain 
proportion of the income of the labourer, the farmer, the 
merchant, and manufacturer, abstracted for the use of go- 
vernment. The portion of income the different classes 
can appropriate to this purpose, without creating national 
poverty and misery, is limited. If taxation be carried be- 
yond, this limit, the necessaries of life of the labouring 
. classes will be abridged, the profits of trade and agriculture 
. will be so far reduced, that capital will diminish, or cease 
to be employed, or transferred to countries where it will 
be more productive. Britain, in the privations of the 
people — the protracted stagnation of industry, only inter- 
rupted by transitory gleams of prosperity — the embarss- 
ments of the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
classes — the emigration of capital — ^and the inability of the 
farmer, unaided by the artificial high prices produced by 
corn-laws, to cultivate the soil^-exhibits all the evils of a 
country suffering from the pressure of overwhelming taxa- 
tion. 

Some, indeed, contend that taxation has no share in pro- 
ducing these calamities. The fallacy of this will easily 
appear. Taxation being a certain portion of the income 
of every individual, the evils it produces will be obvious, 
by considering the different effects produced by this por- 
tion of the annual income remaining in the hands of in- 
dividuals, and being paid to government. In the former 
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cate, the ineonle of emety indindual trould be increased, 
the laboured and altizan trocild have a greater c^Hnmand 
ov'er the necessaries of life ; the profits of the farmer, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer augmented ; their capital increased, 
consequently commerce and the means of creating employ- 
ment extended. But this is not all ; supposing public bur- 
dens reduced, there would be fewer placemen, pensioners^ 
collectors of taxes, soldiers and sailors to be supported. 
These classes might be reCwrnejl to the plough or the loom, 
and occupied in the pursuits of commerce, and the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. There would be no want of capital for 
these undertaki<Bgs. The abolition of taxes woAld create 
capital. In short, the general effect of a reduction of 
taxes is this : the power of production and consumption, 
or, in other words, the quantity of employment and the 
means of subsistence ate augmented. 

It is a favotirlte dogtna with some, especially those who 
live on tbe pablit, that taxes return to those ftom whom 
they are collected ; which is atrout as good as the defence 
of a hottsebreaker, who, convicted of <^rrying off a mer- 
chant's property, should plead h^e did him no injury, for 
the money wotild be fetumed to him in purchasing the 
commodities he dealt iti. Bm it may be asked of those 
who maintaiti *this position, iti what mannev are the taxes 
returned ? Certainly, tares are paid in money ; this money 
is again paid to the servants of government ; these again 
pay it to the cultivator of the soil and manufacturer ; and 
iti this manner, it may be 6aid, that taxes return to those 
from whom they were collected. But on this latter part 
of the operation it must be observed, that before either the 
fiultivator of manufacturer can re-possess himself of his 
portion of the taxes, he must part with a certain quantity 
of his commodities in exchange ; so that tax-pa3dng re- 
volves itself at last into the industrious giving a certain 
portion of their produce for the maintenance of govern- 
ment. 

Here is the ttue source of the privations and embarrass- 
ments of the country. The portion of every man^s pro- 
dnce levied for the support of government, of pensioners, 
placemen, sinecurists, and standing armies, has invaded the 
funds necessary to the comfortable subsistence of the la- 
bourer, and for carrying on the trade, commerce, and agri- 
culture of the kingdom. 
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Nothing can demoaattale niM-e inoeiiteBUiUiy tW neeeft^ 
8tty ef the diffeient intetests ia society bemg reprMented 
in the general goyermnent tbao the course of fiscal legis- 
Utigm. The political power of the state we n^ed not Xfir 
peat nor eoqplain vh iQ this country^ cojosolidated in the 
aristocmcy. If we only glance at public bardtii$, we 
shall see with whal admirable adroitness they ha^e heen 
iIJLstnhiJkted, so as to press as lightly as possible, on those 
whqt ivposed them* and with disproportionale weight oii 
those who had no share in their imposition. Does not this 
show better than all the general reasoning in the world, the 
utility of universal representation; otherwise, whatOTer 
interest is unprotected will assuredly be sacrificed^ and this, 
injustice will be perpetuated by the dominant party, how- 
ever exalted this dominant party may be by birth, by sta- 
tion, by education, by wealth,, or other adventitious cir- 
cumstance. 

Let us appeal to facts in illustration of this principle. 
The landed interest is the primary interest of the Arift- 
tocrecy ; whatever teod» to enbance tb^ value of land or 
its produce tends directly to angmej»D ti^ir incomes. 
Hence, their leading policy has b^en to. protect agriculture* 
to encourage husbiuulry, by abstiuiMng fcom burdening it^ 
with io)poats» to impose ua additiowil tiup. on l^nd* and 
above aU things tp secure the haim mairkei againat com- 
petition £rom alM-oAdf For this latter puxpoae d^y have 
passed laws th« most ui\iust and ou;tn»g«oa9.; the importa- 
tion of some artides they have absolutely prohibited; 
others they have loaded with heavy dajti(^ ; 99 that they 
have b^a able to sell their own prodojee aj; a juonppoiy 
price. 

The following list of articles of fpreign prodot^tipOi and 
the import duties to which they ajcp si^jecti will show to 
what extent the landowners have availed themselves of 
political power, to promote their pwn igntere^ts, by exclud- 
ing foreign competition. 



BacoQi per cwt £1 

Beer, per 32 gallons, 2 

Butter, per cwt. 1 

Bristles, not sorted, 

per lb • 

Bristles, sorted, ...... 

Cider, per ton, ....... 21 



8 





13 














3 





4 


10 






Cheese, per cwt. ..... j£0 10 6 

Cucumbers^ aU val^ 

rem, 20 

£ggs> for every 120, 10 

Hay, per load, 14 

Hair, cpws and oxen, 

per cwt. 2 



Peas, per bushel, 




£0 


* 


6 


Perrv. per ton* ••• 




22 


13 


s 


Potatoes, per cwt. 


...a 





2 





Seeds, clover, hay, 








&c 




1 








Spirits, foreign, 


per 








gallon (I. M.) 


>• •.• 


1 


2 


6 


Rum, per gallon,. 


•*••. 





8 


6 


Tallow, per cwt. .. 


>•••« 





3 


2 


Tares, per quarter, 


•*• 





10 





Timber, per load, 


•*.. 


2 


16 
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Hair-powder,percwt. £9 15 

Hops, per cwt. 8 11 

Hempseed, per quar- 

ter, 2 

Hemp, undressed, per 

cwt. ...* 4 6 

Lard, per cwt 8 6 

Madder, per cwt .... 6 

Mules and Asses, each 10 6 

Horses, each, 10 

Oil, rape and linseed, 

per ton, 39 18 

Wheat 165. 5d. a quarter to Is, according as the price 
rises from 6i«. to 70s, a quarter. 

Barley 135. lOd,H quarter to Is, according as the price 
rises from 32^. to 40; a quarter. 

Oats lOs, 9d, a quarter to Is, according as the price 
rises from 24s. to 31 5. a quarter. 

Beef, lamb, mutton, pork, sheep, and swine are pro- 
hibited to be imported, by 6 Geo. IV. c. 117. 

While the landowners have been strenuously exerting 
themselves to close, hermetically, if possible, the home 
market against foreign agricultural produce, they have, 
with admirable consistency of policy, been, at the same 
time, endeavouring to throw it wide open for the admission 
of foreign manufactures. This places their conduct in a 
most conspicuous light. Surely, if a free trade in manu- 
factures was for the benefit of the community, so was a 
free trade in the produce of the soil. But, then, our feu- 
dal Solons do not deal in cotton, nor silk, nor hard-wares ; 
they are only dealers in com, and that makes all the dif- 
ference. 

It is not a difficult problem to ascertain the annual bur- 
den imposed on the community by the corn-tax. It ap- 
pears from the resolutions submitted to the House of 
Commons, session 1830, by Lord Milton, that the average 
price of wheat in this country, in the year ending February 
1830, had been 64}S, 2d, per quarter. The average price 
on the Continent and in America, during the same period, 
had been A>6s, Sd, per quarter. Now, if there were no re- 
strictions on the importation of corn, the price in Britain 
would be nearly the same as in Poland or in the United 
States ; but, in consequence of the boroughmongers' tax, 
the price is about 20s, per quarter higher : so that, if the 
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ankiiial consumptioii of com by the commnnity be forty- 
eight millions of quarters, they pay exactly so many pounds 
additional, in order to swell the rents of the land-owners. \j 
A tax upon bread is the most oppressive and unjust that 
could be imposed on the industrious classes, A man with 
£50 a-year, consumes individually, as much bread as a 
man with £50,000, and, consequently, sustains as great an 
annual loss by the artificial enhancement of its price. All 
taxes on articles of ordinary consumption fall in the same 
disproportionate manner. They are like the fixed per 
centage on income, levied indiscriminately on every per- 
son, without regard to laige or small revenues. Sugar, 
tea, and malt, are articles of general use ; and the labourer 
and artizan contribute exactly in the same proportion as a 
lord on their individual consumption of those commodities. 
In fact, it is to duties of this description the Aristocracy 
have always shewn a marked partiality : the excise, it is 
known, being the most productive branch of the revenue. 
Mr Pitt used to say, that the high price of labour in 
England was chiefly from the Excise ; three-fifths of the 
wages of a poor man passing into the exchequer. But no 
such proportion of the incomes of the Aristocracy flow 
into the public treasury. 

Yet it is the incomes of the landed interest, as we shall 
briefly illustrate, which form the most legitimate and un- 
exceptionable fand for taxation. A person who employs 
himself in making a pair of shoes, or inexpressibles, adds 
nothing to the value of the leather or cloth beyond the 
price of his labour. Land, however, is a more profitable 
material to work upon ; yielding not only a produce ade- 
quate to. defray the expenses of its culture, but also a sur- 
plus : and this surplus constitutes the landlord's rent. But 
the soil of every country belongs to the people ; conse- 
quently, the rent or surplus revenue it yields, is not so 
much the property of a particular class of individuals, as 
of the whole community. It follows that the land-owners 
are only so many pensioners or sinecuristSf paid out of a 
revenue which originally constituted the sole fund out of 
which all the exigencies of state were provided. Instead 
of the " Lords of the Soil'' taxing -every article we eat 
or drink, and impeding, with vexatious imposts, every ope- 
ration of industry, they ought to have laid a direct tax on 
rent| which would have been easily and economically col- 

D 
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jected. They have acted <|uite the reverse* The lanid)' 
tax continues to be levied at this day according to the d«»> 
fective valuation in the reign of William UL ; and, in 1798^ 
it was made perpetual at is. in the pound, on the inade- 
quate estimate of the rental at the Revolution. In France 
the fandeTy or land-tax, amounts to one-fourth of tlie 
whole annual revenue ; in Britain it does not amount to 
a sixtieth part. The proportion of our excise, cnstom, and 
assessed taxes to similar taxes in France, is as forty-five to 
twenty ; while the proportion of the public revenue of tbe 
former to that of the latter is as three to two. 

Need we say any thing further to ilinstrate the tendency 
of aristocratic taxation, or the selfish purposes to which 
the political power of the Oligarchy has been perverted ? 
Yes, we shall briefly add a few more facts. 

When the income-tax was screwed up in 1806, lands 
and tenements were assessed at 2s. in the pound. Pre- 
cisely the same assessment was laid on incomes arising 
from professions, trade, or other vocation. Thus was as 
heavy a tax levied on revenue not worth five years' pur- 
chase, as on revenue with thirty years* purchase; in other 
words, the tax was siv times heavier on the industriooe, 
than on the unproductive classes of the community. A 
merchant, attorney, tradesman, or shopkeeper, whose in- 
come depended entirely on his personal exertions — 'Wluch 
ceased at his death — and by savings from which he could 
alone make a provision for his children after his decease, 
was taxed six times to the amount of the landowner, by 
whom the burden was imposed — whose property was en- 
tailed, and protected from all liability for debts however 
extravagantly incurred. 

If the Boroughmongers ever charge themselves with any 
burdens, they are always prompt to get rid of them the 
first opportunity, though they touch them ever so lightly, 
and have been rendered necessary by their own infatuated 
measures. Thus, immediately after the peace, before any 
reduction in the public establishments, or in the amount 
of the monstrous debt they had contracted, the income- 
tax, was abolished. Again, the duty on horses employed^ 
in husbandry has been long since repealed, but the malt-tax 
is still continued, and the beer:daty — the most un&ir and 
oppressive of all duties— was only repealed last session of 
parliament. 
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From some dnties the pieerage is exempted altogether. 
A lord of parliament sends and receives all letters ftee of 
postage ; he usually franks the letters of all his relativee 
and friend^ ; he enjoys, also, the privilege of sending a let- 
ter from London by the post on Sunday — a sort of sab- 
bath-breaking whidb would be considered impiety, or per- 
haps, blasphemy in another person. 

It would be tedious to go through the whole roll of 
taxes, to shew how indulgent our legislators have been to 
themselves^ and how unjust towards the rest of the com- 
munity* If a lord, by inheritance, succeed to an Mtat6 
worth £100,000, he has not a shilling [to pay to govern- 
ment. If a rich merchant dies, and bequeaths as much to 
his children, they are taxed to the amount of £ 1500, or, 
if there is no unUy to the amount of £2250. If a poor man 
buys a cottage for £10, he has lO^. or one«twentieth part 
of the purchase-money, to pay for a conveyance. If a 
nobleman buy an estate worth £50,000, the stamp- 
duty is otily one*hnndred-and-eleTenth part of the pur- 
chase-mone^, or £450. A umilarly unequal tax is in- 
curred in borrowing small sums on bond or mortgage, 
while special favour is shewn to those who borrow large 
sums* If a man has eight windows in his house, he is as- 
sessed 16s. 6€L ; if he has one more, be is charged 4«. 6<f. 
for it. If a. lord has 160 windows, he ip charged £46, 
11«« Sd,; and if he has one more, he is charged only 
Is* 6d* ; and he may have as many more additional win- 
dewa as he pleases at the same low rate of assessment. 
If a poor man's horse, or Yob ass, pass through a toll-bar, 
there is something to pay, of course ; but if a lord s horse 
pass through, provided it is employed on the lord's land, 
there is nothing to pay. If a cut passes through a toll- 
bar, loaded with furniture or merchandize, there is some- 
thing to pay for the cart, and something extra to pay ac- 
cording as the wheels are broad or narrow ; but if the cart 
is loaded with manure for his lordship's estate, the cart is 
freey and the wheels may be any breadth the owner pleases 
without liability to extra charges. If a poor man refreshes 
himself with a glass of spirits (though beer would be bet- 
ter for his health and podset) he is taxed seventy per cent.; 
but if he takes a glass of wine, which is a lord's drink, he 
ift onlv taxed seventeen per cent; Lords do not smoke, 
Aoilgii they sometimea chew, therefore, a pipe of tobacco, 
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which i« a poor man's laxmy, is taxed 400 per ceni. If 
a poor servant girl advertises for a place of all toork^ abe 
is taxed 3«. 6d!. ; if a lord advertises the sale of an eatatOv 
he pays no more. The house-tax falls heavily on the in- 
dastrious tradesman, hut lightly on the lord and esquire ; 
the former must reside in town, and occupy spacious pre- 
mises, which make his rent large, and the tax being prcK 
portionate, it deducts materially from income, while the 
latter may reside in the country, occupy a fine manaien, 
and not be rented more than £50, per annum. Lastly, 
Lords and gentlemen may retire to Paris, Florence^ or 
Brussels, for any thing they have to do, or any good they 
are capable of doing, by which they avoid house-tax, win- 
dow-tax, and almost every other tax ; but the tradesman 
a|id shop-keeper are ad scriptee glebcBy — ^they must stick tcf 
their counting-houses and ware-houses, and expiate, by toil 
and frugality^ the follies and extravagance of their rubers. 

These are a few specimens of our fiscal regulations : 
we should never have done, were we to notice all inequa- 
lities and oppressions resulting from aristocratic taxation. 
What we have said must, we imagine, demonstrate, prac- 
tically, to merchants, copyholders, shopkeepers,' tradesmen, 
and tne middling and working orders generally, the ad* 
vantages of having b friend at court — ^that is, of having po- 
litical rights — ^that is, of having real representatives — ^that 
is, of not being taxed without their consent — ^that is, of 
the value of reform in the Commons House of Parliament, 
instead of leaving public affairs, as formerly, to the excla-* 
^ive management of noble lords and their nominees. 



SECTION VIL 



INCOMES OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

We are not partizans of Agrarian laws, and we believe the 
number of political reformers of any sect is extremely di« 
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ft^iia^d wtio with lo 8M, or wbo ever expect to see ft 
Spenoeiii division of property. Industry, perseTenmcey 
8ebiiett)!s *B<i prudence will mostly ecquire wealth, txid de^ 
ecrtre te Acqmre k, and to enjoy it, and to transmit tbe en- 
joyment, after death, to those they most,- esteem. These 
are elements of society, which few, indeed, would ever 
'Vfukk to flee Tieiated. They are primary laws of social or- 
gftfliflation, of which every one ahnost instinctirely feels 
iJbe fnetioe and ntilily. 

Neftther are there many, we apprehend, who wish to 
aJbdisli eivil distinctions. A legislator sufficiently wise 
aad esperienoed to dischai^ his high ftinctions ; a judge 
or niagistrale Ratified by probity and learning to adjudi- 
cate €ivU and criminal wrongs ; a great public officer me- 
ritikig and filling a high ciyil appointment ; or a great coita* 
uaioder, able and brare, to direct the military power of 
tbe state : these are all distinctions which every one must 
respeet and renerate ; and if it be necessary to distinguish 
the hoidere by other symbols than the official titles^-^by a 
▼elvet cap, a coronet, or ermined robe, with two, three or 
font goardsy or a golden epaulette — ^tbey will respect and 
venerate these too. Nay, there are not many, we believe, 
wiio care because there is ** my lord*' this, or his ** grace" 
of that, or the ** most noble** t'other thing ; these are not 
meters of pith and moment — ^they are too childish, we 
wovdd hope, either to mislead the beholder, or corrupt the 



It is not cxvil distinctions, but the nuisance of civH usur- 
pations the just and enlightened wish to see abated. An 
aristociacy of office, of acquirement, and desert, is a natu- 
ral uistocracy ; but an aristocracy of birth is a feudal bar- 
barism which honours the shadow in place of the sub- 
itance, and dissevers merit from its just reward. . Heredi- 
tary right to property we can comprehend, but hereditary 
rigm to be legislators, bishops, {K>8t-captain9, military com- 
nanden, and secretaries of state, shocks common sense. 
One is a private immumty, transmissable from father to 
son; the other are public functions, which can never be 
alienated to any order of men ; they belong to the living, 
and cannot be bequeathed and regulated by the dead; 
ft ey are adjuncts to the present not to a past generation. 

We have ihougfat it advisable to preface our present 
nftject with these prefiminaries, lest out purpose might be 

d2 
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miscoDstraed* Our intention is to say something of tfaa 
possessions of the Aristocracy, and we were apprehensive 
lest it might be imagined we meditated spoUation, or be* 
held, with jealous eye, the magnitude of their acres and 
rental. All such constructions we disclum. - It is nothing 
to us, nor is it much to .the public, that the marquia of 
Stafford has £360,000, per annum ; the duke of Northum- 
berland, £300,000; the duke of Buccleugh, £250,000; 
and that there are other dukes and marquesses with nearly 
as much. Such magnificent revenues are not enjoyed by 
noblemen alone. There are lords of the loom in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire who have accumulated income0 nearly 
as great, and, perhc^s, not more humanely nor honourably. 
But, if such masses of wealth be evils, they are evils which 
would remedy themselves, were they not fostered and up- 
held by vicious legislation. Abolish the laws which con- 
secrate these vast accumulations, and minister to family 
pride and personal caprice, and the mere diversities in the 
characters of succeeding possessors would soon disinte- 
grate the great properties. 

It is neither the mansions nor parks of the {peerage that 
excite popular cupidity ; it is the hereditary monopoly — 
not by constitutional right, but usurpation — of the po- 
litical franchises of the people which begets hostile feel- 
ings; because it enables the privileged usurpers to tax 
others and not themselves — to engross all public honours, 
offices, and emoluments — in a word, to make all. the great 
social interests of a vast community, of which, in number, 
intellect, and even wealth, they constitute a most insigni- 
ficant portion, subservient solely to the purposes of their 
own vanity, folly, indulgence, and aggrandizement. Here 
is the national grievance ; and let us inquire whether, from 
the adventitious circumstance of property, they have any 
claim to inflict this great wrong on the community. 

The most aulheptic data, for ascertaining the distribu- 
tion of the property and revenue of the different classes of 
society, are the returns under the property- tax. But it is 
to be observed, that these returns only include the annual 
value of property liable to the tax, and, consequently, do 
not exhibit the annual value of the smaller incomes, nor 
the amount of that great mass of revenue accruing from 
the wages of labour. Bearing this in mind, we shall sub- 
mit a statement of the annual income arbing from pro* 
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perty, profeBsions, public aniraities, profits in trader peii^ 
fiions, and offices: and the amount of the gross assess- 
ments on the several descriptions of revenue arising fipm 
the different sources of income. The return b for the 
year ending 5th April 181 5-— the last of the income-tax-— 
and is abstracted from the Parliamentary Paper, No. 59, 
Session 1823. We have omitted shillings and pence, 
which make some trifling inaccuracies in Ae totals, and, 
to render the statement more intelligible, have added the 
titles of the schedules and rate of- assessment from the 48 
Geo. III. c. 65. The rise in the value of the currency has 
probably de'pressed the nominal. amount of incomes below 
the .cotemt)orary increase in produce and industry ; but as 
this change affected all classes alike, with the exception of 
annaitants, and those enjoying fixed money-payments, it 
has not -Altered the relatiye proportion of revenuey as 
exhibited by the returns of 1815, possessed by the dif- 
ferent divisions of the community. Here follows the 
statement: — 



Scfaedolea. Anaotl Yalaa> GfOM Awwimenti. 

A.)-— Lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 

for every 205. of the annual value 2% .^.^..^ £ 60,138,330 £ 6,983*486 
(B.) — Occcupiers of lands, dwelling-houses, 

and tenements. Is. 6(2.; Scotland, 1«,«.^.«» 38*396,143 8,734,460 

<C.) — Annuities and dividends arising out of 

any public revenues, 2s, ^^■>.».,.>^.>»m..^^#>«»#> 28,866,060 2*886,606 
<D.)— Increase and profits tram professions, 

trade, or vocations, 2«. .^^^^^^^^^^^^^w^^^ 38*310,936 8*831*088 
(E.) — Public ofELces, pensions, and stipends* 

xSt bdt •f*-^»*'»<*v**mt*r'*r'* v f»-*»'*ir*r*<f'***ff»**'f*M>*K*r**m n iti H,/44,O07 1*174*466 



^177*461*016 dS 16*648*984 

The most important item for our purpose is the property 
charged in schedule A. consisting of lands and tenements 
which were assessed on the rack rents, and profits from 
mines and quarries. Under this head the assessment 
charged on land, houses, mines, &c. appears, from the Par- 
liamentary return, to which reference has been made> to 
have been as follows : — 



a TRE'BRrnBH 

PQXticylar properties ehargwble on the annuai profits, ▼!& 
tithes, manors, fines, quarries, mines, iron-works, and 
non^cntuntfateci profits, <»i«» « >««o«ni*f^»*»*i»*»*»o*»«^»«»*»*»*»#» *»*»*»<« 4,47 o«ss4 



£0Q»138,98O 



From this it appears, that the entire rental returned in 
the Isst year of the property-tax was £39,405,705, and 
wbMi has been reduced since the peace, in the opinion of 
Mr Lowe, to twenty-fire n^illions* Now, the question is, 
what portion of this rental is received by the four hundred 
members of the H&ma cf Peers. The Scots' and Irish 
Peers, to the nnmbisr of one hundred and eighty, who only 
sit in the Upper House, by their representatives, we ex- 
dude from consideration ; the object being to get at the 
moomes of those who exercise the politiod power of the 
empire. For this purpose, it will be necessary to analyze 
the component parts of the landed interest, imd separate 
the Peers from those who share with them the territorial 
revenues of the kingdom. 

The number of Baronets is 658, and many of them, eii- 
joy lauded incomes as great or greater tlnn Lords. Then* 
there is the squirearch^y more numerous than Pharoah's 
host, wlio draw freely from the suiplus produce of the soil* 
To these must be added the great loan-contraetors, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and others, appertaining to the mo* 
nied, mercantile, nnd trading classes, many of whom pos- 
sess extensive estates, and who rival, and, in part, have 
superseded the ancient nobility. Dr Colquhoun supposed 
the gentry, aad the. cleaaes we have enumerated, as enjoy- 
ing large incomes, to amount to 46,861, and their incomes, 
from land and other sources, to amount to £53,022,110. 
Besides which, allowance must be* made for the estates of 
the younger children of noble families, and for lands ap- 
perttdning to lay and ecclesiastical corporations, and to 
charitable foundations. From all these considerations we 
should conclude that the rental of Peers, sitting in Parlia- 
ment, does not exceed ^ree mUHans, per annum. Some 
of the members of the Upper House, we are aware, enjoy 
vast revenues, but the average income of each, from the 
soil, does not exeeed £7,500. 
, Mr Hallam says, the richest of the British aristocracy 
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derive tbeir poMSBessions from the 8{»oilftof the Refonnatioiu 
He ought, also, to have added the spoik of the crown- 
lands, for they have helped themselves freely to the pos- 
sessious of both church and king, as well as the people. 
The Bentinck, the Pelham, and Petty families inherit vast 
properties from leases and alienations of the royal domains. 
The houses of Cavendish and Russell, it is well known, 
made their acquisitions at the Reformation. The founda^ 
tion of the Fitzwilliam estajbes was advantageous purchases 
at the same era. The Lonsdales have dug out their wealth 
from coal-mines. The Buccleugh property has been an 
accumulation from heiresses, including also, in England, 
the possessions of the duke of Montague. The Gower es- 
tates have, also, mainly come by marriages ; but the grand 
augmentation was by the canal-property of the late duke 
o^ Bridge water, to which are now to be added the Suther- 
land estates of the present marchioness^ — ^a principality in 
themselves. The Grosvenor riches came mainly from an 
heiress, who brought, in marriage, the London building 
land, about two generations back. The Northumberland 
estates are, principally, the old feudal inherituice of the 
Percys. In the whole Peerage there are only eighteen 
-commercial families, and these form the only houses which 
can be said to have acquired their wealth by habits of 
peaceful and honest industry. 

.Granting, then, that by means of marriages, and other 
favourable circumstances, some few of the nobility have 
accumulated vast revenues, still there are others whose po- 
verty is notorious, and, altogether, they do not enjoy a 
landed revenue exceeding three millions, per annum. 
What right, then, it may be inquired, have an Oligarchy 
of 400 persons, possessing so small a share in the general 
wealth of the community, to monopolize political power. 
Three millions, per annum, is not one-hundredth part of 
the annual revenue of the kingdom. Yet, fo a body of 
men, having so diminutive a stake in the general weal, is 
confided the destinies of the empire. 

The revenues derived by the Peerage from the taxes 
and church revenues have been estimated to amount t6 
£2,825,846, per annum, being nearly equal to their terri- 
torial revenue. This vast addition to their legitimate in- 
come, they have been able to acquire from having usurped 
the fonchUes of the people. Whether the sum tney draw 
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from the public is more or less, it is not our present pur*- 
pose to inrestiMte. Oor object has been to demonstrate, 
that the wealth of the Peerage, of which they can justly 
claim the possession, is insignificant, when ^compared iieitb 
the entire wealth of the country ; and that the aristocracy, 
by direct or indirect means, exereising the political power 
of the state, the government, as lately constitated, nei- 
ther represented the number, intellect, nor property of 
the commtinity. The two former propositions have been 
often demonstrated, but the latter was a desideratum in 
general information. 

There is another mode of viewing the distribution of the 
revenues of society, which it will, perhaps, not be nnpleae- 
ing to our readen, if we submit to their consideration. 
The whole social fabric rests upon the industrious orders, 
and, we believe, they are only imperfectly acquainted with 
the magnitude of their power and resources. The late 
Dr Colquhoun, who was a bold, but, as experience bas 
preved, a very shrewd calculator, formed an estimate of 
the number and income of the different classes into which 
the community is divided. From the date exhibited by 
this gentleman, in his ^' Treatise on the Resources of tbe 
British Empire," we have drawn up a statement which 
will afiford.a curious insight into the subject about whii^ 
we are occupied. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
the Doctor's conjecture of the incomes of the clergy, are 
greatly below the truth. Indeed, it is to be observed, that 
all statistical tables, drawn up prior to the restoration, of 
a metallic currency, are chiefly useful in shewing propor-' 
tkmSi and do not express the present numerical value of 
either income or property. 

Different dosses (^ Society^ and their respeUive Incomes. 

T^tal IncoiiMi of 

ancBDTnm or PEMOH& ii*.«rMtMMtt.« mAom. 

RoTAiTT, 300 £ 001,000 

Nmiuxt. 13,620 6,400,000 

GKMZftT,— including baronets, knights, 

country gentlemen, and others having 

Aif^e incomes, 40d,635 53,09B,600 



* Nomber of Penous, Inelndfag thetr Faulliet sad Domestics. 
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CcraoT -.—EmiQent clergymen, 9,000 £1,080^000 

Lesser, ditto, 87,000 3,900,000 

Dissenting clergy, including 

Itinerant Preachen, 20,000 600^000 

Statx Avn RxvxMux,— including all per- 
sons employed under government, 114,500 6,830,000 

PxNsxoKSRS, — including those of Green- 
wich, Chelsea, and Xiimainham Hos- 

piUls, 02,000 1,050,000 

Law : Judges, barristers, attorneys, clerks, 

&e. 95,000 7,000,600 

Physic : — Physicians, surgeons, apotheca- 
ries, &c. ' 90,000 0,400,000 

AoRicuLTURX :— Freeholders of the better 

sort, 385,000 19,250,000 

Lesser Freeholders, 1,050,000 21,000,000 

Farmers, 1,540,000 33,600,000 

Taads: ^Eminent Merchants; 35,000 9,100,000 

Shopkeepers, and tradesmen re- 
tailing goods, 700,000 28,000,000 

Innkeepers and publicans, li- 
censed to sell ale, beer, and 

spirituous liquors, 437,000 8,750,000 

WoRxniG Classes : —Agricultural labour, 
ers, mechanics, artisans, handi- 
crsits, and all labourers em- 
ployed in manufactures, mines, 

and minerals, r 7>407,531 82,451,547 

Paupers, vagrants, gipsies, rogues* 
▼agabondb, and others support- 
ed by criminal delinquency, .../ 1,548,600 9,671,060 



The preceding statement affords room for curious and 
important inferences. The industrious ordei*? may be 
compared to the sOil, out of which every thing is evolved 
and produced ; the other classes to the trees, tares^ weeds; 
and vegetables, drawing their nutriment) supported and 
maintained on its surface. Leaving out of consideration 
the professions of noediciney law, and religion, and the un- 
productive, or ornamental parts of society, let us attend to 
the number and incomes of the following order : — 



ITanben. 

Freeholders of the bettMr sort, .... 38^000 

Lesser Freeholders, 1,050,000 

Farmers, 1,540,000 

Eminent Merchants, 35,000 

Shopkeepers, 700,000^ 

Innkeepers and Publicans, 497i000 

WoauKo Classes, 7,497,531 



Ineoows. 

£10,260,000 
21,000^000 
33,600,000 

9,100,000 
28,000,000 

8,750,4»0 
82,451,547 
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These may be considered the active machinery — the so- 
lid substratum — ^upon which the social pyramid is based. 
When mankind attain a state of greater perfectibility ; when 
▼ice, crime, and ignorance are more circumscribed ; wlien 
we fihall seldom require physic to cure diseases, laws to 
punish offences, or the terrors of superstition to deter from 
evil ; these will be the chief classes in existence. They 
are the chief classes which ought to exist in a perfect state. 
The other classes have mostly originated in our vices and 
ignorance. As mankind become more perfect, or, which 
is the same thing, as knowledge is more extensively dif- 
fused, then will the honorary, legal, and medicinal classes 
disappear : having no employment, their name and office 
will cease in the social state. 

. It is from the useful classes the public revenue, for the 
maintenance of the army, navy, and general government is 
chiefly extracted. We have before shewn the iniquitous 
principle on which our fiscal regulations have been framed, 
owing to the political ascendancy of the Aristocracy. 
Nearly all our taxes are taxes on the ordinary transactions 
of business^ or on the ordinary articles of consumption ; 
and press on the industrious like an inquisitorial and re- 
morseless income-tax, levied without distinction of small 
or large revenues. It has been the gradual working of 
this oppressive system that has mainly produced the revolt- 
ing extremes now observable in the condition of different 
classes of the community, that has enabled one class to 
riot in profusion, and the wanton enjoyment of redundant 
incomes, while others have been steeped in indigence, sub- 
jected to unceasing and unrequited toil, and barely able to 
procure the commonest necessaries. That this is not asser- 
tion merely, we will demonstrate by an appeal to facts ; 
we will shew that the imposts, which constitute almost 
the entire revenue, are chiefly levied on the property, avo- 
cations, and consumption of the working and mercantile 
orders of the community. The produce of the customs 
and post-office is usually referred to as an exponent of 
commercial activity ; that of the excise as the index of in- 
ternal comfort and enjoyment — ^and for this reason ; that 
the last, which constitutes considerably more than one- 
third of the public income^ is chiefly contributed by the 
great body of the people. 
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Statement of the Gross Produce of Taxes in Great Britain 
for the Year ending 5th Jamiuxry 1830, chiefy paid by 
the Industriatis Classes* — Annual Finance Accounts. 



Windows, £1,103,861 

Inhabited Houses,... 1,324,427 

Bills of Exchange, 483,965 

Receipto, 223,639 

Fire Insurances, 773,783 

Post-Office, 2,024,418 

Tea, 3,321,721 

Coffee, 486,448 

Sugar, ;... M53,027 

Malt, 3,834,480 

Hops, 245,024 

Beer, (ceased, Oct. 

10,1830,) 3,110,570 

Spirits, (British) .... 2,036,410 



Spirits, (Foreign) ... £2,813,768 

Licenses, 711)829 

Soap, 1,357,688 

Butter, 147.997 

Cheese, 87»190 

Corn, grain, meal, 

and flour, 905,204 

Eggs, 22,189 

Tallow, 147,085 

Tobacco and Snuff,. . 2,245,6 1 1 

Wines of all sorto,... 1,356,819 

Cotton Wool, 23(1,843 

Coal and Culm, car- 
ried coastwise, .... . 888,804 

£37,972,496 



Thus, on a gross revenue of £54,902,199, the sum of 
£37,972,496, is levied on necessaries, and does not in the 
least touch the luxuries of the great, unless the articles of 
wines, snuff and tobacco can be considered such. Except 
these, all the others are articles of daily use and consump- 
tion, and the taxes on them operate Uke an income-tax, 
augmenting in the exact ratio of every individual's unavoid- 
able expenditure. This monstrous state of our fiscal sys- 
tem is solely owing to non-representation, and consequent 
monopoly of political power by the aristocracy, which has 
enabled them to throw the public burdens on the indus- 
trious orders. Those who are the source of the wealth of 
the community, and who defray the charges of the general 
government, have no efficient control over its administra- 
tion ; nay, are often not treated with ordinary courtesy, 
and by an usurping oligarchy, considered, the inferior or- 
ders, little better tJian an ignorant rabble ! 
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SECTION VIII. 



INCREASE OF THE FEERAOE. 



The members of the Upper House, succeeding to legisla- 
tive functions by hereditary right, and are exempt from the 
salutary influence which controls the deliberations of a re- 
presentative assembly. Their interests are purely^ oligar- 
chical, and severed from the general interests of the com- 
munity. It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that any 
augmentation in & body of exclosives like tbis-^-separated 
from the niasa of society by education, by family pride, by 
privilege, and usurped power — should be viewed with dis- 
like and apprehension. 

Other reasons render an increase in the aristocratic 
branch of Parliament inimical to general feeling. It has 
been ascertained that the nobility afford a striking Illustra- 
tion of Mr Malthus' theory of population.^ Possessing 
in abundance the comforts and conveniences of life> they 
are placed in those circumstances most favourable taa full 
development of the procreative principle, and it is a sin* 
gular confirmation of the doctrine of the enlightened wri- 
ter, that noble fomilies are actually as prolific as those of 
the United States of America. Peers are mostly marry- 
ing men. After visiting the European capitals, and com- 
mitting a few follies and eccentricities, they usually settle 
down at about twenty-five or twenty-eight years of age, 
and the results, on the average, are a progeny of five child- 
ren, or about twenty-five per cent, more than other peopk* 
The eldest inheriting the estate, the rest would be desti- 
tute, were not the parents, by means of their vote and 
borough-interest, able to quarter them on the public. 
Hence it is, that the people contemplate, with no agree- 
able feelings, any addition to the peerage ; knowing that, 
in consequence of primogeniture and entail-laws, another 
family will be thrown upon them for support, and that 



• Edinburgh Review, No. 102, p. 316. 
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their otrn chance of honourable promotion in the army, 
navy, dvil departmentB, or other branch of national ser- 
vice, id impeded by new rivals, with whom exists no pro- 
spect of equitable competition. 

Haying explained one or two of the popular objections 
to an increase of the Peerage, we shall briefly notice the 
extraordinary au^entation it has undergone during the 
reigns of George III. and George IV. 

A creation of Peers generally takes place on the acces- 
sion of a new family, the commencement of a new reign, 
or when an unpopular measure is to be carried. On the 
death of Eliiiabah, the Peers only amounted to fifty-six. 
James, Wng tpe first of a new dynasty, raised the num- 
ber to one^huiKlred and five ; and Charles I. to one hun- 
dred and thirty-five; Charles II. created fifteen dukes, 
(six of whom were his natural children,) one marquis, 
thirty-earls, three countesses, two viscounts, and twenty- 
nine barons. At the Revolution of 1688, William III. to 
ingratiate himself with the great families, raised eight 
powerful earls to dukedoms created eighteen earls, three 
viscounts, and nine barons. Anne increased the peerage to 
one hundred and seventy. The accession of the Hanover 
family rendered new creations necessary : George I. either 
created or elevated no fewer than forty- nine Peers. George 
II. left one hundred and eighty- four. It is evident tlmt 
the great increase of the Peerage was in the rdgn of 
George III. being more than doubled. In 1777, a batch 
of Peers was drafted from the Commons into the Lords, 
to effect a ministerial majority. This expedient was fre- 
quently resorted to by Mr Pitt. In 1797 ten Peers were 
made. He nearly created the order of marquisses : he 
made ten marquisses in England where there was but one, 
and nine m Ireland, where there was none-^-^ll men emi- 
nent, of course, for their services. Knighthood was still 
more profusely lavished. In short, he was as prodigal in 
wasting the honours of the Crown as the money of the 
people, and for a similar purpose. 

The Peers created during the reign of George III. have 
been classified as follows : — 



1 
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Landed Commonen, 46 

Irish Peers, 56 

Scou Peers, 24 

law, 25 

State, 25 

Army, 13 

Navy, 10 

Younger sons and younger branches of Peers,.. 17 

Renewals, 7 

Confirmations, 7 

Peeresses, •-..••.». -5 

235 

Extinctions, 74 

Addition, 161 



George IV. added sixty-four members to the Upper 
House. In this number are included individuals who nave 
been raised to the Peerage, or in whose favour an abey- 
ance has been terminated, as well as Peers of Scotland and 
Ireland who have obtained English baronies. No notice, 
however, is taken of Scots Peerages, which have been re- 
cently restored, nor of the creations of Peers of Ireland ; 
of claims to English Peerages which have been admitted, 
nor of elevations of English Peerages to higher honours. 
The average rate at which Peers have been created during 
the last two reigns, has been about four per annum ; and 
was the same rate of increase to continue for the next cen- 
tury, it would double the existing number of Parliamen- 
tary Lords. 

The total number of individuals who sit in the Upper 
House is 402, and are as follow :-^ 

Archbishops afid Bishops, 30 

Dukes of the Royal Family, 4 

Dukes not of the Royal Family 19 

Marquisses, 18 - 

Earls, 105 

Viscounts, 22 

Barons, 160 

Scots and Irish Peers, 44 

The title of Duke was first conferred by Edward III. ; 
that of Marquis by Richard 11. ; and that of Viscount by 
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Henry VL The last U the only title originnlly merely 
henorery, and to ^Aich no dntiee treie niinei:ed. 

The above description is the preaent state of the House 
of I^ers ; it is almost supererogatory to remark, that any, 
or eren the least addition to the Peetage, would be mis- 
cbierous in the highest degree. It is an institution which 
is oyergrown already, and requires reform almost as muth 
as did the People's House of Commons. If Peers could 
maintain themselves by any lawful vocation, when once 
they happen to squander away their fortunes, their bono- 
rary titles might be put up with — ^but the contrary is the 
case : when once they come to be without funds, they are 
quartered upon the community as sinecurists, state-pau- 
pers, or on the army half-pay list. A number of other 
circumstances might be adduced to prove that an increase 
in the Peerage would be calamitous to the country, and 
confer no good even on the individuals themselves, — ^but 
the foregoing will suffice. 

And now, let the Peers remember that the eyes of 
twenty millions of free-bom Britons are intently fixed on 
them,-*^let them take heed to their actions, both in their 
legislative and individual capacities — ^let them ponder well 
the consequences of exerting a factious opposition to the 
measures of a Reformed House of Commons ! Once more, 
therefore, we beseech them to take warning in time.* 



SECTION IX. 

REFORM FORTY Y£AR8 AOO. 



Now that we have attained the great measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; a measure which it has cost more than 
half 9 century of almost constant exertion to secure ; we 
are bound in gratitude to look back to the labours ef those 
who, in times of peril, promoted the good cause, and suf- 
fered martyrdom for the preservation of our liberties. 
The exertions and sufferings of Thomas M uir have again 
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been bronght before the public in the histoiy of his . life, 
lately publiBhed ; bnt much infonnatioatbgarding the state 
of feeling, and the jadidid persecutions of 1793-94, is to be 
found in the trial of Joseph Gerald. This person, a gentle- 
man by birth and education, and a man of very consider^ 
able talent, bad come to Scotland, as a delegate from the 
London Corresponding Society to the British Convention, 
and was apprehended on a charge of sedition. He applied 
to several gentlemen of the bar to undertake his defence ; 
but such was the risk and danger at that time of even giv- 
ing the person accused professional assistance, that every 
lawyer refused. He was forced to petition the Court of 
Justiciary, to appoint counsel and agents for him. What 
chance any one accused of sedition had of getting justice 
done him, may be estimated from the opening speech of 
Mr Gerald's counsel, Mr Gillies, now Lord Gillies:^— 
'* The temper of men's minds, from many obvious causes, 
is such, that they consider a person at this bar under ac- 
cusation, as already condemned; that it is almost unneces- 
sary to plead for him, except as going through the form, 
while he whose fortune it is to undertake such a cause, ii 
considered as in effect a sharer of the crimes imputed to 
him whom he defends, and by doing his duty, may incur 
all the consequences that ought to follow his not doing it. 
As to the pannels thus brought before you, the public eye 
considers them as the personal enemies of us all. They 
do not aim, as we are taught to think, at the ruin of this 
or that individual. We have not merely a remote interest 
in their destruction, but it is absolutely essential to our 
own preservation. Our property, our lives, our all, are 
represented as the objects of their violence, and against 
danger so near, and danger so dreadful, wo should not be 
scrupulous about our means of defence. The strongest 
feelings of our nature, those of self-preservation, are thus 
called into instant energy among us all." Such was the 
light in which Reformers were regarded by the people of 
Edinburgh in the year 1794. No wonder convictions were 
obtained without difficulty, more especially when we con- 
sider that Juries were then packed at the pleasure of the 
crown. For not only had the sheriff at that time full 
power to order any persons within his county, whom he 
chose, to be summoned as Jurymen, but from the forty- 
five thus chosen^ the Lord Justice Clerk selected fifteen to 
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try the case. We accordingly find on every trial a num- 
ber of staunch Tory bankers or Town-Councillorsy sitting 
as jurymen. 

Of the indiscreet zeal of the judges, we have abundant 
proofs in the account of Mr Gerald's trial. The accusedy 
at the outset, objected to the Lord Justice Clerk, Braxfield, 
sitting as a judge, " inasmuch as he had asserted in the 
house of James Hochead of Inverleith, that the members 
of the British Convention deserved transportation for four* 
teen years, and even public whipping ; and that when it 
was objected by a person present in company, that the 
people would not patiently endure the inflicting of that 
punishment upon the members of the British Convention, 
the said Lord Justice Clerk replied, that the mob would 
be the better of the spilling of a little blood." This ob- 
jection was formally minuted, and Mr Gerald undertook 
to substantiate it by evidence ; but his offer was refused, 
though it is plainly inconsistent with the first principles of 
justice to allow one to preside in a Court of Justice, at the 
trial of a cause which he had already prejudged. The 
ceasons given by the Judges for repelling the objections, 
are well worthy of perusal, but we have not space to give 
them at length. Lord Eskgrove spoke of the " happiness" 
of being tried " before, Lord Braxfield," and could ascribe 
the insisting in the objection to nothing but " malevolence 
and desperation." When Mr Gerald rose to defend him- 
self against such imputations, he was brow-beaten, inter- 
ruptedy and ordered not to insult the Court, by Lord Hen- 
derland. Lord Abercrombie in delivering his opinion, de- 
clared " that he never hesitated to say that the British 
Convention was a conspiracy of a most dangerous and most 
criminal nature, and that even fourteen years transporta- 
tion is too slight a punishment for the charges mi^de against 
the pannel." It was in this style — with a packed jury— 
with counsel afraid of being considered equally guilty with 
the prisoner for venturing to defend him, and with such 
temper on the bench, that the court sat down to try the 
questions. Whether the British Convention was an illegal 
association? and. Whether, supposing it was, the court 
had any power to award transportation beyond seas at all 
as a punishment for sedition ? 

The indictment is so drawn, that it is difficult to under- 
stand what were, the acts^ from which it was inferred, that 
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Gerald was guilty of sedition. The indictment consitts of 
twdre rery closely printed pages. SoMi of the drcum« 
stances from which the illegal nature of the association 
was inferred, seem rather singnlar. Thus, it is charged 
that the reports of the committees are dated, <* Liberty 
Court," '< Liberty Stairs," « Liberty Hall," so that the rery 
word liberty alarmed onr rulers during this reign of terror. 
A French word was equally fearfiil. Thus it is charged 
as a serious aggravation of the offence, that some of the re- 
ports *^ hare viva la ConvenHon prefixed to them, and that 
they end with (YZtm ;"-^and a number of other expressions 
still more tririal, are laid hold of, and strenuously insisted 
in by the Crown Counsel, to eke out their chaise of sedi- 
tion. The whole trial was a downright force, and the re- 
port of it abounds throughout with manifestations of the 
seal and eagerness of the judges to obtain a conviction. 

The gusio with which Lord Braxfield, in these trials for 
sedition, performed his part of the duty of summing up 
the evidence to the jury, has often been graphically de<^ 
scribed to us by an eye witness. The manner in which 
be set himself to the task, laying his arms clothed in the 
wide sleeves of his judicial robes on the bench, and com- 
mencing his address in broad Scots,''— ^^ Noo gentlemen, 
it's ma duty to mak to you a few remarks on this case," 
has made an impression on our informant which is indelible. 
The [next sentence commonly was :— " It appears to me 
very clear that this man is guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge." Such an annunciation of opinion was sufficient 
for die packed juries whom he addressed ; and he spared 
himself the useless labour of going over the evidence, and 
in many cases, even of expounding the law to the jury- 
In his address in Gerald's case, his Lordship went quite 
beyond the limits of his duty. The charge was for mere 
verbal sedition ; but this judge in endeavouring to fix down 
the charge upon the prisoner, went the length of plainly 
holding out, that he was a man who would be guilty of 
the capital crime of high treason. Thus his Lordship re- 
marks, *^ When you see Mr Gerald taking a veiy active 
part, and making speeches such as you have heard to-day^ 
I look upon him. as a very dangerous member of society, 
for I daresay he has eloquence enough to persuade the' 
people to rise in arms." 

Mr Gerald had the spirit, though in the midst of his 
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enemies, to repel an attack, which cannot be designated 
by any other name than atrocious, by .exclaiming, '^ Oh, 
my Lord ! my Lord ! this is a very improper way of ad- 
dressing a jury, it is descending to a personal abuse. God 
forbid that my eloquence should ever be made use of for 
such a purpose." The judge thus reproved, replies, ** Mr 
Gerald, I don't say you did so, but that you had the alnli- 
ties to do it." 

In this way did our highest authority in the criminal 
law, — judge presiding in a court which decides questions 
of life and death without appeal, and even without review 
by the court itself, perform his solemn functions on the 
trial of this unfortunate individual. The result might 
easily be anticipated. A jury, of which Sir William For- 
bes, Bart, was chancellor, and Peter Hill, bookseller in 
Edinburgh, was clerk, unanimously found the pannel guilty, 
and he was sentenced to be transported beyond seas for 
fourteen years, with certification, that if he returned, he 
should suffer death. The punishment was awarded to 
this persecuted man for doing what ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred of the community, have been exerting them- 
selves to accomplish for the last two years, the obtaining 
of a full and free representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment. Let those who ask what benefit is to be derived 
from Parliamentary Reform, study the proceedings of our 
Court of Justiciary, from the year 1793, to the year 1797, 
and they will find their question more than answered. 
Nothing could exceed the fearful state of society in Edin- 
burgh, and indeed, in all Britain, during that period. 

The Reformers of 1793 and 1794 suffered, but their 
sufferings were not in vain. A conviction that the good 
cause would yet triumph, animated and supported them 
during their persecutions. Mr Muir, on sentence being 
pronounced against him, remarked, <* Though the sentence 
had been capital, and though I had been to be led instantly 
from the bar to the scaffold, I should possess the same se- 
renity of mind. 1 can comfort myself with the considera- 
tion, that I have acted and suffered in a good, just, and glo- 
rious cause— a cause that will sooner or later prevail, and 
which must one day be the salvation of the country." Mr 
Gerald observed, in his address to the jury, ** Whatever 
may become of me, my principles will last for ever. In- 
dividuals may perish, but truth is eternal. The rude blasts 
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of tyranny nofty blow from every quarter^ but freedom is 
that hardy plant which will survire the tempest, and 
strike en ererlastiog root into the most unfavourable soil. 
Oentlemen, I am in your hands ; I feel not the slightest 
anxiety. If it would promote the cause of freedom, I 
would cheerfully make the 6Bcri6ce ; for if I perish on lliis 
ocoomon, out of roy afehes will rise a flame to coniume the 
t3rrants and oppressors of my country. Moral light is as 
irresistible to the mind as physical is to the eye. All at* 
tempts to impede its progress are vain. It will roll ra- 
pidly along ; and as well may tyrants imagine^ that by 
placing their feet upon the earth they can stop its diurnal 
motion^ as that they ^U be able by efforts the most vim- 
lent and pertinacious, to extinguish the light of reason and 
philosophy^ which» happily for mankind, is every where 
spreading around us." How triumphantly h«ve we seen 
the anticipations of these victims of Toryism realized I If 
a monument is to be erected to our present leading Re- 
formers, surely those who suffered for the same Cause fortv 
years ago> ought not to be forgotten.* 



Edinburgh Wsekly Chronicle. 
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SECTION X. 



AUTHOBITIES FROM REFORMERS. 

To be taxed without beine represented, is contrary to (be maxims 
of law, and the firet principles of the constitution.--^Ci6alAam. 

The people of Britain have a right to an annual election of their 
representatives, and an equal representation, founded upon a 
higher authority than any act or acts of Parliament can conliBr.-— 
ne late Muirqyis of LansdounCt Letter ta ihe PeopU ^ WUtskire. 

That it is a high infringement upon the liberties and privileges of 
the Commons of Great Britain, for any l*ord of Parliament, or 
any Lord Lieutenant of any county, to concern themselves in 
the election of members to senre for the Commons in Parlia^ 
jnenU'^ Retelution of the Qfinmcns entered on the Jiiumais at the 
Comflnencement (f every Setsvm* 

Tbat government atone is strong that has the hearts of the people ; 
and will any man contend that we should not be likely to add 
strength to the State, if we were to extend the basis fA popular 
representation? Would not a House of Commons, freely elect- 
ed, and tbat was, in truth, the representation of the people, in 
supporting the administration of the Crown, be more likely to 
conciliate and to ensure the support of the people ? If this be 
true in the abstract, it is certainly our peculiar duty to look for 
this support in this hour of difficulty. — Charlet James JPdxr, 1787. 

No lumest man can, according to the present systeiH^. i e* the late 
system, continue Minister, ^^JFUiiam PUt, 17B2, 

No person who has an office or place of profit under the kins, or 
who receives a pension from the Crown, should be capable of 
serving as a member of the House of Commons.— u#cf uf Settle- 
ment^ I9IA and iSth William and Maryy $ 7. 

The congregation of hypocrites shall be desolate, and fire shall con- 
sume the tabernacles of bribery : they conceive mischief, and 
bring forth vanity, and their belly prepareth deceit. ~J(>6 xv. 
34,35. 



REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE AS IT WAS. 

In the puerile debates of session 1830, on the East Ret- 
ford Bill, Sir Robert Peel took up a sophism dropped 
by the late Mr Canning, namely, that however just and 
expedient a rdbrm in the representation might be, still he 
8h<mld oppose it, since it would compromise the safety of 
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the monarchy. What an argument to address to the 
United Kingdom. Is the safety of the Crown and the 
Aristocracy to be put, in competition with the wishes and 
welfare of twenty-four millions of people ? or, if we in- 
clude the population of the colonies and dependencies of 
the empire, with one hundred and fifty millions ? The 
kingly office is only a trust for the public benefit, and the 
peerage is instituted for a similar purpose ; and shall the 
prerogatives of these be made a pretext for withholding 
justice and happiness from such an assemblage of human be- 
ings? . But we deny that either the Crown or Peerage would 
be compromised by parliamentaiy reform, between which, 
and a government of three orders, we cannot discern an 
inherent incompatibility. Every community must have a 
head : we prefer a king to any other designation, and be- 
tween the monarch and the commons, an intermediate 
body may be interposed, without deranging the harmony 
of the system, or erecting a baiTier to popular rights. 
This intermediate body is the Peerage or Aristocracy, and 
ought to be a real aristocracy, consisting of the dlite of so- 
ciety, not deriving their functions from the accident of 
birth, but chosen, like the judges, for life, — not, indeed, by 
the Crown, but the representatives of the people. Such 
innoratipns as these might compromise the corruptions !of 
monarchy and aristocracy, they might involve a vast re- 
duction in the civil list, and in the pensions and unearned 
salaries of the nobility ; and it may be these Sir Robert 
contemplated ; but the loss of them would not be greatly 
deplored by the people of Britain, so long as the substance 
of the regal office, and the legitimate functions of an up- 
per chamber, were preserved inviolate. 

Having despatched the last new argument against par- 
liamentary reform, we shall proceed at once to the root of 
all evil — the con-upt and defective state of the national 
representation, previous to the passing of the Reform Bills. 
So much has been urged to shew the absurdity and mis* 
chievous tendency of the late constitution of the House of 
Cominons, that it seems almost a work of supererogation 
to add any thin'g further on the subject. We Will, how- 
ever, make a few remarks on three leading positions,' 6a 
which, we think, the Reformers are unanswerable. Thes^ 
positions wey^rst, That the House of Commons, as lately 
constituted, was unconstitutional and irratiofial; sec&ndy 
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Ilrnt U has been prodactire of all the calamitiee Qadet 
whudi the conntiy now labours ; and, hu^^ that it waa 
utterly impoaaible any great measure of retrenchmenty or 
any other measure materially bmieficial to the coantry« 
cottid be carried, while it remained nnreformed. These 
peiots established, every one, not interestcMi in the abuaes 
of government, must see what apantmonnt necessity there 
waa of renovation ; that all other projects were *' sha^ 
dowB vain," and that this was the only means by which 
the nuisance of oligarchical usurpation could be abated, 
and the conditi<A of the people ameliorated. 

To |H»ve that the House of Commons was unconstituo 
tional, it is su£Gicient to revert to the authorities placed i^ 
the hold of this article^ But it was not only unconstotu- 
tioiud, it was glaringly unequal and prepostwous : it waa 
founded on no rational principle of either population^ in- 
telligence, or property. There was Old Smrum, for in- 
•tance. Of this borough nothing raoains but a thom« 
basb» yet it baa a nemtnal bailiff and burgesses, and re* 
tamed two members to the imperial parlimnent. Apple- 
by was aaetheir burgage tenure-borough : here the ri^t 6f 
voting was vested in some pig-stys, and it was these magr 
nifieent abodes whieh were represented in ibtb ** Great 
Council of the Nation^" while Manchester, Leeds, Shef* 
fields and Birmingham were excluded. Gatton consialB of 
only six houses, and had but one voter ; this voter united 
in faia person the various functions of magistrate, church* 
wardeaD» surveyor of the high-ways^ collector of tazes^ ap* 
points at his court leet the constable, and returned two 
menibsn to represent him in the Commons' House. At 
Midhurst there was neither freeholder, property, nor in* 
habitant ; and the whole business of r^nnung two mem^ 
hers was perfonned by the attorney of Loid Egremont. 
There would be no end of enumerating similar incongmiii 
ties ; but these must suffice to shew Uie absurdity of the 
late system in respect of population. 

As ta property it was not less indefenuUe. At Wey- 
mouth and Melcome Regis» voters possessing only the 
thirteen hundredth part of a six-penny freehold have beeu 
deemed eligible. At Horsham, .voters possessing a house^ 
or part of a house, paying only two-pence a-year, were 
entitbd to vote for a member of pamiiieut. But why, 
ia returning county members, should the eleettveirMichise 

P 
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attach only to freehold property? Copy4iold propeftff 
since the abolition of the feudal tenures, is nearly as iilu* 
able a possession as freehold. Bat if property be the pro** 
per basis of representation, why not admit fanded and per- 
sonal property ? or why not admit property rested in ma- 
nnfactures, navigation, and shipping ? But the whole was 
an unanswerable absurdity. The crowning anomaly, how- 
ever, still remains. One hundred and fortt-tour 
PEERS, persons whom we have seen, from one of our mot* 
tos, have no right to interfere or concern themselves ia 
elections, did actually nominate SOO members ; and that 
1^7 more members, forming a majority^ were nominated 
by government, and 123 private individuals. 

Absurd as such a system was, the Edinburgh Review 
and some ingenious persons have attempted its defence* 
They contend that, notwithstanding its revolting incon* 
gruities, it produced much practical good, and that men of 
talent and virtue found their way into the house even un* 
der the late defective system. This was the common ar* 
gument of corruptionists who affected to be rational and 
liberal, but we will soon shew that it was the most weiak 
and puerile imaginable. 

Granting that some four or half-dozen honest and clever 
men obtained seats in the house ; we ask, did this render 
its constitution as it ought to be ? Was it right that aa 
assemblage, which ought to be a congregation of the wis- 
dom and probity of the community, should only coDtaih 
about one-hundredth part of men of real ability and good 
intentions i Persons of this description ought not to fona 
an extremely small minority, they ought to form tke me^ 
rity ; nay, the whole ought to be of this class. Certainly 
an assemblage, where the legislative power residee, ought 
to be composed of men above the average talent and Integ- 
rity of society ; it ought to be a filtration from the nasB, 
and a concentration of all that is eminent in wisdom, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism. 

But of what service were half-a-dozen, a score, or even 
a hundred unexceptionable characters in an assembly of 
more than six hundred ? They can neither prevent bad, 
nor carry good measures. Power there is neither in elo- 
quence nor strength of reasoning, but in strength of voimg^; 
and unless they be superior in the number of votes, as 
well as in probity and intellect, they can render Utile aer- 
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▼jjce to the oomtry. ^ UnqoMti^Hiably a few men of thU 
litf fovnd their way into parliament through the means of 
horongfamongers. The fact is, such representatiye nomi* 
nees pactodc of the character of their patrons : if the latter 
h^ enlightened and patriotic, so will the former ; and vice 
twwo. But this only proves the veracity of the represen- 
tative principle ; it only proves that the representative body 
will always partake of the character of the constituency, 
whether peers or commoners, and demonstrates, mmnswer- 
ably, that if the intelligence, property^ and a majority of 
the people were represented, so would the public wellare 
prepcmderate. 

Let us come to the second position, namely, that the 
eakmtUiea cf the caunin/ have resulted from 9^^ 
MJQft* Some have been hardy enough to assert that the 
same measures would have been pursued, and the situation 
of the country would have been nearly similar, had the 
government been vested in the people. They contend 
.that the war — the fruitful source of calamity — in its com- 
mencement waspcpular. Allowing, for a moment^ that 
the peo{^ were favourable to the war at the beginning, 
and continued so for some time afterward, yet we contend 
that even this originated in the state of the representaUon. 
The voice of reason and truth was stifled by the power of 
eomiption. A panic was raised about property ; the most ' 
•ridicnloas fears were excited about French liberty and 
.Ereaeh principles. Truth could no where make hersdf 
•heard: all the outlets of information — the daily press, the 
.p<iriodical press, the bar, the pulpit, the senate-house — all 
were devoted to the Oligarchy: delusion and corruption 
triumphed ; and the friends of liberty and peace, who vainly 
.endeavoured to expose the million of lies which inundated 
the country, were either banished, imprisoned, or expa- 
triated* 

Hence arose the pretended popularity of the revolu- 
. tionary war. The exclusion of the people from the govem- 
. JBMnt» afforded to the Church and Aristocracy the 'means of 
.silencbig truth, and deluding and moulding the nation to 
their own ruinous purposes. On no other supposition is 
.it possible to ac<k>unt for the system so long tolerated in 
.thtt country; for the accumnUtion of a debt of 800 mil- 
•IbnMh^he degradation of one-tenth of the community into 
paupers— the depreciation of the currency — and the growth 
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ef a popnhlioii for whldi tbere is neither food nor eirtplof- 
rnent. Tbme evils are not Uie afivpring of a dayvtli^ 
•ve the bitter ihiit of years of mismle ; and that tbe Ofr- 
gnicfay was able to persist in its cveer, can only be ai- 
cribed to its power of delusion, which pfevented an ener* 
gettc and rational resistance to neasiires in their cen- 
nencenent, that, on the most obTions principles, contained 
the seeds of national misery and einbarrassnent. 

We come next to onr last position, namely, that wri^ 
Uie Reform Acts had been passed, no eiective meaMiFes oC 
national improvement or financial retrenchment cemld be 
carried. This is almost a self-evident propositioB, and 
scarcely needs proving. The Honae of Commons itself 
^was.the great grievance of the people, as die kitereets of s 
great majority of its membem were directly opposed to 
thqse measives by which their accnmnlated sufferings 
could be alleviated ; their advantages resulted, like ihoiBe 
iof the physician, not from the application of speedy reme- 
dies, but from the protraction of national disorders, imd, 
in fact, had it not been from motives of apprelbensioii on 
the part of those who held the veins of power, we would 
never have received such an extensive measure of Reform, 
{viewing the three acts as a' whole) ate the one which bAs so 
lately received the fiat of the le^slapare. Had it ncft been 
lor the French, Belgiac, and Polish revuiottons, we migbt 
ifaave been little better than we formeriy were ; but 'these 
ttduevements in the cause of freedom, by the heMic m- 
tions above mrnitioAed, thoi^ they have not been dl nl9ce 
:siiceessfn], awoke the Boroughmongers from their lethai^y 
'and made ll^m fully aware of the dangerbos predpiice en 
which they were standing; the consequence was, that 
Lord John Russell, under the direct superintendaiiee of 
the government, introduced his famous plan of RefmiB» 
and which was hailed with rapturous applause by ^very 
ftformer in the British dourinions, which, triiile it gave the 
British nation some idea of the newly farmed government, 
and a pledge of what it was to expect from the wMem 
and energy of tlmr fiitnre measures, gare at the sttM tiiiie, 
a complete death-Mow to that faction, which had ftk so 
long a period governed the people wiA such deapodcal 
severity, waste and pro^figality. We proceed, however, 
to consider that great measure which has cei rfem fe d the ip* 
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ndnabk ri^bt of citizenship vpon so large a portion of the 
community of Britain. 



# « 



SECTION XI. 



REFRESEMTATION OF THE PEOPLE AS IT IS, 

We ha^e now laid before our readers a short exposition of 
4he late system of representation. We haire detailed in 
regular order the manifold corruptions and glaring abuses, 
ivnich rendered that system the disgrace of Britain, and the 
great fountain from whence proceeded the multiplied 
grioYauces of the people. We now live in eventful times ; 
that fearful source of misgovemment and iniquity has 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting. Earl 
Grey, under the sanction of William IV. along with the 
-powerful support of the people of Britain, and with the 
mighty aid of the patriotic portion of the press, has suc- 
ceeded in passing the Great Charter of our Liberties, 
though not before the demon of corruption, and his legions 
of emissaries, had exerted their diabolical powers to the 
utmost, in order to render ineffectual the exertions made 
by the friends of the human race. The battle is now 
oyer-«our,enemies are vanquished — and have retired from 
the field in terror and dismay ! 

To proceed : the principles of the Great Charter are as 
follows: — Firsif Disfranchisement of decayed boroughs 
and exclusive town*councils. Second, Enfranchisement of 
cities and towns who were not at all, or inadequately re- 
presented. ITdrdy Conferring the elective franchise upon 
copy-holders of £10, pa: annum ; freeholders of £50, per 
anniun; and house-holders, in boroughs, of £10, per an- 
num. So far all is favourable; no person pos8f»sed of 
common sense even imagined that the franchise under the 
Reform Bill would come lower than the £ 10 qualification 

r2 
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«l tUi itme. B«t wim !■ Ae rattonlhat the £l<yhBiim 
holden in the countieB^Jbaye not the aame.priTilege m these 
of the same amomit of rental in the boroughs ? Thie is a 
most invidioas distinction, and can be accounted for on no 
other principle than a keen sensation of low selfishneea on 
ihe part of the land-owners. The interests of the connty 
£ 10 Toters are as raluable as those of the horougha, and 
no good cause can be adduced for warranting their esEcln- 
sion. We again say it is an invidious and unjust proceed- 
ing, and ought to be remedied in the first sesuon of the 
Reformed Parliamentt 

The next defect to be considered is, the time of regis- 
tration. In place of limiting the time of registration to a 
Clod of a -month or siz weeks, the period ought to have 
n extended to three full months, so as to have given all 
the electors full time for the purpose of r^stmtioa ; but 
4m ^account of limiting the time to such a short period^ 
there cannot be a doubt that great numbers of those who 
were qualified have been virtually disfraaclused. Gaoem>» 
mmU must have been, sadfy misled here, 

pother defect is,> that clause which makes it imperative^ 
that the assessed taxes must be paid before the right *of 
voting can be extended; this, to say the least of it, ja as 
gfeat a blunder as the government has committed,—- it waa 

So,vloi|g as the law is cg^ for enforcing the payment of 
taxies,. when! was the utility of making a new ^actnent 
for the same puqiose, and which was sure to ^operate in 
sue^ a mischievona asMnner. The tories who have fattened 
^r such a length of time upon the spoils of the country, 
will ei:perience.no difficulty in dischargiag whatever taxes 
may be due by them 4 but with Reformers who have been 
so long oppressed and kept under, it will he quite a diBb* 
teal thing* Gceat numbers, in fiict, ute unable to pay 
their taxes so instanter,*and i^oveniment ought to have re^ 
membered, ^^ the people were not made of .geld—that 
they bad other purposes to do with it than to put It into 
the 'hands of the tax-gatherer, when he happened to call 
upon them. In place, therefore, of doing this,luid«govenEk> 
ment decreed that all J6I0 house^holders would have li- 
berty to vote without restriction, there cannot be ft doubt 
tint the Aumber of electora wooid have been tieUect -the 
number of those liable for the .^xes >dfnUed> and 4MI9m»- 
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JtacU Bill irbtti; b«s been the ^reimlt by iIm fpoveoMMst 
acting «P hUndly ? Wby, the lef^eiiine (dermUe ham ihe 
weeeeed twes "bM been Uieiled to « grett esteit^and the 
ntemien, conaeqnently, beve in agrentnainber of 
ces, been 4wqn»Ufied ? On the contnty, the people's 
miea have mnetered ttnmg in epite of their hit« diaeeten> 
40 mndi eo» as to plaoe theenccees of the memmnB de- 
pendant npoH a refonned parliament^ hi the greatoat jea-' 
pBHiy* Thut oknee^ howeveri tnoet be lemodeUed, and 
the sooner the better. 

Another great error k the compelling the dainanlB to 
pay riypence for a certificate^ which»in point of real vahn^ 
M scarcely worth a penny. We^tbovght the age of chi- 
canery and knpeaition had paaeed away wi^ the iory 
dynasty ; but we abnost begin to fear that it is noi:sD 
nraoh a change of principle, aa a ohaage of name. Xhe 
iieitificates ought to haTo been given gratis mast assoredly, 
and the registration ought to hare been perfomed gratis 
also, as the officials who haTe the dnty of ragiatiatien to 
perforaiy fare well enough remunerated for nil they hasre 
to do, and it is too bad in goTemment making more eveiv- 
paid offices ; in short, there is a meanness about such re- 
strictions and paltry charges which is quite disgusting, and 
it is the wonder of every one how a libersl and economi- 
cal goTemmenthad4he hardihood -40 pr o p ose and carry 
them through-— there ought to have been no tax-paying 
restriction, no imposition of five-pence for what could have 
been furnished for a penny« and no.ezorbitant charge^ such 
as 2sm 6eLy while a sixpence w as mure than sufficient. 

The last defect we will notice is, the extreme facility 
the bills present for frivolous and yexations objections. It 
ooght to have been enacted, that before any obfection could 
be made, the persona certificates, against whom it is in- 
tended to lodge an objection, sfaoirid be examined, and the 
gromds of objection specified, and if it turned out -when 
tbe claim was examined before the proper antheridels that 
the oljections were frivolous and vexatious, then the ob- 
jector should pay to the objected the sum of I0«. ,a8 a re- 
muneration fcHT the trouble and expence he had been so 
vsaatiously suljected Xo^ this would have been a^eomplete 
counterpoise to .malicious olyjecton, and would have given 
themmm^thing to4ilgect for.; bntherej <tf 4souvb(q, we have 
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«N9e llMling for ihe goTernmeDt, as H is likely they ner& 
would imi^ne that such a wholesale objectioneering ays* 
tern would ha^e been resorted to> as has been so noio- 
rionsly manifested. We would recommend, boweyer, tUs 
-point to their gravest consideration, as it is an anomaly in 
the bill which ought not to be suffered to exist. 

However, it must be owned, that independent of the 
foregoing defects, the reform measure might have gone 
a little farther, and comprised within its limits triennial 
.parliaments and vote by ballot ; but as it is, it certainly 
must be allo^ved to be a great point gained ; we consider 
4t to be the foundation of all the other reforms which 
rare soon to take place, and we now go on to give an idea 
of the system of universal sufirage, and the impossibility 
there is of its ev^r being adopted, from the great confusioB 
<and evils it would inevitably occasion ; after which, we in^ 
tend to close the subject of the representation, by shewing 
,that the elective qualification can be lowered without dan- 
ger, as low as one hundred shillings in place of two hun- 
dred ; give an account of the ballot system of voting, and 
the necessity of parliament sitting three years in place of 
seven. ' 



SECTION XII. 



UNIVERSAL SUFF£RAGE. 

Taxation and. represeBtation are iusej^arable. — Lord Camden* 

,Ia a free state, every man who 19 a free agent, ought in |pme de- 
gree to be hid own governor, and a branch, therefore, of the 
legislative power should be lodged in the great body of the 
people. — Btackttone^s Commentaries on the Law ofEngUmdf book 

' i. chap* ix. 

It will be seen at once from the above authorities, that no 
|[Ood reason can be alleged why every one who is bis own 
agent or free governor, should not share in the making of 
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Hie lawB to wfilch he is flin«iiable, or, in #di«r franb, la 
rote for a member of parliament It is well Imewn tliat 
tbe person is not less sacred than property, andlaws 
affect the secnrity of the former, are certainly not ~ 
portant to OTery indiTidnal, than those which a£bct the 
security of the latter. It is not, therefore, liability to like 
paymient of taxes, hot legal responsibility which preseabe 
the utmost Hmits to nniTersal snffirage. 

Bat the right of snob a principle howerer just it may 
be, is dearly incompatable with any practiGable fonii x>f 
goTemment; it woidd entitle all, with scarcely any eacep* 
tion, to participate in legislation, either directly or by le* 
presentation ; it would embrace females as weU as males-— 
all minors would be included, of whatever age^ pnwided 
they were judicially responsible. The floating population 
Bf every town would be eligible to rote— ^vagrants, end- 

rints, packmen, pedlars, and hawken of all descriptions, 
short, no one would be disqualified except the insane, 
and infimts of so tender an age, that they are incapable of 
dtstingui^ing right from wrong. We apprehend the idea 
has not been sufficientiy analysed, if it had, we fte\ con- 
scious that a scheme so indefinite could have but few ad- 
vocates, except among such mock reformers as Harlequin 
Sheridan, who professed to be an advocate for univmal 
suffimge, because he deemed it utterly unattainable, and 
an excellent device for creating divisions, by which every 
plan of public improvement might be ridiculed and fins- 
trated. However, as the vital question of universal saff- 
rage has never been at any time but superficially inveali- 
gated, we intend here to discuss it as fully as -our limits 
will pwmit. 

If we were asked^ why we would adopt any other prin- 
dple of exclusion ; for instance, why disfranchise women 
in prefence to men, or mtnors to majors ? why we would 
allow a person to vote at the age of twenty-one, and not 
at twenty or eighteen ? We confess, in answer to these in- 
qiliries, we can only give one reply, nraiely, that expediency 
«ul not strict justice dictates their exclusion. This brii^ 
us to the fundamental principle, by which all politieri 
questions must invariably be deckled; they must be de- 
-termined, not by any abstract view of justice, but of gene- 
m advantage. It is not by reverting to right, or more 
'cerrectiyi to the power appertaining to ttan in a nataial 
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tute» that we can aBceitatn bb cMl kaniiwiitiet ; we cam 
only look to the general good, or as the, celebrated Ben^ 
tham significantly terms it,: — the greateat happiness of c4ir 
greaJtest nwmber. 

Upon this principle we ezclnde minors from voting, be^^ 
cause their interests are identified with those of their pa: 
rents or guardians : we exclude females from voting, be* 
cause their interests are merged in those of their husbands, 
fathers, or brothers. How much, farther this principle of 
exclusion should be carried, is a practical question-— <hhi 
of utility, not of theory: whether the right of sofirage 
should be universal or limited to householders assessed to 
the poor's-rate,, or to those who pay assessed taxes, is a 
consideration winch must be decided by ascertdning which 
would be most conducive .to public happiness and prospe** 
rity. The sole end of just government is the equitable 
and adequate protection of all interests and all classes in 
the empire, and provided these are attained, the object for 
which the franchise is exerosed is. become amply secured* 
The task of legislation is a part of the labour of socieity ; 
and it is only a clumsily contrived social machinery, ap- 
proaching to the organization of the savage state, if it de- 
mand the participation and exertion of every individual. 

It is .obvious, then, from what has been above stated, that 
.universal suffrage is not a principle of universal application, 
adapted to all classes, at all times, and in all places. For 
-instance, what would be the tendency of this schem.e, even 
though it were aided. by the. protecting influence of the bal- 
lot ? In Spain and Portugal, from the vast extent and depth 
of popular ignorance, it would evidently revive the hor- 
rible Inquisition, increase and perpetuate the domination of 
•the priesthood, confirm the despotism of Don Miguel (if 
he is not already put down) and Ferdinand, and strengthen 
.all interests opposed to liberal ideas, — it would. oppo!set|ie 
.development of internal resounces, and the promotipn of 
the liberty and prosperity of the Peninsula. 

Universal suffrage would operate in a similar manner ia 
.Ireland; there the people are so lamentably ignorant, as 
.to be entirely at the mercy of the Catholic priesthood, wl|o 
-pillage them without mercy, under the pretext of stiyiog 
masses for the dead, &c. The condition of Ireland in the 
nineteenth century, to the eternal disgrace pf our oligarct- 
.chal government, is a living type of what Britain was .sinte- 
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not to the Refottnation* And what, we would ask, would 
wiiversal suffirage hare done for us, at that era ? would it 
have broken the power of the monks or of the feudal ha- 
ronp ? Certainly not : it would have pei-petuated vassaU 
age, and had auch a regimen continued, the body of the 
people would have been in no better condition tlian that 
of the headstrong and uncivilized boors of Russia, who 
hare been the instrument in the hands of their diabdlieal, 
blood thirsty Autocrat, the execrable means of trampling 
aguB under foot for a time, the liberties of the brave and 
illustrious Poles ! Yes, these are the benefits which would 
accrue to Europe generally from the exercise of universal 
suffrage, without the attainment of* the people's greatest 
blessing of a religious, moral, and pc^tical education. But 
this once gained in an efficient manner, it is thi n they may 
be entrusted with tiniversal suffrage, which will tend in 
this case to turn out a blessing instead of a curse. 

We commence, in the next place, to unfold the proper 
maximum of the elective qualiication to vote for a member 
of parliament. 



SECTION XIIL 



aSFBJKENTATIQN OF THE PEOPLE AS IT MAY 8TILL B£^ 
WBAT OUGHT TO BE THE ELECTITE QUALIFICATION. 

England and Scotland, there can be no doubt, have made 
great progress in all the arts and sciences peculiar to real 
civilized life. Since the Reformation, by means of the 
gigantic, but cautious strides, of a liberal, well-informed 
press, towards furthering the moral and political know- 
ledge of the people-^by means of local associations for 
the gtadnal btlt effectual promulgation of useful know- 
ledge, and numerous mechanical institutions for the bene- 
fit of the working classes— by means of public circulating 
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lUwaries, die practiral and theoretical knowledge of thii 
eonntry hfts been adiraueod, by the blesBHig of God, to an 
extent nnprecedented in the annals of either andentor 
modem nations. 

Now, considermg the adraatages which the working 
dasses enjoy, — ^their great propriety of condiict,-f*4uul 
thehr numbers and nnmerieal weight, when put in comptt^ 
rison with the mother claases of this empire, we hope w^ 
will not be deemed preposterous when we say that they 
ought to have a share in the electing of the repreeeBtatives 
of the nation, as well as the middle classes of tho empire* 

We have already discussed the question of universal saS* 
rage, and we hare shewn its delects and inezpedieiiey, and 
now we are gmng to propose the maximum of the qualifi* 
cation, which is, that the £10 qualification be lowered t<l 
£5, to be denominated the hundred shilling franchise; to 
do this, is to do no more than a great act of justice to one 
of the most numerous elasses that compose the population 
of Brittdn ; by so doing, we* will have a good chance of 
adding to the strength and stability of government, and 
making it popular to an extraordinary degree. It is tbe 
working classes that mainly support the revenue; they 
contribute nearly forty millions yearly, by their great con- 
sumption of exciseable commodities. It is the working or 
manufocturing classes that are the chief upholders of the 
country ; from tbe humble, but industrious artizan, to the 
great manufacturing business-man, are the productive classes 
constituted. Another .weighty argument in their favour, is, 
that had it not been for their noble constitutional conduct^ 
and disinterested patriotism, we would never have had 
our glorious Reform, the Magna Charta of our Ltberdei^ 
at this moment in our undisturbed possession. They, by 
their constitutional and patriotic behaviour and noble ex- 
ertions, under DiWne Providence, wore the means of com- 
pletely defeating that despotic faction, marshalled under 
the command of that celebrated captain, whom the gresir 
est commander in modem times, could not overcome *< 
far-famed Waterloo ; — ^yes, our meritorious working cliMies 
must have their rights, for by their petitioning tmd.^ spirit* 
stirring exertions, they have gained for the middle eksset 
the attainmoits of their privileges; besides) by invests 
iag all mid above £5 with the franchisoi we <Mi oqco, to 
the proper limitation of the right, and to go lower in the 
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Wile of rental^ would only ^ tantaoMMiat to unmfsal Buff** 
iig0» aod ks ooasequent ioooDyeBient ^eetib Ik may be 
askfld) why Kmit the fcaiMihi8» at £5 ? wky not gi^e it to 
the thnee pound and four posndera, they not b^g ^ 
Ayiiig popnlatton-^tfaey not being vagrante) emigrant^ and 
ao:on? We answer^ one reason is, that it is of the ut» 
most importance) that those possessing the franchise^ should 
he iatdligen^ indnstvieas men-^men who are ptogressing, 
laihwr than retregcading' in the scale of society. It is Weil 
known, that below a certain amcHiDt of rental^ we shidl say 
on 30^, or £2, that the occupiers of such hovels, however 
respectable some of them once might have been in society, 
have, in a great majority of instances, brought their poverty 
aad disreepectability upon themselves by tbeir own mis- 
conduct and want of industrious exertions. To give the 
fmochise to such as those, would only be throwing it away, 
for from their situation, ignorance, and other attendant pri- 
vate calamities, they^eould not use it, either to their own 
advantage^ or that of the other classes of society. 

These are our own reasons ; and though we limit 
the right to five pounds, as bcong the fittest miniumy 
yet we do not insinuate from that, that all those who pay 
from two to five pounds, should be included in the abov^ 
<4b6s, which we have laid down at one or two pounds, 
most of those paying from two to five pounds, have been 
Becessitated to descend from more comfortable abodes, to 
Aeir present low^rented habitations, and their consequent 
iaeooveiiitoees-^froBr the depressed state of trade in every 
department-^but all may rest assured, that when the tracb 
and commerce of Britain come again into active operation, 
and attfdns eveUi move than its former degree of prosperity, 
that oup depressed working classes will agaiu resume their 
wonted 'Status in the rental of the country ; even landlords 
themselres will not be slow in raising their house-rentS; 
when once l^ey find that their hitherto distressed tenants 
we* uble io pay tliem greater rents, from the increased 
prosperityof the tiMes. In place, therefdre, of renting 
houaes at two or four pounds, they will be found, one and al} 
o#tbem, paying renta^ to the amount of seven, eight, or even 
uiie pounda ; but only as we before biuted, it is highly 
pieper that the franchi^ should be limited to filre pounds, 
so-as'.ao prevent chimerical and ill-mind^ men from pror 
posing imd,eteyiDg universal suffkage widi all its attend* 
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ant evils and calamities ; and we again assert, that by in« 
Testing them with tMf'fire ponnd ftunchise, it is no more 
than a great act of justice done them^ for the advantages 
conferred principally hy their powerful aid on the middle 
and upper classes of society. As it would be the height 
of political absurdity to give the working classes their 
rights, without the protecting influence of the ballot, we 
proceed, in the next place, to give a description of that id" 
genious plan so destructive of the evil designs and tyranai* 
cal intimidations of all base corruptionists. 



SECTION XIV. 



THE BALLOT. 



Of the utility of the ballot, we have no doubt : it is sup' 
ported by reason, and opposed only by sentiment. Even 
under the late existing system of open boroughs, it woald 
have been an effectual antidote to the bribery, intimida- 
tion, and venality so fearfully predominant in these places; 
it would be favourable to the peace of towns — ^to har« 
mony among the different classes of society ; it would be 
subversive of cabballing, intriguing, and partizanship, and 
operate alike beneficially on candidate and elector, by de- 
priving the former of all claim to the su&ages of bis 
constituents, and the latter from all motives for granting 
them, except on public desert and fitness for the represen- 
tative functk)n. An extension of suffrage, without the bal* 
lot, would be an evil, an aggravation of the abuses of tbe 
borough system, and be a curse in place of a bleeaing to 
the voter who exercised it. Those who advocate the i^' ' 
mer, without the latter, cannot be sincere, they must mo* 
ditate the deception of the people. What is the object sought 
by an extension of the elective franchiae ? Certainly that 
those who obtain it, may have a responsible organ through 
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mblA tbeir opinions and interests may be r^resentecL* 
Bat what is the advantage of a Tote> unless it be given 
£reely and independently for the promotion of the ends for 
which it is given ? Of what avail is the soffrage to a work- 
man, a householder, a master-tradesman, or merchant, if he 
mast exercise it under the control and direction of his em- 
ployer, his landlord, or his customers ? In this case the 
franchise is not given, it is delegated, and the election is 
only the proxy of him who has power to control his choice 
el a candidate. The only efficient and practicable way of 
using the ballot in the case of elections, is the following, 
taken from the state tracts of William III. where an in- 
stance is given of election by ballot in an English burgh : 
The account says, '* It is customary in the borough of 
Lymington, in Hampshire, to elect by ballot* The man- 
ner is to give every electing burgess (their number being 
limited and known) a different coloured ball for every com- 
petitor, each colour being respectively appropriated to the 
several competitors; as, suppose there should be three 
candidates, each elector has three several balls given bim, 
which he so manages as to keep only that in his hand, 
which, by its colour, belongs to the pereon he intends to 
choose; this being enclosed in his hand, which he puts 
into a close box made for that purpose, leaving no possi- 
bility for any one to detect what coloured ball he puts into 
it. Thus, each having pat in his ball according to his vote, 
the balls of one colour separated from those of another 



* It has been urged as a great objection against the ballot, that 
its general tendency is to demoralize the electors^-tbis we flatly 
deny— as it must be remembered, that the intention of it is to pre- 
senre the elector from voting against the dictates of bis conscience. 
Under the open system^ the elector's conscience is not his own, as 
it has been found, that wherever he is under the influence of un- 
principled persons, be their station what it will, he must pander it 
away in order to gratify their low, grovelling selfishness, and no- 
thing can preserve him, unless he is independent either in spirit or 
in circumstances, which very few of them are, by reason of the al- 
moat universal dependency of the middle classes upon the Aristo- 
cracy. We say then, that it is the open system alone that has such 
a fearful demoralizing tendency attached to it, and no other sys- 
tern but the ballot can be proposed so well calculated to avert all 
the many corrupting tendencies which are to be found so closely 
linked together in the train of the system of open voting. 
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colouTy and so according to the &«« W of baUs 4if •&« 
lour, the retara ia made. This method is of great adrna- 
tage where it is aiade use of ; it pretests aaimosides and 
distrust, aad very .much asserts that freedom which ouj^t 
to be in elections. No man in this way need fear the <&- 
obli^g of a landlord^ customer, or benefactor ; for it can 
by no means be discovered how he gare his ^.TOte, if be 
will but keep liis own secretk" " If this,*' the bistcmn 
goes on to say, " or some other device, were appointed to be 
made use. of in every borough over all the kingdom, I am 
persuaded it would abundantly answer expectation in the 
many advantages which would attend it." 

And besides the above testimony of its utiUity, iva may 
mention, that the election of the sixteen representative 
Peers for Scotland, is made by ballot ; and surely if the 
system was either dishonourable or chimerical, the Peeis 
of the realm would never condescend to adopt it. 

On the 6th of March 1733, it was solemnly debated in the 
House of Peers, that stronghold of the aristocracy, whether 
the election of the Scots Peers should be made by ballot ; 
the question was carried in favour of that mode of elec* 
tion, by ninety-six to sixty-three. The minority entered 
a protest, which was signed by no less than tharty-four per- 
sons, among whom we find Marlborough, Montrose, and 
Bedford, Willoughby de Broke, Boyle, Stair, Wincfaeleea 
and Nottingham, Bathurst, and the Bishop of Litchfield ! 
The reasons assigned for the ballot being pv8feti»d,'are 
extremely well expressed. The Lords say, " The method 
of voting by ballot appears to us infinitely preferable on 
many accounts ; for, as it is well known, there are . several 
alliances amongst that body of nobility, many of the Peers 
may be put under great difficulties^ their allianee drawing 
them one way, and their opinion and inclination another 
way ; it is also possible, that by pensions from the crown, 
or by civil or military preferments, some of them may lie 
under obligations to a court, and be reduced to the hard 
necessity, under the power of an arbitrary minister, either 
of losing their employments, or of voting against their near- 
est relations, and their own opinions also : we apprehend 
that no election can be called perfectly free, wnere any 
number of electors are under any influence whatsoever 
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'b3r which they may he biassed in the freedom of their 
choice."* 

Thus, even the lords may be held to be favomtible to 
the ballot, if not actually pledged to support its adoption. 
Bat let it be remembered^ that let the franchise be be- 
atowed on whom it may, it will be perfectly nugatory and 
delusive without the ballot ; but give us the five pound 
franduse and the ballot, and we will defy all the powers 
of corruption to do as they have hitherto done. 

- We have thus shortly touched on the two most impor- 
tant considerations of the elective franchise — the utmost 
limit of the qualification, and the mode of election by that 
most efficient of all plans — the Ballot. Our aiguments on 
universal snfirage, the elective qualification, and the bal- 
lot, may be briefly stated as follows : that universal sufF- 
nge is no more consistent with strict justice to all classes 
of the community, than other plans of suffitige, but like 
them is founded on principles of exclusion and expediency, 
that such an extended suffrage ia not necessary to the pro- 
tection of all classes and all interests, and that real Par- 
liamentary Reform can only be obtained by a cordial union 



*' Another objection supposed to be, (but most foolishly) a 
tiiumphani one, is, that the ballot, as exercised in America, was 
never intended to preserre this electors from intimidation. ** If 
you were to ask an American," says this objector, *< if the ballot 
was intended to preserve him from intimidation, and tyrannical in- 
terference with his right of election, he would laugh at you, and 
would think you intended to insult him.'* This may be all very 
tnie» nay, we believe it. But what is this sute of opinion on the 
part o£ the Americans owing to ? Why, we say at once, and say 
it fearlessly, that it is owing to the want of an unprincipled Aris- 
^racy, such as the majority of them are in Britain. The Ame- 
ricans never bad any experience of what dishonest Aristocratical 
iflflueDce is, for if they had experienced it, as the people of Britain 
luve« such questions as the above would not be a subject of laugh- 
^ unto them, it would be a matter of sincere congratulation that 
such an inestimable privilege as the ballot was theirs. In short, it 
ts the want of Aristocratical influence in America, that makes the 
difference. Even if there aremny Aristocratical intimidators there, 
they find that it is in vain to exercise their diabolical machinations, 
from the circumstance of the- ballot being the grand preventative. 
Hence, it is no wonder that they laugh at the bare idea of intimi- 
dation; and so will we in Britain too, when once we receive the 
invaluable boon, and we must have it. 
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of tbe proprietary and industry of the nation, and that be- 
neficial union is impeded by the ur^ng of a claim ^oniverr 
■al suffrage) which many deem unnecessary, some imprac- 
ticable, and others dangerous and pregnant with tbe worst 
consequences to society. We have shewn that such a 
scheme is not adapted to all times, to all individuals, and 
to all places, and that it would be inimical to the social, 
local, and national improvements, which tbe friends of li- 
berty are so anxious to promote. 

Tlie chief points, as before observed, is the elective qua- 
lification. And it may be asked, why limit the right of 
suffrage to householders? If we have not sufficiently 
answered that question, we will endeavour to do it. And 
in the Jlrst place, we must inquire why those who demand 
a lower qualification than the hundred shilling franchise 
do not carry their claims to the utmost limit of abstract 
justice the question admits of ? Why do they exclude 
females or minors? Why do they stop at twenty or 
eighteen years of age ? We contencC that aggreeably to 
strict justice, every one of whatever age or sex is entitled 
to share directly or by representatien, in tbe making of 
the, laws to which he or she is amenable. Universal suff- 
rage, as commonly expounded, is an exclusive scheme, so 
is ours, the difference between them is one of degree, not 
of principle. Our reasons for limiting tbe franchise *to 
five pound householders are practicable ; they prove that 
such limitation would render reform completely attainable, 
while a more indefinite scheme, such as universal sufiirage, 
would totally defeat it ; that tbe fact of keeping house, 
though it confers no right, indicates a class fd persons 
settled in life, of mature age, and fixed abode, and tbai; 
such qualification is adequate to tbe protection of all in- 
terests and all classes ; that it would conciliate tbe timid, 
and preserve the suffi^ge itself from degradation. 

Lasdyy Let it be borne in mind, that persons am not 
excluded from the suffrage on the ground of rigbl ; that 
they have no stake nor interest in the country, but simply 
because the exercise of it would be unprofitable to them* 
selves and the community, and as useless as two perbons 
holding a pen in place of one, to expect that tbe Aristo- 
cracy will concede farther than ihe five pound franchise, 
even if they concede so far, is wholly chimerical, we 
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might aa well •expect tbe» to abolieh the Home of Been, 
aad go to Van Dieman'a Land or New Holland as setttefs. 



SECTION XV. 



TRIENNIAL AND SEFTENNlAt PARLIAMENTS. 

The word Triennial is compounded of the Latin numeral 
4re8f tbree» and annus^ a year» and signifies lasting for three 
years, or happening every third yeai*. When Parliaments 
were first enabled by an express legislative enactment 
to ait for three years, they were termed triennial par- 
liaments* It has not been accurately ascertained what the 
precise period was which regulated we duration of Parliar 
ments anterior to the enactment of the triennial law ; hut 
it is more than likely, that their duration was ^xed to no 
^definite period of time, but merely that when a parliament 
was chosen, it continued to sit so long as it acted in uni- 
son with the other bigl>er powers in the nation, and were 
only dissolved when they happened to disagree with the 
wishes of the Icing, who, when he resorted to the last al^ 
ternative of dissolving them, called a new parliament, 
which he might well suppose would he composed of men 
more pliant than the former. This state of things appa- 
rently continued until the enlightened and liberal reign of 
queen Elizabeth, when an act of parliaffi^m was passed, 
limiting the dui'ation of parliament to three years, and 
was termed the triemiial act, legalising tii^inial parliaments. 
This act was passed in the third year of the reign of queen 
EHKabeth, m the year 1561, and continued the law of the 
land until 1688, when the popular pailiaments which 
met by reason of the Revolution, recognised the triennial 
law, andiamong the other acts which it passed, it invali- 
dated the pBovisicMis of qiseen Elisabeth's triennial act, as 
the proper period fer the duration of parliaineiit, and maite 
it anew the law of the country, which it continued to be 
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for tweoty-two years after, when a parliament Bat which 
ftbamefdliy rescinded queen Elizabeth's triennial law, un- 
der the sly pretext of its being dangerous to allow the elec- 
tions to proceed while the Pretender was in the country. 
Allowing, for a moment, that it was politic to suspend the 
triennial act at that time, we ask what was the reason that 
ifaey did not revise it when all danger was past ? The 
veasou is obvious ; it was but the commencement of a sys- 
tem as unprincipled as it was unjust toward the com- 
munity; and the boroughmongers, having so cunningly 
got in their little finger, were determined to'have in their 
whole hand, and the history of the country since that pe- 
riod sufficiently testifies, how they succeeded, and bow 
the country has been undone by their diabolical machi- 
nations. 

Having given the definition and' abbreviated history of 
triennial parliaments, we will now in. like manner give the 
same of Septennial ones. The word Septennial, is com- 
pounded of the Latin numeral, teptem^ seven ; and annus^ 
a year; and signifies lasting seven years, or happening every 
seventh year. The borougfamongering parliament, which 
sat in 1716, repealed the triennial law, and' passed an'aet 
for extending the duration of all' future parliaments . from 
three to seven years, called it the septennial act, and all 
parliaments which have met since, are under the auiipices 
and provisions of that law, and have been denomitiated 
septennial parliaments. Thia system has existed since 1716, 
being 116' years to thid present year, 1832.* 



• It wiU not be out of place here to remark, that it was a wlvg 
government that caused the triennial act to be repealed, and the 
septennial system to be enacted in its stead. The whigs of that 
day were in general a perfidious party of men, as this repealing 
affair manifestly proves. They, in fact, aimed at nothing less than 
absolute power, and that too, over both the king and the people, 
but they were frustrated in time, and they well deserved it. We 
will not however infer' from this, that the whigs of the present day 
are infected with the same hankering af^er absolute power ; by no 
means, they have as yet done tolerably well, but still their keeping 
up a standing army to overawe the people, shewing « repugnance to 
parting with military flogging, keeping up the taxes upon the press, 
&c. shew plainly that they are not entirely free from the unseemly- 
errors of their forebears. But what we want from government with 
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We now proceed to give a brfef recital «f die hifWBt- 
tages the septennial tystem gires the borou^mongefSyand 
the disadvantages it throws upon the nation. JPitsif It 
is clear that it was the copiditf of a conupt porlianent which 
enticed themx^to lengthen out its period of pecuniary ag- 
gnuKlizementy at the nation's expense, and teaspted tbe 
borov^hmongem to extend the duration of parlianient from 
three to seven years. It was on no principle of national ad- 
vantage whatever, as we shall prove inunedialely. By the 
sepcenoial system, they are enabled to sit for seven y^ars, 
and that too, without taring a straw for the wishes or the wel- 
&re of their coastituMsts, unless dissolved sooner by some 
extraordinary dreuinstanoe which occurs in the nation's «f- 
fturs; they, in iieust, become their own members, not the 
members of those who send them ; they know that they 
have a long day, and they are determined to make the 
best Bfle of it for their own advantage^ not for the advaI^- 
tage of the nation. Another considoation is, that in trien- 
nial parliaments, the value of a seat for a rotten borough 
is greatly reduced, for instance, such moek boroughs as 
Gatton, Old Sarum, and Midhurst, and others of the like 
description, did turn in to their respective proprietors Ae 
average sum of ^3000, per annum ; a triennial parliament 
therefore would only turn in to the . proprietors of the 
rotten boroughs the sum of £9000, whereas, on the con- 
trary, a. septennial one turns in £21^000. This makes a 
most material difference to them ; and as they always found 
a ready market for their rotten commoditiesy they thought 
themselves quite in the riglit, when they enhanced their 
value by extending the duratiou of parliament ironr tfcHree 
to seven y^rs. 

These are but a tithe of the advantages that accrue to 
the anti's from their darling system-^-the glory of Britain — 
the Pattern of the Worid'*<-and which they emphatically 
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ngard to triennial parliaaieati, is shortly this, that they rspml the 
septentuAl lair which their par4y passed, when they set aside the 
triennial act« Failing this, we must class them as we have chused 
their forebears, namely, that they are in office for no other purpose 
than the promotion of their own party purposes, and getting a share 
of the loatet and fishet, as the tories have done before them. 



t|i9 repKs«ntfitioK»; our waUt will be Upon ihe raafrictiTe 
com laws. PrevN)as> however, to entering o& th«t ssb- 
ject, we will present our readers with atketeb npoo pel>« 
tteal eeonomyi a sotence which* when proqiefly ii]ider^»od 
and applied, is well cale«lated to advance the hi^iness of 
the hooiattrace. 



SECTION XVL 



POLITICAIC BCONOMY^ 



The monstrous absui'dity, that there is a principle' in the 
economy of nature, by which population increases beyond 
the means of support, has been stated by men eminent ia 
various departments of political economy, and countenaiwed 
by individuals in whom the soundest reasoning and far* 
sightedness might have been expected* 

There is not a principle in nature having a tendency to 
increase population beyond the means of subsistence, or te 
<3|ver-people the world. To si^pose that there is, is to 
impugn the magnificent designs of the Creator, and to call 
in question his vigilant and ever-sustaining Providence* 
\^n the globe which we inhabit^ and all that it susti^os 
in tiie animal and vegetable kingdoms, was called into oK* 
istencoi and sent forth fresh from the hands of its Divino 
Constructor, certain fixed principles were ordained iwd put 
into unintermitting action, by which all were to be sui* 
tained, and prevented alike from coming to a stand, qx into 
cQllisiottf. These principles involved the production, and 
reproduction of food for man and beast through an incal- 
culable series ei ages, and this process of production was 
left to be excited or retarded in a great measure by mas, 
for whose convenience all subordinate parts were ovganisnid, 
wd by whose thinking faculties the increase or decrease of 
food was apparency to be proportioned* In a- word, it 
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was l«ft to dor fi^e-will whether to cultmte the 8oil» or 
leave it in its rude and nDproductiTo condition. 

It has happened in the conrse of some five or aix thou- 
sand years after the creation of the world, that a small 
island^ lying in the seas which border on the northern part 
of Europe, a spot of earth so comparatively small, that it 
may be traversed from one end ta the other in the space 
of little more than a week, lias, by the artificial state of its 
society, and a concourse of iojadicious regulations, in- 
creased in its population to about seventeen millions of in- 
habitants ; and because, as must necessarily be the case 
from the influence of these regulations, a number of the 
people are in impoverished circumstances, and are not so 
well fed as their neighbours, it has, forsooth, pleased a few 
men in this large mass of humanity, to impeach the God 
of the universe, and to t^ll us that He creates millions of 
thinking beings, only to put them to death by starvation. 

To shew the utter fallacy of this detestable theory, I 
need ouly bring under your notice two simple facts, in 
which all such vicious and shallow-minded reasonnig finds 
an insurmountable obstacle to its establishment* It is a 
great, a comforting, and an undeniable fact, that there are 
immense tracts of lands, islands^ and even continents, which 
till this hour, are lying in nearly their primeval state, with 
the soil untouched since the beginning of the world. So 
boundless are these almost uninhabited territories, so cap- 
able are they of sustaining human life, that, if the proper 
means were used, they would yield food, clothing, and a 
place of residence to more people than all that the ancient 
settlements of the human race at present contain. They 
could hold all the existing population of the earthy and not 
be filled. Canada itself could receive and maintain the 
whole of the population of Europe; and the seventeen 
millions of human beings belonging to the little island 
which has raised such alarm, might be transported to the 
banks of one of the mighty rivers in the United States, 
and it would hardly be known that they had taken up 
theu* residence in the country. ^ Send us over your whole 
population,*' says an American writer, '^ we have plenty of 
room for you all, and a hundred millions more." But such 
a gratifying fact as this gives but a faint idea of the vast- 
ness, the capabilities^ of the world beyond the waters of 
the Atlantic^ 

H 



In a former nmuberof the Jimrnal, I hotiontied 
humble pages with the aceeuBt gii*en by the iBgenioUB iifi-^ 
tttnJkt, AttdoboD, of the wild ptgeetieof Amenee. tiave 
ny readei^ any necellectioii of the extradniiiiary nnmbet' 
of these anfmak) and the eaknlatioa made regarding the 
quantity of their daily food ? Let roe here repeat aad ex- 
tend the calculation. The mtmber of pigewis seen on the 
wing by Andobon, as oompoted by allowing two pigeone 
to the square yard, was one biUim^ one ^ndredand ^ 
tern mmkmSf om htmired emd ihirty-m^ tkomsand^ and 
** as eTery pigeon/' says be, *' daily conswrnes fully balf'^a* 
pint of food, the quantity necessary for supplying this Tast 
multitude, must be eighi miUmis, seven kmdred tmd itoeht 
thousand bushels, per dst^'* The species of food used is 
ifte produce of the trees. We thus find^ that; by a mode- 
rate calculation, a single flock of pigeons in the back wooda 
of America, consumes in one day as great lui amount o# 
food, whether by weight or measurey as would support the 
whole seventeen millions of people in -Great Britain for at 
least a week* 

The mind is lost in i^onder, in eontempktiott, of so 
magni#cent a faict* The fftcttky of thought is beWildered 
in pondering on so striking an instance «f the BstenifiinfKg 
bbunty of the great Author of Mature in pNtwding for tile 
wants of his creatures* Where, where, liiay we^^^n ask, 
hare the prodicters of famine been examining- tlie souneea 
(if food for man ? On what hat«e their ey<is and tlN$ir 
thoughts been ixed, diat tbjey hate passed orer this pvn^ 
spetst of inexhaustible plenty ? It would seeni that they 
hctve never looked beyond the conines of that Kttie Sfyof 
of land in the ocean^ which I hate^ alluded to, and whese 
superabundant thousands require only to be- transferred t» 
ikax division on the earth'a surface holding out feed, rai- 
ment, and residence for their grati^us acceptance in er» 
der that society may right its^* 

The above is thejirst fact I have to oflfer in the ^tkiOf 
dtotion of this important question ; and I maintain, in di- 
rect opposition to those who have taken a eonmiry view 
•f the subject— among whom I am sorry to include peis 
sons otherwise distinguished far the clearness and ocmb- 
prehensiveness oi their views ol the socM cen}paet'--4hai 
until the whole earth has been peopled, and until it can 
hold no more^ it cannot rationally be said thai the 



/^f mbsistenoe ard inadequate for tb0 walitii' dl tb« p<iHP"i- 
iation; These aeana are im» qaore iqadef nate ttiMi ibat 
the produce of a kitebei|-g$r(ie4 b in^ufficieni to support 
the family to which it helongs ; aad if this fantly be pi^- 
^Bted from seeking its subsisteaee^ beyoud its garden walls, 
and so be half-starred, their miserable case is exactly p^- 
Tallel with thai of this oFer-popi<iated island* Remove, I 
woa)d si^, ail restrictions of la certain description ;* dp 
«iot oqnatui'ally foster population either in a particnhif part 
^f the country, or at a particular time; hZT MAifKiifO 
ALONE ; and, in the same manner that fluids find their le- 
i^el, 80 will the redundant population of Gre<»t Britain and 
Ireland be profitably dispersed over territories hitherto im- 
troddeu by the footsteps of civilised men* 

My second fact is more .hypothetical, bvt not less ob- 
vious to our understanding* |t is an old proverbial ex- 
pression, that ^ necessity is the mother of invention." 
.Nowy in this seutjn^ent, we discorer one of the wisest prio- 
.TisiQus pf Providence. It is only by necessity that maii- 
.kiad, in a savage state, are compelled to bunt, or other- 
•wise tail, for their subsieteitee. • The Same feeling predo- 
.Biinates tlirough all the ramifieations of civilized soci^y. 
im proppction as th^ neeessitioB of men spur them <N9 to 
.HBeek out new means of. subsistence, so do thete new inMns 
:Of subustence open upon iJ^eir view. If w^ cast -a retro- 
spective glance upon those steps which society has traced 
from its Infancy to manhood — from a state of baiiiaric 
rudeness, to a eonditioil of luxury and splendour — we in- 
vmriably find that all improvements have originated in the 
;wantsof the people; and that^ in proportion as they in- 
xre<^^ in number, so did they whet their invention, and 
cohtriFO additional means of support. 

It is from this qause that Scotland, for instance, had no 
igreater overplus of food when it had only a miliien of in- 
. habitants that it has now, when it supports nearly throe 
.limes jCbe number. Nay, it had wiach lees food in propor- 
tion w^a it had only a million of people ; and hence ili is 
,prov€Ki t;h^ mank^d, by their iniventions and iofMrOve- 
.mente^ greatly increase the means of support beyond ^he 
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point at which they formerly stood. The power of leek- 
ing oat, or inventing, new means of subsistence, just as 
the old ones are perceived to be inadequate, has been ac- 
tively at work since the beginning of time, and will ope- 
rate for the benefit of our race, as long as sun and moon 
endure* 

It is in the exercise of this transcendant faculty of the 
human mind, that we see the beneficence of the Creator, 
in providing unseen means of subsistence ; and it is in it 
that we find the cheering hope, that at no period, however 
distant, even when the whole earth shall have been covered 
with inhabitants, shall mankind languish for lack of food. 
As they go on increasing in number, so will they go on 
perfecting their contrivances ; every succeeding generation 
may labour under some new difficulty, but so will it be 
endowed i^ith the faculty of releasing itself from it. 

I have! been led into tnese reflections hy cogitating on 
the probable effects of that species of elemental locomo- 
tion, in which steam is the active agent, and which ap- 
pears to come into use for the benefit of our species, pre- 
cisely at the time that the qiuintity of food produced in 
this country has begun to be felt as too limited. An ex- 
ceedingly instructive volume, illustrative of the commer- 
cial, political, and moral advanti^es of elemental locomo- 
tion, by means of steam-catriages on common roads, has 
appeared in London, from the pen of Alexander Gordon, 
civil engineer ; and on taming over its leaves, I am ' glad 
to perceive that the same idea, with regard to increasing 
the amount of food by the introduction of inanimate for 
animate power, is insisted upon both by the author, and 
by those who have been examined on the question by a 
committee of the House of Commons. 

<< The substitution of inanimate for animate power," 
says Mr Gordon, *< if not the panacea, which is to cure all 
the evils of our condition, is, at least, one that comes re- 
commended as a matter of fact — easy of operation, and 
effectual in its result If want of food, or, in other worda, 
redundancy of population, be the bane of the country, it does 
not propose to meet that evil by a visionary project, tend- 
ing in its operation to unhinge society, tedious m its pro- 
cess, and ending at length in bitter disappointment ; but it 
meets the evil directly, substantially, and effectually, hy 
the substitution of [consamers of) food. And how are 
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aii tbeie inm^oee dl VBata^es to be effected 2 67 the rab- 
etitiition of inaoinNite for aoimate power. 

^< Ai pre^e&t, tbo aDimBCe power employed in the com- 
mrcial traB«poitations of ttiis great kiDgdom, is estimated 
to amduDt to two imllions of horses. Each horse con- 
flumes aa much food as is necessary for the support of eiglit 
fiietu i{enc0 the ooarersion oF. its consumpti6n to ptxr- 
poses of human existence would, if carried to this practi- 
4^1 '^cteiM;, amoirat to a ^oantity of food equal to support 
sixteen miUions of peoplei Now, the suppresfiioh of the 
8tage4ior8e8 Mpou our principal thoroughfares, and of th6 
dray horses in the great commercial towns, may be calcu- 
laited to economise a saving of food equivalent to the sup- 
ply of the above number of human beings. 

^ Tbm redttctian of fhipm consumption, the bugbear of the 
project, will be met and compensated by a steady and pro- 
portionate demand from other quarters ; whilst in> the 
United Kingdom the 8,100,000 acres of land now required 
to fieed ^he torses, together with the capital sunk in theiir 
purchase, will, when both applied to other and general 
purposes, amply compensate for the change. If insteadf of 
20fiOO horses, we keep 30,000 fat oxen, batcher meat 
will be always cheap to the operative classes, whilst tho 
qnantky of ^low will of course make candles cheap, and 
80 many hides lower the price of leather. Or the same 
fuantity of land may keep 30,000 cows, the milk of which 
vnll make both butter and cheese cheaper to the poor, as 
well as to file labouring manuCacturer. Tlie same thing 
may be said in iavour of more sheep and woollen cloths. 
' ^ If, then, elemental locomotion can be made to super- 
sede the expensive unproductive system of animate lanour 
now IB use, it iViU indubitably be for the vital interest of 
aUr 4Bi«siB6S of society, that the substitution should be rea- 
Uaed speedily and ^ctensively. That steam can be so ap- 
pliedj las been satisfactorily proved by the report of the 
omnmittee of the House of Commons, in which it was ,ex- 
pressed as an opinion, that ' the substitution of inanimatie' 
te animal power, in draught or common roads, is one of 
the most important improvements in the means of internal 
iiilprorement ever, introduced."* 

It would be needless here to particularize the evidence- 
adduced before the committer, and I may only refer to 
what wss «aid by Colonel Tonrens, M.P«* <« Witii re- 
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^pect," lays he, <* to the demaiid for laboiuv that dapand 
coDflists bf the quantity of food and raw materials which 
can be cheaply obtabed ; and> as by the sappoaiticm the 
displacing of horses will leare at liberty more food, and 
more material, the demand for labour will ultimately be 
greatly increased, instead of being dinsinished. If steam- 
carriages could ultimately be brought to such perfectioa 
as entirely to supersede draught hones on the common 
roads, (not including horses used for other oommer<^ 
and for agricultural purposes,) there would be food and 
demand for eight millions of persons. But when we take 
further into consideration, that lowering the expense of 
carriage would enable us to extend cultivation over soUs 
which cannot now profitably be tilled, and would have 
the further effect of enabling us to apply, with . a profit, 
additional portions of labour and capital to the soils al» 
ready under tillage, I think it not unfair to conclude, that 
were elementary power on the common roads completely 
to supersede draught horses, the population, wealth, and 
power of Great Britain, would at least be doubled. 

** In point of fact, superseding horses by mechanical power 
would have precisely the same effect in increasing the po- 
pulation and the wealth of England, as would be produced 
were we to increase the extent of the country, by adding 
thereto a new and fertile territory, equal in extent to all 
the land which now breeds all the horses employed upon 
common roads. Such addition to the extent of fertile ter- 
ritory in England, suddenly effected, would, in the first 
instance, lower the value of agricultural produce, and be 
injurious to the proprietors of the old portion of the terri- 
tory ; but no person would therefore contend, that if we 
could enlarge the island of Great Britain, by addiUonal 
tracts of fertile land, the public interests would be injured 
by such enlargement. This would be monstrousTy absmtl. 
It is not less absurd to object to the increase of food avail- 
able for human beings, by substituting mechanical power 
lor horses." 

My readers may now, perhaps, be satisfied with what 
has been said on a topic which has in various shapes al- 
ready excited a good deal of controversy, and which ap» 
pears to have been strangely obscured by the elaborate es- 
says of a certain description of political economists. In 
my humble opinion, it requires neither books nor intricate 
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ditqiuutioQS to elscidale those principles which gfovern the 
prodacdon and conaiimptioii of food by man. The very 
fliniple facta I ha?e here chosen to bring undisgwsedty for- 
ward> might) I think, convince erery one who does not 
.prefer the mystifications of theorists to plain sense and 
pkin tmth, that the doctrine as to the means of snbsis- 
'.tence having' a constant disposition to fall beneath the de- 
Buuid for foody rests on no sure fonndationi is irrational 
in its character, and, in reality, amounts to a scandalons, 
thimgh perhaps unintentional, libel on the beneficent de- 
^•igns of Pirovidence.* 



SECTION XVII. 



THB CORN LAWa 



Among the many grievances which are expected to be re^ 
dressed in tbe Reformed Parliament, are the laws that re- 
flate the importation of foreign com. That these laws, 
which a corrupt aristocracy have unconstitutionally en*> 
acted, in order to oppress the people of Britain, are grie* 
vous, no one who has the least pretensions to sound rea- 
son and common-sense will attempt to deny, when once 
the circumstances under which these oppressive and mo- 
nopolizing statutes were instituted, are laid open to his 
view.f 



• Writtsnibrthe British Peastntry,— extracted from Chambers' 
Edinburgh Journal. \ 

f It is not a difficult problem to atcortain the annual burden im- 
posed on the community by the com-tax. It appears from the re- 
solutions submitted to the House of Commons, session 1630, by 
Lord Milton, that the average price of wheat in thia country, in 
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Tbe eireiiiiii«l8iice8 tbteo, wider wfaidi those hm, were 
imposed, are sbortl^ fcbeae : The {Mwple of Britftin, whom 
these lawe were intended particularlj to affect, wece in a 
state ef ciimplete non-representation. In a House of Com* 
mens, said to be a true representation of the population 
inteUigence) and property of the em^e, and which wijs 
/CQmposed of 658 members, there were not aboYe &m or 
six/iprho; QOiay he said to hare irepreseated in reality- tbe^ 
naine interests of the conunaoity. la that mock rcfHre- 
jmpt»,\we senate were assembled nearly tln-ee handred joob- . 
rupt nominees, of one hundred and focty-fourpeera^-ad^ss 
of men wbo had no right to interfere, nor concern them- 
selves ia the election of the peoples* representatives, this 
at once stamps their proceedings with illegality* A nnm- 
ber, also, were put in by the government boroughs, which 
amounted to fourteen, not to speak of those who were put 
in by borough mongering commoners, and close town coun- 
cils, the whole, in fact, forming a majority corrupt enough 
to pass any measure, however atrocious, which might be 
proposed to them,J^^ 9 PO^'ritjIt gQd tyiia^nical government, 
4irged on by an unprincipled and greedy portion of th^ 
Aristocracy. 

But this was not aU. . In addition to the unconstitu- 
tional circumstances detailed above, almost every one of 
<he boroughmongers i|oiainees were hirelings,, and that 
too 4^ the basest description. They pandered away the 
Tights of the community to an unprincipled government^ 
and rapacious artstocratical faction ; for be it remembered, 
that in proportion to' the value of the vote which was 
^ven, was the borougbmongering voter rewarded. Fen- 
ekms, sinecttres, places in the customs and ekdse, and 
l^laees-of profit under the government, were pouried iti' Ji- 



the year ending February 1830, had been 64s. 2d« per quarter. 
The average price on the Costinent and ior ik1Berta^ during tbe 
same period, had been 468. 3d. per quarter. Now, if there wore 
-no vestrictions on the importation of corn, the price in Britain 
wewld' be nearly the same as in Poland or in Hm vlfnited States | 
hut in -consequence of the boroughmongers' tax, the price is about 
Sat^ ipcr garter higher « eo thaft, if the Unaua.!' eon^umption :of 
««ni bysfae ccttOHMMiHy be ft>My*«ight miUieanef €[uartef^ thej^ 
]iay esaotly so sDanypoonds acMitienal, ia <erder to swell Oie renftf 
«r tl|S kaid^cPlMiere. ^ - - . ^ ;;..::■.( 
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beral profasion into the laps of the constitation-mongen. 
It vns no wonder, then, that the nominees of the Aristo- 
cracy came up with such readiness and alacrity to enable 
them to pass the most iniquitous measures, and that they 
did so, the oppressiTe and execrable com laws are an in- 
stance notorious as noon-day. 

These were the circumstances under which these com- 
merce-destroying statutes were legislated, circnmstancea 
which will at once justify the result which a reforming 
parlmment will, at the last, be compelled to come to re- 
specting them> namely, their total abolition. 

The design for which these oppressive laws were insti- 
tuted are the following : — T)ie Aristocracy being aware 
that from the extended commerce of this country, that the 
merchants and manufacturers, in order to find an out-let 
for their manufactured goods, which they could not do in 
this country, would take the produce of other countries of 
which they stood in need, in return, so as to cause more 
demand, and gire constant employment to the people. 
The Aristocracy knowing this, and seeing that this bene- 
ficial system would tend to decrease their rerenues, re- 
vived to interdict the merchants and manufacturers. For 
this base purpose, therefore, a purpose which reflects upon 
them eyerlasting odium, they passed, or caused to be pass- 
ed, by means of an unconstitutional and corrupt legislature, 
the restrictive com laws, imposing certain high duties upon 
foreign grain when imported into Great Britain.* 



* The fi^llowing are the duties imposed by the Com Laws :«— 

Wheat IGs. 6d. a quarter to Is. according as the price rises from 
(tls. to 708 a quarter. 

Barley 13s. lOd. a quarter to Is. according as the price rises 
from 32s. to 40s. a quarter. 

Oats lOs. 9d. a quarter to Is. according as the price rises from 
248. to 31s. a quarter. 

Beef, lamb, mutton, pork, sheep, and swine are prohibited to be 
imported, by 6 Geo, IV. c. 117. 

While the land-owners have been strenuously exerting them- 
selves to close, hermetically, if possible, the home market against 
foreign agricultural produce, they have, with admirable oonsisteney 
•f policy, been, at the same time, endeavouring to throw it wide 
open for the admission of foreign nuuuifactures. This plaees their 
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These duties, tben, were not so mnch intended to raise 

jthe price of British com, as they were intended to protect 

,tbe British land-owner, for they directly eni^bled bim to 

Teoeive the full Falae of his produce, without the risk of 

/oreign competition* Now, it nwst b^ obvioiis to evary 

one, that the boroaghmongering land-owners have made 

.tbeiQselves quite safe, so far indeed as their own interests 

were concerned. But how, we ask, did they do with those 

beiongiag to the people of Britain ? . Did they enact that 

Awhile foreign grain was to be taxed, in order to eause 

home grain to meet a fair and ready sale, the price of home 

.grain should be at the same price as foreign ? Not they ; 

they knew that by shutting the ports against foreign grain, 

.they could raise home grain to such a price as would make 

the produce of their iands nearly double to what it was ia 

former times. This then was, and is still, the great ^ 

sign of the Aristocracy to ser^e themselves, and to protect 

their own imiffn^iccmt interests, at the combine^ e^penee 

of all the other classes in the community. 

Need we ask if such a system of legalized robbing and 
.plunder, on the part of the Aristocracy, would have jbe^ 
.tolerated if the British people had been truly and bea^t)|r 
xepcesented? N«ed we adk, if the great commer'dai ais4 
^manufacturing interests (those interests to which, under 
Divine Providence, Britain owes her glory and her strengtb) 
would have been so recklessly sacrificed, if these stupen- 
dous and pai'amount interests had been properly and e$- 
ciently represented ? No : there are very few men now, 
€ven among the Aristocracy themselves, Imt know, that 
theso kKvs aro seandaloiftS) impoUtiC) and «BJ«st — a disgrace 
to the age in which we live, and that they never would have 
been enacted, had the people of Britain been represented 
^as they ought and deserved ro have been. 

We will now lay before our readers an extract from one 
!<of th^best.Qf.t^e A^jistocr^^y, it.isfrom the pen of ]L<ord 



.conduct in s most conspicuoas light. Surely, if a free trade in 
manufactures was for the benefit of the community, se was a free 
tnide in the produce of the toil. But,, then, our feudal Solons do 
•not deal in cotton, nor silit, nor hard^wares, they are only dealers 
in coin, and that makes all the difference. 
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MikoD, ft nebieman Bot moie celebrated for his liboul 
principles, than for bis exertioiis in the came of reform^ 
It is from a letter addressed by him to the electors of Nor- 
tbampton; eonseqaently it is worth the notice of all wha. 
do not properly nndesstand the liatftre of this very impor- 
tant snbject^-^ ^ 

'^ Gbntlbmbn,-^! will new state the difierent modes 
in which ,1 conceiye the com laws to be injnrions, and the 
itasons why I wish them altered. They are threefold^. 
lUf I think the com laws injurious to the tenantry. 2ndf 
I think they are oppressive upon the manufacturers. Srdf 
I think they impede commercial intercom^e. Besides the 
objections whidi are strictly referable to one of these three 
headS) there are some of a mixed character, to which I 
shall allude bereaftot. I shall here begin with the last 
ebjedM^m*— The anti-commercial character of the com laws*. 
If a nation either prohibits directly the produce of any 
other nation, or makes such arrangements as have indirectly 
prohibited that produce, it follows that the export of its 
own conmodities to that nation, is prohibited in a corres- 
ponding degree. The objects of trade are so multifarious, 
and the paths of cocbmerce se cirenttens, and so false a 
nine is set upon money, that this pi^oposition is involved 
in sone obscurity. When proposed to persons who have 
not accustomed themselves to such speculations, they are 
ipc te imagine that a<'Country can prohibit the import of 
fareigii artides, withktt impeding the export of its own 
pnsduce. It will therefore be useful to consider commerce 
11 its simplest form. Suppose a dealer whom we call 
John, has a eemmodity to dispose of, which we call Y ;. 
that another dealer whom we tell William, has a commo'* 
dity called X, to dispose of, and is deurous of obtainihg. 
Y, of which Joha is in possession ; in this case John trans*, 
fem Y to William, and receives X in return from William*. 
If the values of each commodities are equal, the transfer 
of one to the other completes the transaction, and the com- 
merce between the two parties is equally beneicial to both, 
i because each of them acquires what be wants, and disposea 
of what he does not want. In this case it is perfectly 
dtar^t if John refused to receive X from William^ he 
would prevent himself from selling Y to William, and botb 
parties wonld lose by the refusal of John^ bectmsa each of 
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them would keep what he does not waiit» and would de- 
prive himself of what he does want. 

** Permit me now to exemplify the propositioQ by a case 
which has actually occurred. France was in the habit 
of importing a great deal of. iron fqom Sweden, and of 
exporting wine to Sweden. France wished: to eneoor- 
^e or protect, as it is called, her -own iron maaufactuffes, 
and imposed heavy duties on Swedish iron ; of ^course the 
import of Swedish iron into France was checked, but the 
import of French wines into Sweden was also chedced, 
and both nations have suffered. France cannot dispose of 
her wine, nor Sweden of her iron. These two cases, of 
which one is hypothetical, the other real, are examples of 
commerce in its simplest form, and the results must come 
home to every man's understanding. When trade is com- 
plex, more attention is required to discover the results of 
prohibitions, but the same results follow with the same 
certainty. Supposing John is desirous of selling Y to 
William^ and William has nothing to give in return, but 
X, which John does not want, but Richard has a commo- 
dity, Z, of which John is in want. In diis case Wiliian 
pays John for Y in money or bills, with which he, Jobo, 
goes to purchase Z of Richard. William pays John in 
money or bills. The money or bills he .has obtfuned by 
selling his X to Richard, for though John did not want X, 
Richard did. In this case, if William refnsed to receive 
Y from John, he would not transfer the money or bills to 
John, but the money or bills are necessary to enable John 
to purchase Z of Richard^ and they are equally necessary 
to Richard, in order to enable him to purchase X of Wil- 
liam ; so that, the refusal of William to receive Y from 
John, would, in reality, be as perfect a prohibition upon 
his own commerce, and upon the export of his own com- 
modity, as in a case where the exchange between the par- 
ties is direct. 

<< Instead of three parties, as I have supposed in this case, 
let there be four or five, or forty or fifty, and a correspond- 
ing number of commodities, it will be more difficult to I 
trace the progress, and in the compass of. this letter, it 
would be impossible. But I am sure it will be obvicms to 
you, that however it may elude our observation, the same 
effect is most certainly produced. A prohibition, tbere- 
ioTBy upon the entry of foreign goods, is, in fact^ a probi- 



1 
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bition upon the export of .oar own goods. So miich for 
the anti-commercial character of the com laws. 
'• Second^ It ia oppressire upon the mannfBctnrerai The 
weight with which they press upon manufaetaring industry, 
ia more obTions and more generally acknowledged. A 
law which ndaes the price of provisions, must either be 
followed by a rise in wages, or by a fall in the condition 
of the labourer. In either case, it is injurious in the lat- 
ter. It a£Pect8 directly the comforts of the people. In 
the former, it decreases the profits of capital, and disables 
the British manufacturer from competing successfully with 
the foreigner. I shall here trespass no longer upon your 
time, except to remind you that farmers and ploughmen 
who make com, are just as truly manufacturers, as weavers, 
oordwainers, and forgemen, who make cloth, shoes, and 
iron, and that their interests are govemed by the same 
rules. 

I come now to the objection which I stated last, viz. 
the injury which the com laws inflict upon the tenantry.* 
To thia class of persons I conceive that it is not only in- 
jariouB, but absolutely disastrous ; and in support of this 
opinion, I appeal to facts which are as well known to 
you as to me. The policy and object of the com law is 
to keep the price of wheat above, or to prevent its falling 
below a oertdn level. This has been the object, both dP 
the law of 1815, and that of 1828, though they have dif- 
fered both in the levels they have assumed, and in the me- 
thods by which they have endeavoured to keep those le^ 
vels. The prosperity of the agricultural classes was sup- 
posed to require this system of protection, as it is called. 
How it has protected them, I appeal to the history of the 
last seventeen years. That period has teemed with events 



* The signs of the enlightenment of the people on several topics 
to which they were, a few years back, complete strangers, multiply 
upon us so fast, as hardly to give us opportunities of recording them. 
It is not long since that considerable numbers really thou^t that 
the national welfare was concerned in the eiclusion of foreign corn. 
This was the case with many superficial thinkers not connected 
with the landed interest, although, undoubtedly, it was chiefly the 
• might, and not the right of the talkers, that carried the question in 
1816. Thank heaven ! the Ignorance which then existed is passing 
>vay like mist before the glorious luminary of day.— Am. 

I 
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wiuch provey that it has been any thing bat a period of ag- 
licultural prosperity.* 

«< The distresses- of 1821 and 1822, most be fresh in 
yoar recoUecttoQ* The fluctuations of the. whole period 
are well known to you, and probably you will bear m^ 
out in the assertion, that the changes in the tenantry of 
the country haye been greater and more frequent during 
that time, than in any other period of equal -duration; If 
these be the facts, and they cannot be denied, you must 
at once return a rerdipt of guilty against such a systemi 
which either produces, or does not prevent such effects^ 
They are indeed inseparable from it. By .preventing a 
free and regular commerce in corn, they cause and aggia^ 
yate the fluctuations in its price, of which the farmer can* 
Bot take advantage, though the corn-merchant does. The 
farmer cannot take advantage of these fluctuations, because 
he is, perhaps,, obliged to sell his corn when the price is 
low ; ^whereas, the corn-merchant, if be has a sufficiency of 
capital and of knowledge, purchases his corn at a low 
price, imports it at a low duty, and, of course, sells it at 
a high price. Out of 1,088,797 quarters, entered for 
home consumption in 1831, 968,921 quarters p^d a daty 
of 6s. Sd, or less, a considerable portion of it, 309,077 quar- 
ters, having paid the extreme low duty of Is. per quarter. 
It appears to me, then, that this is a system for corn-mer- 
chants, not for farmers ; and though I have every possible 
respect for this most useful class of persons, I am very uo- 
willing to give them a bonus at the expense of the rest of 
the community.f 



* If Noah had shut himself up in his ark, and let his family eat 
nothing but what could be grown upon his decks, he would soon 
hare had an outcry against population, and an emigratioB oem- 
mittee ; and Shem, Ham^ and Japbet, would have been distressed 
manufacturers! ...... A commercial and manufacturing na- 
tion has, or ought to have, like Noah, no limit but the world. 
What he was to do by digging, it can dp by spinning, and inducing 

other men to dig. What is clear, is, that the felicity of 

the existing generation depends upon progression, as it did with 
J^Joah. It can make no difference except in the size of the experi- 
ment, whether men be confined to com of an ark or of an island.—- 
Catechism on the Corn haws, 

f A great deal has been said upon the necessity, in the case of 
the coro laws being repealed, of making compensation to the 
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^ Bat ther* is linotber peint »f view to which I miiBt 
draw your attention. The corn laws hold out to all per- 
sons Cimcerned, that com ought to fetch a certain price in 
ail transactions, therefore between landlord and tenant, that 
prioeis assumed as the basis of the agreement. Land- 
owners; land-occnpiers, land-surveyors, proceed iip<>n this 
'ftssvmption^-^rents are fixed according! y-^bat prices ari9 
not obtained accordtngly-^-^the tenant falls into arrears, 
and after a few years of ineffectual stni^le, he quits his 
hrm to make way fw a successor, firr tvhom the jsame tale 
is to be told. 

^ You know full well that this is no false nor exagge*- 
rated picture; I askj therefore, with perfect confidence as 
to the answer, whether this is a System, in tho'Continuimce 
-of ^hidh, thetteiantry havean interest? I repeat that 
-it IS not only injurious, but' disastrous to them. It 
fills them with false hopes; it raises expectations which 
Hre not, which cannot be realized, and ruin is the conse- 
qu^oee-^nin to the tenant, and distress to the landlord. 



land-owners and farmen from the loss which it is feared they will 
sustain from their abolition. Now, this may be all very fair, and 
perhaps reasonable in some instances, but we do not se6 where the 
necessity is df every one receiving compensation, and indeed we 
.very mvcb question the propriety of granting compensation at all, 
and Ihat for this plain reason^ that the land-owners, farmers, and 
corn-merdiants have been receiving benefit from this odious tax, 
while the sixteeh millions of the people of Britain and Ireland have 
been groaning under a depression of trade, principally caused by 
the unfair operation of these obnoxious laws, and which ought 
never to have existed. Yes. the three parties abovementioned have 
received the cream, while the rest of the community have b^n ob- 
liged to be content with the refuse, and all because the Aristocracy 
had unconstitutionally usurped the franchises of the people, in or- 
der that they might have the better opportunity of enacting laws to 
oppress them. Indeed, they may be said, one and all of them, to 
have received compensation enough by the benefit that has accrued 
to them, in preference to the rest of the community, by their in- 
tolerant and commerce»destroying system. Did the borough- 
tnongers ever propose compensation to those whom these laws were 
.intended to depdve of the necessaries, comforts, and conveniences 
of. life ? Not.tbey ; if any compensation was proposed, it was that 
of banishment, imprisonment, or the gallows* Now, since the 
people have obtained the power, they have more of the feeling of 
humanity than to pay them back in Hnd, Let them abolish t]^ 
corn laws, and that is all we want. 
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The landlord faioiself it m much deceiTed as his tenant ; 
and unless he is a man of great prudence, he lannchea into 
ezpensea, justified, indeed, by the nominal amount of 
his rental, bat which the rents actually received do not 
enable him to meet. The effect, however, of the com 
laws upon the land-owner, is not one of the groiuids 
which 1 stated as constituting my objections to then|, they 
may, to a certain extent, be beneficial to h*wi. Thoiigh I 
beliere that benefit is greatly overrated, I snail, in condn- 
non, only remind yon, that my hostility to the com laws 
18 founded upon settled conviction, — that they impede 
commerce ; that they oppress the manufacturers ; and tliat 
th^ injure the agricultural tenantry." 
(^ ui a later publication, the same Noble Lord states, with 
respect to the tenantry, that, — ^ Relying upon the wis- 
dom and upon the power of the legislature, they were in- 
duced by it to expect those prices for their produce, which 
the law, and the proceedings which led to its enactment^ 
held out as the prices of grain to be maintained in this 
country. They entered upon, and continued upon formsy 
the rents of which were founded upon the prices held out 
to them by an Act of Parliament If prices rose to an 
extravagant height, as they did in 1817, in consequence of 
the deficient harvest of 1816, the expectations of the far- 
mers and land-valuers were raised still higher ; while, on 
the other hand, if they fell below the parliamentary stand- 
ard, the fall was attributed to ' some accidental and tran- 
sient cause, and was disregarded in fixing rents, both by 
the landlord, the valuer, and the tenant. 

<< During the interval from 1815 to 1822, the farmer 
experienced the most extraordinary fluctuations in the pticb 
of his merchandise — fluctuations arising from the varia- 
tions of the seasons, but aggravated by the state of the 
law, which either prohibited, or indiscriminately admitted, 
foreign corn. What, however, I am particularly anxious 
to direct your attention to is, the utter inefficiency of the 
law to accomplish either of its two purposes — of protect- 
ing the farmer from too low, and the consumer from too 
high fi price. In the spring of 1817, wheat sold at 120«. 
a quarter ; in the winter of 1821-2, it sold at less than 40«. 
a quarter, the average of the year 1817, being 94>s^ and 
that of 1822 being 4Ss. The highest price in Oxford at 
Lady-day 1817, was l4Bs. ; at Michaelmas 1820, 66«. ; 
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at Michaelmas 1622^ 528. a-qnarter. The consequeBee of 
tliis Btate ci things cannot have escaped yonr reooUeetion. 
Great difficulties bad been felt by the agricaltural interests 
in lSl4ty 1815, «nd 1816; bat the difficalties of all for- 
mer years were surpassed by the diatresa of the winter of 
18S1-2. The insolvency of tenants at this period was iin- 
pai^leled in the history of the agricultaral classes^ and the 
iaefficacy of the act of 18.15, was so universally acknow- 
ledged, that aCaltemf ion in the law was made in the ses'- 
sioD of 1822; but the alteration being contingent upon 
circumstances which never occurred, no permanent practi^ 
cal change took place till the year 1828, when the present 
system was adopted. -During that period, therefore, from 
1815 to 1828, the prohibitory system of 1815 was in vir- 
tual operation. How far it secured you from a diminu*- 
^on of rent4il, your tenants from insolvency, and yonr es- 
tates from injury, every land-owner in England can testify. 
I am here, however, principally entreating your considers^ 
tion to the effects produced upon the agricultural capital of 
the countiy. Year aftet* year, the value of the farmer s 
produoe had been diminishing, till it fell to little more than 
half the price at which Parliament considered that he could 
be remunerated for bis industry. Year after year he was 
deluded by fallacious hopes, excited by the law itself; his 
rent was paid out of his capital^ instead of out of his pro« 
fits, till that capital became insufficient for the proper cul- 
ti^i^tion of the land ; and then yon yeurselves began to 
feel the calamity by which mimy of your tenantry had been 
already overwhelmed. 

'< It cannot be alleged that these disasters, in which 
landlords and tenants participated, were occasioned by the 
want of adequate protection ; for, during. the whole of this 
period, their interests were protected by that very law, 
which, at the time of its enactment, was considered suffi- 
cient for its purposes, by those who went great lengths Jn 
favour of the protecting system." 

There is no argument more triumphantly insisted in 
by the enemies of free trade, than the prosperous condi-- 
tioB of the. country daring the war ; and it has been very 
generally assumed that the labouring classes are in a much 
better condition when com is high in price, than when it 
is low. Lord Milton, however* has made extensive inqui- 
ries in different parts of England into the low rate of 

i2 
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^vages, as compared with the price ef grain at diffsreni 
periodsi and has completely overthrown the abore args* 
ment.* 

*• During the ten years that elapsed from the year 1805» 
to the year 1814, both inclosive, the lowest yearly are- 
rage of wheat was 9$. 2d. a-boshel (in 1807) ; the highM 
was 15«. Q(L Cm 1812); the mean price is i2s.5eL; while 
the average of the whole period is lis, QdL Now» it ap- 
pears from accounts kept in different and remote diatncts, 
which i have had an opportunity of examining^ that in one 
of them, which is partly a manufacturing country, the 
highest wages given to agricultural labourers during Ae 
^ove-mentioned period, was 15«. a-week (1813) ; and the 
lowest lis. a-week. From 1814 to 1824, they were gene- 
rally 13«. or 14«., and occasionally I5s. never falling below 
iSf. Since 1824,they have been at 14^. and 15«. In another 
district (purely agricultural) the wages of farming labour- 
ers, from 1809 to 1815, were 12«. a-week, and those of 
women, 5«. ; in 1820 they were 12«., and those of women 
4iff. 6d. In a third purely agricultural district, the highest 
wages given in the month of May, since the commence- 
ment of the war in 1803, were 14«. a-week (in 1812, 
1813, and 1814), and the lowest 9$. (in 1823). The 
highest average price of wheat, in the same period, was in 
1812 ; the lowest in 18^2. 

/< Let us. now make 'some comparison between these 
wjages and prices. The weekly consumption of wheat in 
a labourer's family, consisting of himself, bis wife, and 
three children, may be stated at about two-thirds of a 
bushel ; the amount roiP their enjoyments will, therefore, 
depend, cmteris parOn^Sy upon the excess of the weekly 
wages above the price of two-thirds of a bushel of wheat. 



9 Francis Jeffrey, ▼ol, zzziii. page 180, of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, year 1820, states, that the abolition of the com laws would 
have the same effect as the extinction of the national debt — and 
argues, that nothing should stand in the way of this aboUtioo. 
He sees no reason why nine-tenths of sodety should pay a mono- 
poly price for their food, only to enhance the rental of the other 
tenth ; and be gives it as his firm conviction, that the total aboli- 
tion of the corn laws will save the country from the abyss of po- 
verty and misery to whicb^ if it bad not already arriTed, it is fast 
hastening. 
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liinr^ ibat exeew was the matest in 1614v m. 7s. lldr ; 
and the least, in 1810, !«• xd.. It will, however, be sa^ 
to draw onr conclusions from periods of a moderate length, 
than from single years. IiTe years are, probably, aa fair 
a period as can be cbosen ; and tbe year 1810 (aa die 
pomt of the highest alleged agricultnral prosperity) will 
not improperly be taken as tbe centre year of one of these 
periods. Comparing then the wages, as stated in tbe an- 
nexed tables, (in which the wages are those given in 
Northamptonshire, and the prices those for all England,) 
vith the price of two-thirds of a bnshel of wheat, it ap- 
pears, that in the first period of five years, ending with 
1807, the average excess of the weekly wages above tbe 
price of two-thirds of a bnshel of wheat, amounted to 4tf. 
Id. I in the second period, ending with 1812, it was 2«. 
lOd. ; in the third, ending with 1817, it was Ss.Sd.; in 
the fourth, ending with 1822, it was bs. lOd. ; and in the 
last, ending with 1827, it was 5^. 4(f. It necessarily fol- 
lows from this statement, that the period which is uni- 
formly cited as that of the greatest agricultural prosperity, 
was precisely that in which the surplus income of the la- 
bourer was the smallest, and consequently, that in which 
the comforts of the agricultural population were the most 
abridged." 

The pernicious effects of dear food on our manufactures 
is very clearly pointed out. It is shewn, that in the ma- 
nufacture of many articles, from 60 to 90 per cent, of the 
cost arises from the wages of our workmen. The immense 
consumpt of com by our artificers is shewn, and the inju- 
rious consequence of a check to their employment-^even 
to the land- holders themselves— explained. Coming from 
tbe heir of one of the greatest land-holders in tbe king- 
dom, this address must be attended with great effect, moie 
especially as Lord Milton supported the com law of 1815'; 
and it has only been after mature deliberation that he has 
become convinced of the impolicy of the present system. 

To conclude, let but the people second, with energy, the 
patriotic exertions of their able advocate. Lord Milton- 
let them remember that on the repeal of the odious trade- 
enthralling com laws, depends their future prosperity as a 
^eat commercial nation, and even in a great measure their 
individual happiness— let them put their shoulders to the 
wheels and that too, as one man, with heart and good-will. 
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ond tbey will b« sacceitfal^-^m havbg lirase ftristocratic 
and. braad-taxiog statutes repealed. . 



SECTION XVIIL 



EAST.INDIA COMPANY. 



Among the Tarious monopolies and privileged communi- 
ties which impede individual enterprise and national pro-» 
Bperity, the East-India Company stands pre-eminent — it 
forms one of the* ont-works which upheld the late rotten 
borongh system ; and, by its various connections and inte- 
restS) adds greatly to that mass of influence by which the lat- 
ter was supposed. This powerful association has becoaie 
more like a petty state, acknowledging a feudatory depen- 
dencie on the sovereign chief, than a company of tradeia, origi- 
nally incorporated for commercial purposes. It has rieen 
from very humble beginnings^ and perhaps it would not be 
easy to strike the balance of turpitude by which its power 
has been acquired. It has been nurtured under the foster- 



* A tax upon bread is the most oppcessive and unjust that could 
Ibe imposed oo the industrious classes. A man with £50 a-year, 
consumes individually, as much bread as a man with £50,G00, and 
roDsequently, suftains as great an annual loss by the artiiScial en- 
hancement of its price. All taxes on articles of ordinary consump- 
tion fall in the same disproportionate manner. They are like the 
fixed per centage on income, levied indiscriminately on every per- 
son, without regard to large or small revenues. Suw, tea, and 
malt, are articles of gencrS use ; and the labourer and artisan con- 
tribute exactly in the same proportion as a lord on their individual 
conftumption of those commodities. In fact, it is to duties of this 
description the Aristocracy have always shewn a marked partiality.; 
the excise, it is known, being the most productive branch of the 
revenue. Mr Pitt used to say, that the high price of labour in 
England was chiefly from the excise ; three-fifths of the wages of 
a poor man passing into the exchequer. But no much proportion 
of the incomes of the Aristocracy flow into the public treaaury. 
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rag cm of ihe Oligarchy, to wbicb, under {Murtienlar emer- 
gencies, it has been indebted for assistance ; and probably 
it is from a knowledge of tbis obligation, tbat tbis cba^ 
tered 'body feels snch a lively interest in tbe. safety of the 
state, tbat wbeneyer any popular movement indicates pro- 
oeedings bostile to tbe goyemment, it is instantly alarmed, 
and immediately places itself in an attitnde of defence* 
Cooaeqpiently, the £ast*India Company claims particnkur 
attention, from tbe period having arrived about which its 
charter expires, and the l^latnre will shortly have to 
determine its fatnre immnnities, and the relative position io 
which it is to stand to the government and the community. 

Before entering on the exposition of the present state 
<^ the East-India Company, it will be proper to give ^ 
brief outline of the history of this powerful assodatioB, an^ 
briefly indicate these extraordinary events by which a few 
traders in mace, nutmegs, and ginger, have been able to 
extend thev swav over 120 millions of inhabitants, whose 
happiness depends on their wisdom and justice. In ^v- 
iop; this notice, . we .shall enter into no detail of Asiatic 
triumphs, of battles and sieges. We have little taAte for 
these things at best, but still less when the combatants are 
uiequally matched^ — ^wb^n we should have to present a 
counterpart to the conquest of Peru and Mexico by the. 
Spaniard^^ — exhibit the conflicts of wolves and sheep, and 
shew how a handful of crafty, hardy, and unprinciple4 
Europeans wrested a mighty empire from the feeble grasp 
of the artless and effeminate Hindoos. Leaving out, Aere- 
for^, with one or two exceptions, all military details, which 
in justice ought never to have formed a part of the history 
of the East-India Company, we shall confine ourselvas 
principally to tbe civil transactions of tbis association. 

The first attention to the India trade appears to have 
been attracted by tbe success of the Dutch merchanti. 
These' rapacious traders having supplanted the Portuguese 
in that part of the world, had an entire monopoly el the 
trade, and ^vailing theqaselves of tbe exclusive possession 
c^ the market, exacted exorbitant prices for the produc- 
tions of tbe EasU To frustrate tbeir avarice, and obtain 
•aqne share in the lucrative traffic, the merchants of Lon- 
don despatched a mission to the Great Mogul,, to obtain 
from him a grant of commercial privileges to the English* 
The success of this nussion was not km>wn till the year 
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1600; but in the mean time, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and other principal merchants of the city, to the nnmber 
of 101, assembled at Fonnders' Malt, and estabKsbed an 
aasociation for tradin|f to India, for which tbey dob- 
scribed a capital of £33,133. This may be considered 
the germ of onr Indian empire. 

Qaeen Elisabeth granted a charter of incorporation to 
■eTeral merchants of the city, with the privilege to trade, 
exclusively, to tdl parts of Asia, Africa, and Ameriioa, for 
fifteen years. The capital of .this company amonni^ to 
about £70,000. They fitted out four ships, the bemia 
England* of the burden of S40, 260» &00, and 600 tons. 
The Talne of the ships' stores and provisions, of the mer- 
chandize 'forming die caigoes, and of the bullion, was es** 
timated at £68,373. 

This expedition was tolerably successful, brouglit home 
valuable cargdes of merchandize, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing factories at Bantany, and on the Molncca Islands. 
But, ttotwitbstandmg iht success of thb undertaking, no 
great e£R>rt was made to follow it «ip, «tfd for several yeart 
tSteVy the trade and capital of the^ Company gradually de- 
clined. In 1606, only three shi^ were fitted out. In 
1608, the Company having subscribed a capital of £33»000, 
for a fburth voyage, the whole of their ships were eitliet 
wrecked in India, or on their voyt^e home. Next yeiff 
they were more fortunate^ and their eliips bringitig home a 
raluable cargo of mace and nutm^, they divided a profit 
Of 211 per cent. Encouraged by this success, the Com- 
pany solicited the renewal of their charter, and seemed 
resolved to nush the trade with spirit. They built the 
largest ^hi)> that had ever been constructed in England for 
commercial purposes, being no less than 1000 tons burden. 
King James and his court attended the launch, and named 
her The Trade's Increase. ■ 

Unfortunately, this vessel was lost, atad Sir Henry 
Middleton, her commander, soon after died of grief. The 
trade subsequently declined, for which various causes may 
be assigned. The rivals of the Company, the Dutch and 
Portugueie, made use of every expedient their malice and 
treachery could suggest, to impede their success ; besides 
which, we may add, the erroneous principles on which the 
different voyages were undertaken. Instead of the trade 
being condncied upon a joint-stock, on account of the 
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whole Company, every indiyidiul was priyile^ed by the 
charter, to sabscribe as much or as little as be pleased, or 
oothiQg at all, for every voyage. The inconvenience aofl 
absurdity of this principle had ()ecome obvious; and in 
1613, it was determined to have no more sepai-ate voyr 
ages, but to open a subscription for a joint capital, to con- 
tinue for four years. Under this system' the affairs of the 
Company aasiiiped a new aspect, and in a very short tinte 
they had esUibUsbed more than twenty factories in differ 
rent pans. of the Moguls dominions, and the islands in the 
Indian seas. 

In 1616, when they proposed to raise a new capital, all 
raaks crowded into the subscription, whicK et the time of 
closing it, amounted to £ 1,629,040, being the largest capi- 
tal that Imd ever been subscribed in any part of. Europe, 
for a join^stock trade. Among the subscribers were 
fifteen dukes and earls, thirteen countesses, eighty-two 
kaightflb iDdudiBg judges and privy counsellors, eighteen 
widows, end maiden ladies^ besides clergymen, physicians^ 
merGhaot9, tradesmen, an4 others without any denomina- 
tion; in the whole 954 subscribers. The stock of. the 
Company sold for 203 per cent. The total value of their 
property, at this time, was estimated at £400,000 ; and 
it was stated by the deputy-goyemor, that they gave em- 
ployment to 10,000 tons of shipping, 2500 seamen, 500 
ihip««arpenters, and 120 factors in India. 

In 1669 ihe Company received two canisters containiQg 
143^ pounds of tea, which is supposed to have been the 
first importation of this article from any part of the Indies. 
It was partly given away in presents, and partly consumed 
in the India-House for the refreshment of the committees. 

In 1676, the trade of the Company having been very 
successful for many years, they were enabled, out of their 
accumulated profits, to double their capital to £739,782, 
upon which the market price of their stock, which had 
been under par, immediately rose to £245 per cent. The 
ships in their employ amounted to from thirty to thirty- 
five, of from 300 to 600 tons, and carrying from forty to 
seventy guns. In the year 1680, the company sent a ship 
to trade with China. The whole of that trade had here- 
tofore been monopolized by the Dutch and Portuguese. 
About thb time they acquired the privilege to coin money, 
not resembling British money, at Bombay and other places 
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in India. The Company consisted of 600 tnemben, wio 
were entitled to votes in proportion to their shares ; hence 
it happened that some had to the amount of sixty Toies : 
every member, moreover, had liberty to carry on trade in 
his own private account, to the extent of one*fifidi ef bi« 
stock in the Company^s capital. 

In 1698, the English factory obtained permission l^piir- 
chase three small villages, extending in all about ttHee 
miles along the east bank of the Ganges, and alxMit one 
mile back from it, for which they agreed to p^ annnaUy 
to the Nabob 1195 rupees. This paltry acquisition was 
the commencement of the territorial aggrandizement of 
the Company, by which they were afterwards enabled, «s- 
sisted by fraud and force, to extend themselves over the 
whole Mogul empire. The ground on which these vil- 
lages stood, forms the site of the great city of CalcnCtaj 
containing 600,000, inhabitants. 

Some jealousy, about this time, began to be enterlained 
at the increasing power of the Company ; and the gov^ii- 
ment intimated to the association, that a large sum would 
be expected for the public service, in consideration a^)^ 
parliamentary confirmation of their privileges. They ' df- 
fered to advance £700,000 at an interest of four per cent 
povided Uieir charter were fully confirmed by parliament. 
Meanwhile several opulent individuals offered to advance 
£2,000,000, provided they were invested with all the pri- 
vileges of the India trade, as heretofore enjoyed by the 
Company. Parliament accepted the larger sum, though at 
double interest, and a bill was ordered to be prepared for 
incorporating^ the subscribers. ' The Company, not to he 
outdone by their opponents, then proposed a loan of 
£2,000,000, but this availed them nothing. The govern- 
ment was favourable to the opposing interest, and they 
prevailed. So great were the advantages anticipated by 
the nation from the new association, that the sabscrtption 
of two millions was filled up within a few days after the 
books were opened. The greatest part of this sum was 
subscribed by foreigners. The king himself was an ad- 
venturer to the extent of £10,000. 

The charter of the original Company had not yet ex- 
pired, and a most ruinous contest ensued betwixt the rival 
^associations. More than sixty ships are said to have been 
employed by the contending interests in the India trKde; 
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Re ^t of India gdods, joined to other eanses prodnbed 
^ this mBlsb^ radveed the valve of the atodk ai the 
aid Conpanfy whtdi had heen as high as 500 per cent*, to 
89 per cent Both parties at length seem to have di»* 
covered the-TQiBoiis tendency of this contest, and a nnioa 
traa effected in 1702, by a tripartite indenture, wherain 
Qaeen Ann, ^e old Company, and the nevr Company 
were partners. According to this instmment, the two 
Companies bind themselves to have at least one-tenth of 
their exports in Enghsh man n fiict un w, and after the expira* 
tion: of seven years they are to be called ** The UnML 
C&mjpcm^ ^ 3igrchanis ^ England tradmg ft> ilu EaU 
hidieB^* trmch is their present designation. 

In 1766^ the Company, in eooseqaence of their territo- 
rial aeqwsttions, raiaed ^ir dividends from 6 td 10 per 
esiit» and shortly after to 12| per cent. In 1779, the time 
for the renewal of the charter approaching, the company 
pnideally iirepafed for that event, by a present to the 
pnUie of three seventy- four gun ships, besides a large swn 
ef money in bonnttes to 6000 seamen. Notwithstuiding 
this boons, in 1780 notice was given to the Company, by 
Government, that, on the ez|Hration of their charter, thm 
an^nsive privileges shonld cease^ unless they would agree 
to pay £1,000,CKK) into the exchequer, restrict their fatnre 
dividend to 8 «per cent* and pay three-fonrths of the sur- 
plus profits, ever and above that dividend, into the ezdie* 
quer. After much discussion, the demand for the renewal 
of their charter was reduced to £600,000. This renewal 
was to continue till the 1st day of March, 1791, when, on 
the payment of the debt due by Government to the Com- 
pany, their exclusive privileges should expire. 

The affiiirs of the East-India Company, and the transac- 
tions in Hindostan, began deeply to interest the public, 
and evory session of parliament produced some new in- 
vestigation oi» diis important subject. From raerdiants, 
the company had risen into sovereign princes, and instead 
of being occupied with the ginger and pep^ tiade» they 
were wholly absorbed in schemes of territorial aggrandise- 
naat. Occupied unceasingly in war — ^buying and ex- 
changing territory— -making treaties, of partition— >hiring 
teops to the native princes--ostablishing monopolies— and 
ANuenting hostilities among the nabobs and sul»hdars, that 
* Aflsa sbvt»sighted princes, after weakeauig each other hy 
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their mntual animoBitieB, might fall an eaRy prey to ibe ai^- 
ptfrior policy of the common invader. Tliese aToeattoM 
ill comported with the commercial character, and it was a 
little inconceivable how men, whose knowledge, it mayba 
supposed, was principally confined to making out invoices, 
bills of lading, or book-keeping by double entry, could 
discharge these royal functions* 

In 1783, Mr. Fox introduced his famous India Bills^the 
general objects of which were to divest the company el 
dieir administrative functions — to prohibit them fnm 
making war, unless in self-defence — from making trealiai 
of partition — hiring troops to the native princes — and eveiy 
illegal present was to be recoverable by any pertfon for his 
own benefit. These provisions sufficiently indicate the 
prevalent abuses. They were opposed by Mr. Pitt^.^un 
out of place, an oppositionist and reformer. The queeitoo 
agitated the whole nation ; and such was the outcry raisad 
by the company against the pretended violation of thi^r 
charter — ^representing such a- precedent as endangering the 
security of all the corporations in the kingdom,-— that they 
finally prevailed, and the bills, though passed in the Com- 
mons, were rejected by the Lords. 

Next year a dissolution of parliament and change^Df 
ministers having taken place, Mr. Pitt introduced a oew 
bill for the better government of Indian Many of the 
provisions of this bill were similar to those of Mr. Fox's. 
T^e most important difference related to the appointmeait 
of the Board of Control. The commercial affairs and 
territorial possessions of the Company, were to contuaue 
in their hands, subject to the superintendence of a board 
of commissioners appointed by the Crown. 

The next subject of any interest is the trial of Warren 
Hastings. This gentleman had presided over India thirteen 
years, and arrived in England on the I6th of June, 1 786*. 
On the 26th of the same month, Mr Burke» who had. 
brought heavy accusations against him in the piecediag 
session, gave notice of his intention to impeach. bim for 
high crimes and misdemeanours, alleged to have been 
committed in India. After long debates in this and ««e- 
ceeding sessions, the prosecution was sanctioaed by the 
Commons, and in 1787, articles of impeachm'ent weiftoeiit 
to the Lords. ' The trial was protracted from year tot year, 
till 23rd of April, 1795, wlien the accused was acquitted, 
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io» tire payment of his fees, of all tbe charges preferred 
vgainst him. The Company, in consideration of the ser- 
viees of this officer, discharged the expenses he had in- 
virrred by .the prosecution, amonnting to upwards of 
£70,000, and settled upon him an annuity of £5000. 

In 1793 the charter of the Company was renewed, and 
iheir exclusive privileges continued to them until the first 
day of March, 1814. In this act a clause was inserted to 
restrain the belligerent propensities of the Compan)r's ser- 
^nmts, but it appears not to have been much regarded. In 
1792 Tippoo Saib was despoiled of half his dominion$y 
and compelled to deliver two of his sons into the hands of 
the Marquis Comwallis, as hostages for the performance 
^ a treaty by which he engaged to pay £ 1,600,000 in 
money to thd Company. In 1799 this prince was again 
altaeked by Lord Momington, now Marquis Wellesley, 
under pretext of having entered into negotiations with the 
l^ench and some of the native princes, for the entire ex- 
pulnoB of the English from India. This war completed 
^e destruction of the Sultan. His capital of Seringapatam 
was taken by assault, himself slain in its defence^ and his 
domiuions dismembered. His descendants are now sup- 
ported by pensions payable by the ci-devcmt dealers in 
mace and cloves. 

* The Company having obtained possession of the diffe- 
rent members of the Mogul empire in 1803, completed 
their conquests by attacking the Mogul himself in his 
capital of Delhi. This monarch and his family were also 
placed upon the pension-list of the Company. 

We shall only mention a few more facts connected with 
the Company's history till the opening of the trade in 
1814. By the 29 Geo. IIL c. 65, they were authorised to 
^M one million to their capital stock* The new stock 
heing subscribed at 174 per cent, produced £1,740,000, 
which raised their -joint-stock to five millions. In 1798, 
they wei^ authorized to add another million to their capital 
hy atdMcripcioD, midckig it £6,000,000, its present amount. 
Inis additional stock product £2,000,000^ being sub- 
mibed at 200 per cent. 

* In 17W, valnaUe concessions were made to the Aoieri- 

' Cttis> with regard-to the India trade. They were permitted 

*|u««ry en tmde widi the Company's territories in India, 

^,uitielea>Bet prahibtted by law, on paying only the duties 
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fjtid bj Britbb yaMete. Theie advai^ages wem 6«i 
neglected by tbe Americani. In a few yean. the toUb mf 
ibe United States in India equalled nearly one-half the 
trade of the Conapany. It was aingalar policy to adf 
niit a foreign state to toe participation of the IndSa tinde 
while our own merchants were excluded* 

Tn 1803, daring the alarm of an invasion, the Companyt 
at a genera] court, came to a resolution to present to gor 
yernment 10,000 tons of shipping to guard the coast, an4 
to be maintained at their own expense. In the years 18Qft 
and 1809, the Company lost four outward-bound and m 
homeward-bound ships. The value of the ships and ear- 
goes was estimated at two milUons« 

We have now mentioned the most important facts in the 
history of the East-India Company till the year 1819^ 
when the exclusive privil^es of this association weve in 
part abolished. Prior to that time, private traders wen 
not wholly excluded from the India trade. By the 17lh' 
clause of tbe act of 1793, the Company weiB obliged to 
appropriate 3000 tons of shipping for carrying out goods 
belonging to private, merchants and manufacturers. The 
act of 1813 continues to the Company the revenue and 
territorial acquisitions in India, and the exclusive monop<dfr- 
of the China trade; but the trade to India, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions and regulations, is thrown open to the en- 
terprise of individuals. These immunities were conceded 
to the Company until 10th April, 1831, absolutely, and 
afterwards, until three years' notice be given by Parlia- 
ment, and the debt due from the public to the Con^Muiy 
be paid. 



SECTION XIX. 

TSmRITOBIAL RSVXMUBS AHD COMIiBROB OV IITIIIA. 

The fiscal system of India is distinguished by a peealn 
aritf which is without parallel in Europe. The rental of 
the soil, in lieu of being monopolised by an eppujiaiye 
aristocracy, is applied to defray the chaigea etf geinirnMel, 
the enppert of a Military forces and lb eatpen oe fif iha 
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JidKial admiiiisliatbB. Th^ HiaiiiNn mre,' iiappil v, iiiiKe* 
.fOttiited wilfa ^^e cnstom-diities, the excise^ dnbeSyiiiKt 
assessed taxes, wUch weigh down industry and: abridge 
enfojnnents in ^tain* In the Ea8t> the state takes 
about one fifth of the' gross prodnce of the land, and* that 
satisfies nearly all its wants. Other taxes are incon^ider- 
Me ; as the transtt-dnties, staropff, licenses, and judicial 
lees. The monoply of salt and opinm is also a soarce of 
income* fiat the principal source of revenue is the land- 
tUF, which, constituted the only rent payable by the culti* 
vators of the soil, under the Hindoo and Mahomedan so- 
▼eraigns. 

The gross rerenues of India, in the year 1627, amount* 
ad to £23,383,497 ; the expenditure, inclusive of the in- 
terest of the debt, to £23,323,179. The chief items of 
expenditure are the military, civil, and revenue establish- 
menta ; salaries, pensions, superannuation-allowances, and 
stipends payable to deposed princes. 

The total amount of territorial debts in India, in the 
same year, was £42,870,876 ; the interest of the debt 
£l,749,068. By some writers the debt of India is con- 
fluiered to operate in the same way as the borough-debt in 
Britfun ; by rendering a large class of persons interested 
in the permanency of the British power. This is a one- 
sided view of' the question, which it is hardly worth while 
stopping to answer. Creditors may feel an interest in 
their debtors, of the same kind as that which subsists be- 
tween a lord and his vassal ; but this sort of relation does 
not tend to increase mutual attachment. A government, 
by incurring debt, may create a partial interest in its 
stability, but this advantage must be far more than 
counterbalanced by alienating the vast majority, in conse-. 
quence of the additional burthens which the debt renders 
necessary ; and, in the foreign transactions of such a 
government, its power and influence are. weakened by a 
knowledge of its financial encumbrances. 

Leaving, however, this matter as irrelevant to ourim- 
mediate purpose, let us continue the inquiry into the 
fiiiances of India. The Company have never been able 
to. realize a surplus revenue from their territorial posses- 
sions. All Ithe incopae they have derived from Indian 
taaation has been expended in defraying the salaries of 
tl^ir aeryants, in .the maintenance of a numerous army^ 

'k2 
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tod •ther MteUkhnanti neenrary to the , 

tbeir |io««r. The only towroe of nirplat ««»»• j^T; 
pfkymest of the intereat of their capii^ atock, wet!* 
ovtgoiogBy has been the commercial jjm^ ^rimfi mm 
tbeir exdnaiire priidlegw. The aatim ef Aew P«»"l* 
will ho proper to explioa, in order to prepare the ^^^ 
A.few obeerratione on the ntnewal of the Company » !*»* 

. The Gomroereial profits of the Company are chje^^ 
rired from their monopoly of the trade miea. The WM 
lowing statements shoir the diffbrettce between the fi^ 
cost of tea at Canton and its price at the East India m^ 
inlmmthrt from which an estimate may be formed of tfis 
profit on tye^mifle ir^ 

Tea purohamhltflBs^^^*^ 

fiim9 cost. 
Ydarft. lbs. L TKr ^-.-t« 

1824-26 28,697,088 1,d0e,8e6 U, 4*>i®*"^' 

1826.2e... ..27,821,121 1,729,949 .... 1#. Ud. 

1826*27..^.^4e,182.241.-*...2,368,461 U. Sitf. 

1827-28 .^,26a.933.«^...2,Q8e,971**'...U. 3d. 

it. 

Sales, in JEngiami» 

Y^ari. Uml L lb. 

1826.26 .^,808,e68 a,872,686 2fc 104. Mwly. 

182«i,27 27,709,97<i .3,496,092.., ..,2#, 64. 

I827.28 28,120,354.,?'-*3,363>966..,...2«. 5d. 

182829 28,230,383 3,286,272 2*, Aid. 

It thns appears the Company charge considerably more 
than 100 per cent, additional to the prime cost on all the 
teas consumed in the kingdom. It is almost the only ar- 
ticle of traffic in which they realize a profit. Their exports 
to China consist almost entirely of woollens, and this branch 
of trade is wholly unproductive. 

The Company has lately ^ent little niercfatodi^e to 
India, except military stores^ which, being charged to the 
territorial account, do not enter into a statement of com- 
ti^ercial profits. It imports, hoi^ever,' to a considerable 
amount, from that country, raw silk, indigo, and othvr 
articles. Whether there is any profit or loss- in the trade 
it is difiScult to determine from the accounts submitted to 
parliament. 
; In addition to the profits on its trade, the Company are 
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MMed to a etrtain dvtf vpoa {(oods impcutad by tbepiik 
vttte and piTilegad trada, warehoased and sold tbroogii Hi 
ttadioBi* Fmoi (be graaa jirofitB aiiaing from tbk trader 
a iai^ dedoctton it to be made for tbe ezpeate of fraigbt 
md deimiRage, anioaDtiiigr> >Q ^^^> ^ £66»,964. After 
fmyiagall tb^ other expensefr of the comniefeial eetablbb^ 
tteat, iaterest on the bond-debt, &c. the diirideitd r^mtinb 
to b& provided. The capital stock of tbe Company It 
dB6^QO0,00O$ BO that, at 10^ per ceat.,^it requires a net 
pra^ of £620fi00 per annum to pay the dividend. 

Novr these prellmioaries bring us to tbe eondderadofi ef 
a very important isBue between the pubtie and the Eaet- 
ladia Company. -The Company, we have seen, baa n«t 
realized a sarplus revenue from tbeir territorial acquisi- 
Cions ; that has been all expended in the charges of war 
and government. Commercial pro^ then, are the only 
sonree from which the Company has a sorplus-reventie to 
pay the dividends and support their home-establishmenta. 
But it appears the profits of tbe Company on the sevml 
bivncfaes of trade, are either none at all, or pcry unimpor- 
tant, except in tbe single article of tea. So that, in met, 
it ia the people of England who pay tbe dividends of the 
proprietors, and other outgoings, in the monopoly price el 
their teas. Let us inquire whether this is conformable to 
tbe agreement between the Company and tbe public 

Tbe act of the S4th Geo. III. c. 88, provides that there 
ahall be at least four sales in every year, at which there 
aball be put up such quantities of tea as shall be judged 
. equal to dke demand; that the tea so put up shall be sold, 
I without reserve, to the highest bidder, provided an advanoe 
I of one penny per pound shall be bid upon the prkM at 
I uMoh ^ acme shall be put ups and that it shall not be 
t lawful for the Company « to put up their tea for sale at 
^ any prices which shall, iipon the whole of the teas so pat 
op at any one sale, exceed, the prime cost thereof* with 
tke freight and ehargta of importation, together with lanb- 
fal mteresi from the time of the arrival of such tea in Great 
Britaie and the common premium of insm*ance, as a com» 
penaation for the seorrisk incurred therein.** 

Here are the terms of the contract between the4MMBii' 
nranitT and the merchants of Leadeahall : tbe latter are t^ 
MippW the former wiCb Wi^puintity of tea adequate to tbeir 
deMady and| 'to pvaveat extertien in the price, aU tbe 
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UeiD0 of cbtige which the CemfmMff-m Additimi U>'ik§ 
INrioiQ co$t» are allow^ to include in the pat-np price,, ait 
di9tioctly 8peci6ed ; bqt there is aa item for the CbflfMH^ 
dividends f ami it was certainly never intended they «bonU 
l>e paid .oat of the profits of the tea trade. • All the ]egi»» 
iature contemplated was to retnibiu»e the Company the 
.prime cost of their teas and leaiooable charges, bnt awar 
,tjiat..tbey shonld be .enabled to realiae an axoi'bitant profit 
jippticable to. their general expenditare. That this pr^ 
has been realized is prdved from a atatament subiK»itt^lo 
,^ Committee of toe House of Commons last seseioi^ 
.which shows that the profits; on the China, trada for the 
)a»t fifteen years amounted to £16,971,31& Had the 
trade with China been open, the Company mast have beea 
aatisfiad with the ordinary mercantile profit ; they ooaU 
not have taxed the public to the amount of upwards of 
ope .million per annum, to provide a fund, not only for the 
.payqient of the dividend upon India Stock and the intfor*- 
.eat .of their bond debt, but also materially to aid dteir 
wasteful Indian expenditure. 

Next let us. inquire in what relation the Company and 
the public stand in respect to the trade to India, exclusive 

of China. 

In 1813 the trade to India was thrown open to private 

merchants, but was still, in some measure, impeded 'by 
' enactm^nts which required that all ships passing to the 
eastward of the Cape-of-Good-Hope should exceed 350 
tons of burden, and which rendered it necessary to pro- 
cure a license to trade from the Court of Directors, or,- 
upon their refusal, from the Board of Control. This act 
also provided that certain articles of Indian produce should 
be brought to the port Qi London alone. British ships 
were still prevented from trading between ports without 
the kingdom, and places witbin the limits of the East-India 
.Company's charter. These restrictions were much relax- 
ed in 1823. The export of military stores to India is re- 
served to the. Company, but ships, without limitation to 
bnriben, may clear out, unlicensed, for any place eastward 
of the Cape-of-Good-Hope, except for minorports between 
the Indus and Malacca. , A- license is stillj necessary to 
proceed to any o.the.r except the four principle settlements 
-^^Caloutta, Madras, Bombay, and£rincd.of Wake's Island, 
vutfain these limit9» .Vessels, ratnming < from India may 
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le adimll6d tio teCifjriii itiy of Om wwMwtti ng porCv 
^ Gteal BriliiD, and trade is pemiiitod between loreign 
yottt and pkcee wklnii tfae limiti of the Compen/t cliir* 
ler. • 

The effect ef epeniag the trade to India has beea gtM^ 
If to mcrtasd its amovnt. The highest Talae of goods 
exported to India in any year between 1792 and 1811 dad 
not exceed £2^476,987 (the exports of 1808.) It will bo 
seen, hereafter, that this amount is less than one half of 
the vahM of the present exports. The increase has >chieil]r 
taken place in the export of cotton-manufactared goods; 
^Tions to 1813 ihe amoont of cotton goods exported to 
India was very trifling. They now fall Tory little short 
sf jS2>0OO,OOO in yalue annnaUy. This angmeatation may 
partly be attributed to the extxaordinary improvement 
whieh has taken place in onr mannftbctnres, attended by 
a great reduction of price, and to the extension and conso^ 
lidation of the British power in India 

The followmg statements show at once the compuratiTe 
exports and imports of the Company, and the free and 
prinleged trade in their transactions with India and Chituu 

JExports hy ihe PrwcOe Trade, 

YeWiL Total to IndU and China. By the Private Trad* 

1825 ;^,918,071 afi2,674.6«0 

1886 4,468,883 2,0^5,888 

1837 6,201,699 3,90:«,006 

1828 6,212,353 4,085,426 

Exports by tiie Eastmlndia Company. 

Tears Merchandise for tale. Storei. Total. 

1825-26 £754,832 £501,518 £1,256,360 

1826-27 626,055 907,833 1,733,668 : 

1827-28 ^.... 494,922 807,354 1,302,278 , 

1828^9 636,441 462,369 1,098,610 

Imports from India and China* 

Yewra. By the Company. By the Private Trade. . TotaL 

1825 .,£5,375,492 «J.178,925 10,554,417 

1826 5,076,360 6,162,609 10,688,869 

1627 6,148,077 4,514,661 10,662.788 

1828 ..o*. 6^78,906 6,648,1671 11,220,676 

5 

Thesa statements show cleariy the benefits which hav^ 
reittlted to the commnnity from the opening of the trade 
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to India and the outlet it has afforded to Britich {ndns* 
tiy and manufactures. From the first, it appears, the ex- 
ports by the private trade to the east nearly doubled in 
four years ; while from the second it appears the exports 
of the Company, during the same period, and under simi- 
lar favourable circumstances, have declined rather than 
Migmented. What more can be required to establish the 
advantages of free trade, and the greater results which 
may be anticipated from the frugality, activity and enter- 
prize of individuals, than from the expensive, negligent, 
and drowsy proceedings of chartered monopolies ? 

• It is worthy of observation, that the most enlightened 
servants of the Company doubted whether the natives of 
India would ever be brought to consume largely European 
manufactures. Experience has falsified their representa: 
dons. Similar results may be confidently expected from 
the opening of the trade to China. 



SECTION XX. 

RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER OF THE EAST-INDIA 

COMPANY. " . 

Such improvements in the national representation, as 
would insure an honest and enlightened government, would 
render unnecessary any great changes in the scheme of 
our Indian administration. Ministers, having the control 
of the affairs of India, are responsible for their manage- 
ment ; and, provided the people of Britain had an adequate 
control over them, there would be little risk of misgovem- 
ment, either in Great Britain or her great dependency. 
But if a system is. tolerated, which admits of th^ accesfioji 
to power of corrupt and incapable men, the calamity is 
felt in every part of the empire. Hence, the happiness 
of the vast population of Hindostan, no less than that of 
the United Kingdom, is identified in the now-successful 
question of pRrUamentary Reiform. 
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The goyerDcnent of India, it appears to us, must aJwfiya 
be so constituted as to be subordinate to the general 
government. Equality would generate rivalry ; rivalry^ 
hostility ; and this last be the source of mutual weakness 
and annoyance. All these evils are obviated by the su-. 
premacy of the Board of Control. The sovereigns of 
Leadenhall can never compete with the sovereigns of 
Downing-street ; yet, though the dependence of the for- 
mer is secured, it is not so far merged in the latter as to^ 
preclude them from the exercise of a distinct and separate 
administation. 

Another advantage results from the existing system in 
the division of India patronage. Supposing the Uompany . 
deprived of their ten'itorial authority, by whom could the 
immense patronage of India be exercised ? It was the 
principle of the India bills of Mr. Fox to vest the patronage 
of India in a Board, emanating from parliament and inde- 
pendent of the Crown ; but, in the lately corrupt constitu-- 
tion of the House of Commons, this was only adding to 
the power and emolument of the Aristocracy. Again, to 
▼est India patronage tn ministers would be not less objec- 
tionable ; it would form an enormous addition to the over- 
whelming influence of the Crown. The Court of Direc-? 
tors, however, though tbey have some interests in common 
with the Oligarchy and executive government, are not di- 
rectly identified with either ; they are a different power, 
based on different interests ; their constituency are neither 
pot- wallopers, burgage-holdera, nor freeholders — they are 
proprietors of India Stock ; and this is a qualification from 
which neither the peerage nor the House of Commons de- 
rive their ascendancy. Under this arrangement a diver- 
sion of influence is obtained, and the danger to public li- 
berty, which might result from consolidating the patronage 
of India with that of the United Kingdom, is in some 
measure averted. 

In our opinion, then, the Company ought to retain their 
political sovereignty, and for this plain reason — that we do 
mot see by what other constituted authority their functions 
could be discharged with less danger to the community. 
But though we think the general plan of the Indian go- 
vernment cannot be greatly improved, we are not insensible 
to the defects in its practical adniinistration. The diffe- 
rent departlnents of the Compuiy's administration, we 
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hare little doubt are more pregnant with abnse, if that be 
possible, tban tbe borongh system itself. But this is a 

Saestion wholly distinct from that, we have been investiga- 
ng, and into tbe merits of which we are not prepared to 
enter. There are, however, a few points bearing on this 
branch of the subject so notorious, that we cannot forbear 
noticing them, and trusting that they will receive modi- 
fication in tbe approaching renewal of the Company's 
charter. 

For instance, it appears a monstrous abuse« that, the 
directors, who are only chosen for four years, should yir- 
tually exercise their functions for life. Of the twenty-four 
directors, six are obliged to retire every year in rotation ; 
but, instead of withdrawing entirely, they secede for one 
year only, being sure, as a matter of course, of being re- 
elected for another four years when the period of proba- 
tion expires, and so on to the end of their lives, through 
the influence of their co-directors : for which purpose 
their names are enrolled on what is termed the <* House 
List," in Leadenball-street. 

' The number of proprietors of India-Stock is about 
2,200, In the choice of directors, £ 1,000 stock gives one 
vote ; £8,000 stock two votes ; £6,000 stock three votes ; 
and £ 10,000 stock four votes. Tliis is the principle of 
the select-vestry system, without the same justification.' 
There is nothing analogous to it in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament, and it is as unsuitable in the choice of 
the governors of an empire, as if the members of tbe 
House of Commons were each to have votes proportioned 
to the magnitude of their rent-roll. 

Among the prerogatives which the Company exercise, 
one is justly objectionable, namely, the power of denying 
to British sulyects permission to reside in India. By tbe 
5Srd Geo. III. c. 155, heavy penalties are imposed upon 
any British subject who shall proceed to India without 
license from the Directors or Board of Control. Tbe 
focal governments are also empowered, if they see fit, to 
Mnd home any European residing there, even thov^h jn 
possession of a license. It is also enacted that no British 
irabject shall reside in the interior, at a greater distsince 
than ten miles from the presidencies, without a certificate 
bf leave from the local authorities. Till a very late period, 
no European was allowed to hold lands either as proprietor 
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or tfpon lease. By a recent regulation, however, of the 
present Governdr-general, the indigo planters have been per- 
mitted to take leases of lands from the natives for the cul- 
tivation of the plant. 

Such restrictions are an arbitrary abridgement of the 
rights of locomotion and enterprise, for which we have 
never seen any adequate justification. No danger can 
possibly result from the free settlement of any of the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom in India. The whole 
European community scattered through this vast region, 
"exclusive of those in the service of the Company, does not 
exceed 3,000, and any increase to their number, so as to 
excite apprehension, is wholly improbable. Were it not 
so, the Company can have no right to exercise an authori- 
ty injurious both to their fellow-subjects and the native 
population, merely for the sake of perpetuating their own 
power. 

Lastly, the freedom of the press in India requires a 
more constitutional guarantee than the capricious censor- 
ship of the Governor-general. 

Having shortly noticed the political part of the India 
question, let us come to the commercial branch of the sub- 
ject: this is the real point of interest to the people of 
-Great Britain. Comparatively, the future territorial 

fovernment of Hindostan is unimportant, but every in- 
abitant of the United Kingdom is deeply interested in a 
free trade to China ; and we sincerely trust this interest 
will not be compromised — that there will be no renewal 
of the Company's charter, without an entire abolition of 
their cc mmercial monopol y. 

A defence of some kind may be always devised by art- 
ful persons for every abuse and every oppression ; but we 
cannot collect from the inquiries of the Parliamentary 
Conihiittees of last Session, that any casie, the least plausi- 
ble, has been made out to justify the commercial privi- 
leges of the Company. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tioD of the Chinese, government, in its peculiar policy, in 
the local usages of the natives, or in their anti-commercial 
spirit, to interdict the opening of the trade* Both the pub- 
lic officers of China and the people are a thrifty race, and 
the same' motives- of interest which actuate ihe British 
:merchaat, concur to induce them to desire a more ^xfend- 
ed Doercantile intercourse with this country. 
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Why then should this spirit — ^the mntnal interetts d 
two empires — be cramped by the costly and cumbersome 
incubus of Leadenhali-street ? The Court of Directors 
have sufficient to engage their attention in the discharge 
of their political functions, without being fettered by mer- 
cantile pursuits ; and the sooner they divest themselves of 
the remnant of their commercial character, the better for 
both Britain and Hindostan. The Company has become 
a great political government, and is no more adapted to 
the pursuits of commerce than the Imperial Parliament. 

The trade with China neither requires the capital, nor 
united action of a privileged association. The French, 
the Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, the Austrians, and 
Americans, all resort to Canton, and none of them cairy 
on the intercourse through the intervention of an exclu* 
sive company. The Dutch trade, which is the most im- 
portant, used to be conducted by a privileged dompany, 
but it is now thrown open. The free trade of the Ameri- 
cans with China has greatly augmented since 1814; — ^and, 
what is most extraordinary, they actually export to Can* 
ton British manufactures — manufactures which the Bri- 
tish merchant is interdicted exporting, and which the Com- 
pany cannot export with a profit, owing to their circnitoas 
and costly mode of transacting business — and the unfitness 
of their institutions for commercial purposes. 

After such facts as these have been established in evi- 
dence, ought it to be any longer a question whether the 
commercial privileges of the Company ought to be renew- 
ed ? We think decidedly not. The interests of the pub- 
lic are directly opposed to the monopoly. For years we 
have been paying double the prices for our teas we ought 
to pay; double the prices that are paid on^the Continent 
and America, where there are no privileged associations. 
And fur what purpose are the people of the United King- 
dom subjected to this extortion ? Why, in addition to our 
dther buithens, should we be made to pay two millions 
per annum for the benefit of the Company ? We are be* 
coming a sober people— a tea-drinking nation, and why 
should this improvement in national character be obstruct- 
ed by overgrown monopolists ? The reason is this : The 
finances of the Company are embarrassed. They can- 
not pay their dividbnd out of fair mercantile profits. 
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sad they «eek to pay it out of th« prodoce of a poll-tax 
foried on the people of Britain.* 

Here is the gist of the matter at issue between the 
Company and the pablic The question is not the poHcy 
of vl free-trade wiUi China; on this point no weH-inform- 
td person ca^ entertain a doubt : the interests of com- 
iperce, the interests of the people at large, and of the pub- 
lic revenue of the country, would all be promoted by free 
trade ; but then how are the Company's dividend, the in* 
terest of their bond debt, and other out-goings to be paid? 
They have no surplus territorial revenue ; the profits of 
the TEA -TRADE are their sole dependence.--^Thi8 is the 
rub ! But what, it may be asked, nave the community to 
do with the pecuniary difficulties of a knot of intriguing, 
ambitious, and improvident speculators ? What is India 
le Britaitt ? Some thousands of adventurers have amass- 
ed princely fortunes there by rapine and extortion, and 
have returned to spend them in this country, to add to the 
aristocracy of wealth already too predominant. Beyond this 
we have derived no advantage from our Eastern acquisitions 
•-Hieither tnw glory nor national happiness. Why should 
ve then be called upon to make a sacrifice? If the Company 
OMmot maintain their association without public support ; 



* We have said, that we were becominga <' tea-drinking nation; * 

here Is the proof from the statement submitted to the Commons* 

Committee, by Mr Crawford, of the comparative consumption per 

besdi of tea and Cofiee in Great Britain, France, and the United 

States. 

Tea. Coffte. 

Um. OS. dwts. lbs. oz. dwtf. 

Great Britain 1 7 8 10 14 

France 9 13 

United States 9 4 2 1 11 

Several statements were submitted to the Committee, with a. 
view of showing the amount of the tax entailed on the community 
^y like Company's exclusive privilege ; by one witness it was esti- 
nitid at iS 1,600,000 per annum ; by another at £1,727,934, and 
by a third at £2,588,499. 

For a comparative statement of the prices at which teas, are sold 
by the Company, and on the Continent, and in America, we must 
refer to the statement of Dr. Kelly, No. 4709, of the Lords* Com- 
nufteib ' Th6 prices at the Company's sales in London, ezchifhre 
algovemiBCf&t duty, are about double those in the countries men-« 
tinned. 
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if they cannot carry on trade to advantage, without privi- 
leges faurtfal to the commanity ; if they cannot enter into 
fair competition with indiFiduals, let them retire from the 
contest — let them dissolve, and leave commerce to be 
pursued by others on more prudent and economical prin* 
ciples. 

Only think of the situation of that most patient of aU 
animals,' the British public, in this business. Tlie govern- 
ment levies a hundred per cent tax on tea for the sup- 
port of extravagance, and the payment of their dividends, 
and the Company a monopoly tax to the same amount, 
and for similar pui^oses. How finely is John Bull situ- 
ated between the exclusives- of Leadenhall and the op- 
pressors of Downing-street ! If to these agreeables, we 
add the exti'a sugar- tax he is compelled to pay for the 
benefit of the West-Indian fiaggellants, with what gusto be 
must needs swallow his morning and evening beverage; 
what fervent ejaculations he must utter over his cups for 
Uie prosperity and permanence of oligarchical govern- 
ment ! 

There is, however, one resource to the Company, in lieu 
of the profits of the exclusive trade to China — they may 
RETRENCH. Like their prototype, the Borough- System, 
they are embarrassed from a long course of war and pro- 
digality, and they must economize. The people of Bri- 
tain will never submit to be taxed for the maintenance of 
their territorial sovereignty and patronage. They must 
reduce still further than they have yet done, their military, 
civil, judicial, and revenue establishments ; they must car- 
tail enormous salaries, and their << dead-weight ;" be less 
lavish in granting pensions, superannuations^ and allow- 
ances to relatives and dependents ; and if all this is not 
enough, they must, instead of bartering offices and ap- 
pointments iu India for the benefit of themselves, sell 
them openly and fairly to meet their expenditure. At all 
events, they may rely upon it, that they will not be allow- 
ed to tax the community, neither one, two, nor tbvee mil- 
lions per annum after the 1 0th of April 1834.* 



* From a statement of Mr MeWill, auditor general to the* Com- 
pany, it appears the gross revenue of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, in the year 1828, was £22,551,617 ; of this revenue, 
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SECTION XXI. 



. CORRUPTIONS IN THE MILITARY AND NAVAL SYSTEM Q? 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Amongst the many exorbitant charges to which the British 
nation^ for a Jong series of years, has been subjected, 
none is of a more insufferable and scandalous nature than 
that of the Standing Army. A Standing Army is uncon- 
Btitutional ; for the constitution of the country does not 
recognize a soldier, much less one hundred thousapd of 
them. It is not only unconstitutional, but it is burden- 
some upon the people of Britain to such a degree, as to 
make it, any longer,' quite insufferable. While the people 
have to pay thirty millions as the interest of the national 
debt, they are also doomed to pay other fifteen millions 
for the support of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance depart- 
ments of our peace, or as we should rather say, war estab- 
lishment system. The following comparison of the cost 
of the peace establishment of 1792 and of 1830 is very 
instructive. 



£15,384,528 was the produce of the land-tax : the charges of col- 
lecting the revenue, pensions, &c. £5,524,928. The charge for 
erilecttng the gross revenue of the United Kingdom, amounting to 
£67,0^>O29, is £3,797*038. 

llie following returns, by the auditor-general of the Company, 
exhibit a statement of the military charges, the general civil charg. 
es, and the judicial charges of the three Presidencies for the year 
1898:-— 

MUitarj Cluurgci. General Civil Charges. Judicial Cliarni. 

Beoffsl ^4,747,224 £1,791,608 £1,147,486 

Madras 3,926,267 360,484 377,158 

Bombay 2,111,222 542,202 312,222 

Total...£l0,784,713 £2,694,204 ,€1,836,816 

Can any one believe the Company will not be able to find re- 
sources for such lavish outgoings, without a monopoly of profit on 
ths consumption of tea ? Black Book. 

l2 
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Ymw ITM. Tmt 1890. 

Mavy 1,985,482 5,902,339 

Ordnances 444,863.... I,5a9,l6(^ 

Total charge X.4,7a0,649 X. 19,280,757^ 

It ibns appears that the peace establifibment of 1830 
exceeds that of 1792 more than threefold ; and that since 
1815, tipwards of two hundred and thirty millions have 
been expended on soldiers, sailors, ships, and artillery, al- 
thoagh we have been all the time in a state of general 
tranquillity. The only ground on which il is attempted to 
justify the expenditure so enormously great in comparison 
with that of any former peace establishment, is the expe- 
diency of being at all times 'prepared for war. So that 
after expending eleren hundred millions in the purchase of 
a secure and lasting peace ; after sacrificing a million in 
fortifying Belgium against French aggression ; after erect^ 
ing splendid and costly monuments to commemorate the 
glorious triumphs of Waterloo; after all these efforts, 
glories, and sacrifices, we cannot yet sit down in safety 
without bristling on all sidesVith cannon and bayonets. 
Is this, we ask, any proof of progression in human affairs ? 
Is this the boasted ** settlement of Europe f* Are these 
the blessings of legitimate and constitutional monar* 
chies ? Are nations, in their relation to each other, al- 
ways to exemplify tbe condition of man in a state of na- 
ture, with couched lance, watchful eye, and trembling 
heart, fearing to be the victim of beasts of prey, or of the 
tomahawk and scalping knife, or of his not less savage 
fellow-creature ? If these are all the guarantees of social 
happiness which aristocratic governments can give, we 
say, Away with them ! Let us try new men, new princi- 
ples, and new in8titutions.f 

A principal cause of the vast increase in the military 
expenditure of the country, is the number and establish- 
ments of the army. From the inquiries of the Finance 
Committee, it appears, that in 1792 the number of all 



* Annual Finance Accounts, p. 10. 
f Financial Reform, p. 213. 
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nake in th« vrxny wm 57,251 ; and that aecording to the 
statement of Sir H. Paraell, they were distinguUhed as 
follows : — 

Offlotrt and Men. 

Grest Britain « 17i007 

Ireland 11,901 

Bait Indies 10,700 

Canada, Nova Scotia> and Bermuda... 6,061 

Gibraltar 4,281 

West India Islands and New Soath Wales 7»96I 

67,251 

In 1828 the number of all ranks was 1413,738 ; the dis- 
tribution was as follows :— • 

Great Britain 29,616 

Ireland 23,960 

Colonies 37,037 

East Indies .' 26,116 

116,736 

The chief part of this enormous increase is accounted 
for as under : — 

Increase in the Mew Colonies HyllS 

Increase in the Old Colonies 849 

Increase in Great Britain 9,094 

Increase in Ireland 10,363 

Increase in the East Indies 14»287 

61,706 

Tims you see that up to the year 1828, the increase of 
the army was upwards of 50,000 men — ^nearly double to 
what it was in 1792 ; and of course the military expendi- 
ture of the country was doubled by this great addition to 
our military force. Besides even this, it will be in the 
recollection of our readers, that when Wellington was 
compelled to resign, the reforming and economizing 
ministry who succeeded, actually increased the army 
10,000 men, making the total number of forces upheld by 
the people of Britain to be upwards of 126,000 men. 

Allowing that the extent of our foreign possessions has 
rendered necessary an increase in the army, this does not 
apply to the household troops^ as thev are never sent 
abroad in time of peace ; yet it is in this branch of the 



y^ 
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•eirice^ and in dragoon, itwt tliei« Imm bMii th» fmt^ 

est augmentation. The following statement ahows the 
increase of life and foot-guards, and cavalry, at the taw 
periods : — 

<MBctn and Moi- taowMia 

Caromi«l«iMd T«talXcB«4 Awkaa* 

Kanic aad Ftt«. OSoenia Oflleanin Filein 

107SI 1890L ISSa 1830. 18301 

Lifa-Ousrds.... 411.,. 688 187 875....^ 277 

Hors^Guards 26U.. 844 86 430...... 83 

g::is:;.!":::?X::irj}- ^^ ^ flS 

FooUGuards... 3126...6760 848 6608...... 86M 

Total 6674 14,212 2627 17ii2^ 6038 

These are the most expensive classes in the armfi 
and chiefly kept up for domestic use. The sums saved 
by the rednction of the cavalry force wonld be very 
considerable, since the expenses of every horseman are 
nearly as great as those of the junior clerks in the public 
offices, some of whom have been so unsparingly reduced 
that their superiors might enjoy undiminished their over* 
grown emoluments. The expense of a dragoon and horsSi 
exclusive of forage, &c, is £57, and of a life and horse- 
guardsman £75 a year ; whilst the charge for infantry of 
the line is only £Sl per man. 

The Guards are chiefly intended for the maintenance of 
the peace in the metropolis, for the protection of the Bank, 
the Tower and Royal Palaces. But there can be lees 
need of this expense now that we have a military police 
for the security of property and persons, and ready to 
aid the established authorities in case of civil commo- 
tion. Surely four thousand constables, trained, organized, 
and barracked, and under the entire controul of ministers, 
might enable them to dispense with at least one regiment 
of the household force. 

With respect to government keeping up 30,000 men 
in England and Scotland, we say that it is a shameful 
waste of the resources of the country, and that there is 
not the least necessity for it. Whatever may be required 
for the Colonies, it does not follow that the same should 
be necessary for the Mother country, — that we should in- 
cur an expenditure of a very high amount indeed, that so 
the government may feel independent of the people, and 
that they may have it in their power of using coercion, in 
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order to enforce their scandalous waste of the pulilic 
money. . The 30,000 men who are constantly kept iq 
Britain most be di8]>ensed with immediately, in order that 
taxes to the same amount which is required to support 
these 30,000 men may be taken off this over-taxed com- 
munity. 

Now, in regard to Ireland, it plainly appears that all 
along it has been the policy of our spendthrift government, 
and the greedy grasping church establishment of England, 
to encourage and foment division and anarchy in that 
unhappy country, that so they might be enabled to keep 
up a ruinous church establishment, and a butchering army 
to protect the same. Let, therefore, the iniquitous es- 
tablishment of the church of England in Ireland be im- 
mediately given up, and another 20,000 men may be dis- 
pensed with, making a total of 50,000 men, which will 
grant relief to the country, both in a constitutional and 
financial point of view, to the amount of nearly four mil- 
lions ; and this will relieve the country of the taxes upon 
knowledge, and the advertisement-duties — the one pro- 
digiously curtailing the knowledge of the country, the 
other diminishing the profits and paralyzing tlie efforts of 
trade. 

■ Of course it will be objected by the opposers of this 
scheme^ that if we diminish the military expenditure of 
the country, for the sake of economy, it will have the 
effect of throwing 50,000 men upon the country ; that is, 
50,000 men among 30,000,000. This they pretend will 
cause a tremendous burthen to the nation, because, say 
they, all. these men are deprived of employment. But 
Uiis is merely the base subterfuge of diabolical tyranny, 
and bas no more sense in it than a water-bubble blown up 
in the air. All that these sticklers for standing armies 
strive for is, that their indolent and good-for-nothing con- 
nexions may be quartered upon the country in the shape of 
half-pay officers, sinecure holders, review officers, Colonial 
governors, — ^it is impossible to enumerate all the rest of the 
nooksand crannies to which these lazy good-for>nothing folks 
delight to gaze upon, and which they well know can never 
be kept up without the aid of a standing army to overawe 
and cat down the people, and it is the diu'ling object of 
every corrupt and tyrannically minded government to en- 
courage and foster theae annational principles. 
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With retpect to the foree to be emploTed'ui place of • 
•tending enny in Britatni we ahali direct the ettentien of 
ear readers in the ioext Section. In the meantime, we will 
notice the inhuman and bloody practice of flogging in the 
British army. In no other nation which lays t£e least 
pretensions to freedom does this barbarons and inhnmatt 
custom exist. In America it ceased, when the connexion 
that subsisted between it and Britain ceased ; and brare ifl 
the cause of infamy and degradation would that msn 
be^ who would propose its horrid revival in that free, hi^pf > 
and prosperous country ? In France it no longer is tolerated ; 
and in free Switzerland it is unknown ; but in all those coun- 
tries ruled with despotic sway, this base, cowardly and 
cruel torture exists and flourishes in all its vigour. In Britain 
too^ that land of intellectual light, and religious and politi- 
cal freedom, is the tyrannical and aristocratic lash in oper« 
ation, and why ? Because a greedy and cruel hearted por- 
tIcMi of the Aristocracy have for a considerable length of 
lime, held the inling power. It is also a mark of the cod^ 
tempt in which the people are held, by the above smifl 
portion of the Aristocracy, and thank- heaven, they are bit 
small and fast fvaning away. It is a well known fact too» 
that none of the scions of the Aristocracy, who, from thdr 
wealth and interest, are those who are always made commis- 
sioned officers, ever receive the punishment of flogging $ 
this speaks volumes concerning what sort of a punishment 
it is, and for what it is inflicted. Would it not, since it ii 
accounted so necessary a punishment by these inhuman 
butchers, be as good for the commissioned officers, as for 
the non-commissioned officers and the privates? It cer- 
tainly would, if there had happened to be any thing of 
good or respectability resulting from it. But then the 
horrifying fact lies here, it b a mode of punishment ex^ 
pressly ordained by the Aristocracy, for the infemous 
degradation of the people, and is to be inflicted on them 
alone ; for if it were exercised upon the Aristocracy^ 
then they would be dishonoured and degraded ; and thua 
it is fit, not for them, but the people. But it would be 
well if these human torturers knew who, and what the 
people are. 

They shall, however, know by and by, the wretchod mie« 
take they have so long and so wilfully laboured under. Bc^ 
fore, however, we leave this paioful topic, we ihitt Olilf 
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laenttOD, that the present reforming ministry, composed of 
those men who have all along been the sworn foes of the in- 
human punishment of flogging, have all on a sudden been 
converted to the doctrine of the necessity of the savage 
and barbarous system, of flaying men*s hacks with the lash. 
Yes, these men who pride themselves upon their human- 
ity and disinterestedness, have actually, when it was in 
their power to abolish it, advocated the necessity of its con- 
tinuance. However much we respect the ministry, however 
much we desire to see them firmly established in the govern- 
ment of tbe country ; yet we confess, that it is not by fol- 
lowing in the wake of the crooked and barbarous policy 
of their predecessors in office, that we would rejoice in 
their stability. If they wish at all to have the friends of 
truth, humanity, and justice on their side, they must change, 
and that too on an extensive scale, the crooked and hood- 
winking system of policy they are following. They are 
fast losing the esteem and affection of a grateful people, 
for the exertions they made in conjunction with them, in 
passing the Magna Cbarta of William the Fourth ; but 
whilst the door of hope is open, we hope they will retrace 
their steps, and all may yet be well ; but if they do not, if 
they still persist in their wayward system, they will bring 
on themselves the contempt which they will richly merit 
in following such a course, and a terrible retribution from 
heaven and their fellow-men, is most assuredly in store 
for them. Military flogging, however, will be abolished 
ate long ; but whether by them or others, time will shew. 
The next grievance which calls loudly for reform, is the 
Aristocratic system of selling commissions for money. 
This system is another one, strongly tinged with the patri- 
cian principles of exclusiveness and venality. Merit stands 
no chance, when brought in competition with interest and 
money ; and yet it is merit alone, which should be the cri- 
terion of being thought worthy of having a commission in 
tbe army or navy, and indeed for every other civil situa- 
tion. 

The next grievance to which we shall direct attention, 
18 the balf-pay system. It is a notorious fact, that the 
half-pay list of Great Britain, is the most scandalously con- 
dnotecl affair that ever the nation has had to do with, ex- 
cept tbe National Debt. No sooner doea a young Aria- 
lociaSie ttripling buy a eommiaaiony than if he ia apared, and 
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condacts himself for a few years with genttemanl v coodtict, 
60 as to evade being tried by a court-martia] ; then he ^-e- 
tires on the half-pay list ; even although he is in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health, and is a young man who has seea 
little or no service, but allowed to retire on the too much 
abused charity of the country, in order to make room for 
another, for whom the same tale has to he tqld. Thus 
has our half-pay list swelled up to a most tremendous 
sum, and constitutes another ope of those eternal and 
interminable buithens, with which this over-taxed coun- 
try has been cursed. With regard to this crying evil, we 
would propose, that until all the officers are either incapa- 
citated by the perils of war, accident or old age, that there 
should be no half-pay allowed ; and likewise that the ne- 
farious and swindling practice of buying up a half-pay 
right should be abolished, except in the case of the party 
receiving the half-pay intending to emigrate, in which 
case government ought to |;)uy it up for the benefit of the 
public, in place of allowing a neutral, who has no claims 
upon the country, wlio has seen no service, nor any thing to 
recommend himself to be an annuitant upon the bounty of 
the people. The practice of purchasing or bartering 
Commissions among the officers, should likewise be abo* 
lished ; in shoit, a reformed reforming parliament should 
study to render the British army as perfect as it possibly 
can be made, and that too as speedily as pbsssble. 

The next subject to which we shall advert, is the ex* 
penditure of the colonies, viewed in connexion with ocgr 
military expenditure. These are a tremendous burthen 
on the resources of the mother country, chiefly to provide 
governerships, secretaryships, registrarships, agencies, and 
sinecures for the Aristrocracy and their connexions. No 
parliamentary documents shew what the whole expence U 
that is paid by British taxes on account of the colonies. 
It is generally estimated that from two to three millions 
are paid for the army, navy, and various civil charges ; but 
in addition to this, the public pay full two millions more 
for sugar and timber than they ought to pay, in consequence 
of the increased prices occasioned by the protectioa given 
to the colonists by the higher duties imposed on theae ar- 
ticles when imported from foreign countries.* 



• Sir Henry Pamell on Financial Reform, p, 234. 
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There are only three ways that the cokmiee can be of 
aoy adyaiitage. 1. In furnishing a military force. 2* la 
mpplying the parent state with a roTenue. 3. In affording 
commercial advantages. 

Instead of famishing a military force, the colonies are al« 
wajTs a great drain apon oar military resources, particu- 
larly in war, when they occupy a large portion of tpo army 
and fleet in their defence. With respect to roTenue^ ithaa 
been declared, by the act of the 18 Geo. III. tluit no taxes 
or duties shaH be levied on the colonies, except for Anr 
tue. As to commercial advantages, if the colonial trade 
were quite free, our commercial relations with the colonies 
would resemble the intercourse between ourselves and in- 
dependent countries ; and, with our unrivalled superiority in 
capital, manufEM^tures, machinery, and skill, what have we 
to fear from unrestricted competition ? What have we lost 
by the independence of the United States ? Nothing : the 
nobility have lost provincial governorships ; but the popu« 
lation of both countries has been enriched and benefited by 
tbe vast augnaentation in their mercantile intercourse. 

The rage for colonization has been one of the great 
blunders of our naUonal policy, originating in the vain glory 
of conquest and aristocratic cupidity. Britain has neither 
conferred nor derived social happiness from territorial ac- 
fluisitions. We may have imparted strength to others, but 
nave received in return only the decease of monopolies and 
vast individual accumulations. How, indeed, could the re- 
>alts have been more favourable ? A great nation, possess- 
bg within herself the resources of WMlth and civilization, 
what advantage can she derive from exhausting her ener« 
gies in rearing to maturity and fostering ingratitude in the 
anfledged ofispring of future empires ? Between old and 
infiint communities there is not equal reciprocity of inter- 
est ; the latter participate in the benefits of the experience, 
laws, institutions, warlike power, and riches of the former, 
without yielding countervailing advantages : it is strength 
allying itself to weakness — the full-grown oak bending to 
thepalsying embrace of tbe creeping ivy. 

The chief advantage to be derived fit>m colonies, is in 
■wdering them a desirable refuge to a redundant population. 
Bat the Aristocracy decline making them sul»ervient to 
the purposes of emigration, because of the eapenses it would 
be a sacrifice not for the benefit of themselves, but of the 
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indttBtnons orders, and this tb«y begrudge ; they prefer 
tabdnipg the clamonr of hunger by coercive metsliTes, to 
proTiding the- meisns by which the uwemployed labonrtr 
and artisan might transport his superfloous industry to th^ 
banks of the St. Lawrence and the shores of Australia. 

Although the Oligarchs are so parsimonious when the . 
welfare of the people is concerned, they are reckless enougli 
about expense when it ministers only indirectly to theit 
own gratification ilnd ambition. It appears from the in- 
quiries of the Finance^ Committee, that the collectire ex- 
penditure office of our colonies has exceeded, on an ac-' 
count of ten and more years, the colonial revenues appli- 
cable to the discharge of it, so as to have constituted a de^ 
ficiency of £2,524,000, and that this deficiency was paki 
by the Treasury, although the surplus expenditure had beeA 
incurred without previous communication with ministers; 
iior does it appear ministers had any previous knowledge 
either of the amount of the colonial revenues or the char- 
ges upon them. Can any thing more strikingly show tlk6 
careless and lavish system on* which the afikira of the na^ 
tion are conducted ? We subjoin- an abstract of the le: 
turns to Parliament of the colonies to which* we have aBii^ 
ded. It will be seen that the surplus revenue of the erdwa 
colonies above the civil expenditure amounted to £l ,45S,84f, 
and this was all which remained applicable to a miKtary d^ 
pendituYe of £3;733,939, leaving £2;28O,097 to be paid 
out of the assessed taxes, the efmse, aiid custom-dtltids'i^ 
tbe people of Britain. ' ■ - ' 

iSkUbment of the Revenue and- MjcpendHure ofjftve C¥own 
' (Monies referred to in Mr. Henries* s Letter to Mr, WUf 
mot Horton, of the 2itk Mhrchy 1827,— PW* Pirper, 

- No. 352, Sess. 1830. 

CttH MUttaf^ 

Colontet. . Tean. J^venue, Expenditive. BspcmUtuft* 

Ceylon 13... 4,3^4,407... 3,097.571... 2,57<^107 

'Mauritius 12... I,723,ii4... 1,88^98... 70M^ 

Cape of Good Hope .. 11... 1,333,441... l«068»67e... S77>OU 

;3a«lta..«...M..«»...«.... 10.^* 2,378,114... 2^384,197..« 88,91M 

Trinidad. ^*..m.^.. 12*" 405,613... 396,711.*. 2,241 

itf 10,224,689^ 8,770 J47 ^7^^ 
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. Of these cotoaicHiy three of tbein«-^^ylo% Mffwitwwj. 
md the Cape of Good Hope-««re only of ,iwe to IjbQ 
Sast-India Cotopany^ who oaght to defray the chaiges jof 
their military protection* Many other of our colonieB am 
eqaidly Talneless as objects. of. national utility. Of what 
w is the retention of the Ionian Islands, with Malta andi 
Gibraltar in onr hands ? The settlements at Sierra Leone 
and on the west coast of Africa onght to be abandoned* 
having entirely failed in the attsdnment of the object in- 
tended. No reason can be shown why Canada, Nova Scpti^t 
and other possessions on the continent of America, would 
not be as available to British enterprise, if they were made 
independent states. Neither our manufactures, commerce,, 
nor shipping would he injured by such a measure. On^ 
the other hand, what has the nation lost by Canada? 
According to Sir H. Pamell, fifty or sixty millions have 
been already expended; the sum payable out of Bri- 
tnh taxes is fully £600,000 a-year ; and there has been 
a plan in progress for two or three years to fortify Cana- 
la, at an estimated cost of three millions. Are the Ari8*> 
tocrats Biad, or are the people insane, to tolerate such 
lavish proceedings? 

We now proceed to give, in a systematic form, the foU 
lowing statement of military abuses and discrepanciet, to 
wfai^ >we request llbe reader's attention. 

If we compare the pay of the new metropolitan police 
#f London with that of the army, which is subject to it, 
ike injustice 'with <whieh the soldiers are treated will be 
apparent at^ once. 

UiiflpggtbSe.bltie^ooat soldier, or pc^oe ilO S a < 

Flaggab]|eMd-coat soldier .... a 10 

No Other commit is necessary on this head. 

As to flogging, we have never yet hfsard one argument^ 
in its vindication. It is brutal on the part of the inflicUHr^ 
anH degrading tp the victim. It is a part of the system^ 
by i^hich the aristocracy seek to enslave and dishonour 
die peoploj and the soldiers, who spring from tbei .pBebplen 
In defence of thb infamy it is said, that other punishr^ 
ments, such as confinement, privations, &c., are impractica- 
ble on active service ; as, for instance, on a march, or in 
the face of the enemy. The friends of the soldiers and of 
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botfimilcy say, abolish the lash in timd of peace, for, ac- 
cording to your own admission, it can then be done. 
No ; reply the officers furnished by the dishmiest and ty- 
rannical portion of the Aristocracy ; if we part with 
the scourge in time of peace, we part with it for ever, 
as the punishments substituted in ifs stead would be 
fbund insufficient, and a return to the practice of flogg- 
hig men's backs would not be a gracious act on the 
breaking out of a war. For it must be obvious, if the 
principle of honour be once brought into force by sus- 
pending the lash, the men will be found so much the 
more incapable of again submitting to it. If itH[>e desir- 
able to maintain a degrading law, men must be kept in 
the degraded state produced by it, and suited to it. 

No acknowledgment can be more insolent or infamoos 
than this. It shows, not only that there is no desire to 
raise the moral character of our army, but that its ut- 
most degradation is t))e object of the Aristocracy. They 
seek thus to make the soldiers objects of scorn and 
hatred to the citizen, and to destroy all sympathy Or 
connexion between them. Their resolves on this hesd 
are more determined than ever ; and the reason is obvi- 
ous. ' The French army has no lash— the principle of 
honour works instead of it. Were a French o£Bcer to 
strike a soldier, the latter would have no hesitation to 
blow out the brains of the former for the insult offered 
to his honour. Well, what was the consequence of thfo 
spirit of honour and intelligence among the French sol- 
diers at the Revolution } Only this, that they dung to 
the interests of the people, their natural friends aind sup- 
porters, and by their means they triumphed over theff 
common oppressors. 

But the soldier is not only ill paid, and liable to the 
degrading punishment of the lash, he is hopeless of ad- 
vancement. The officers are usually the beggarly sons 
of beggarly families, quartered upon an oppressed peo- 
ple, to preserve the family fbrtune; and the army is con- 
aequently a foundling hospital for the younger children, 
relatives, favourites and dependents of all classes of the 
Aristocracy, (and let them deny it if they can) where 
they have only to receive full or half-pay, as suits their 
convcnienGe. 
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7i>&/fuftfi«vob|«ii of the Afittocraejr m tfantdker- 
^«di« iffs%» .ift the aameias thiu of the RaeUfadia €00- 
•4¥mE»' io pleeiQg wbke.ofiioere otter <lwir blade eoMien 
of India; stai the vhite soldier of Britun is eqatOy 
«e sliivse«?^-oei|her may rise Irom the raoksy both msy be 
ilfusb^ til 4eath with ifopunity, md.bo^areexpeeled 
to kj^^ ; their oonoiryoieft in jiul^eetioiu Ha|)|%> iol- 
.diem fcooir the gmerri ireaknesa end worthieMness of 
thebf^ggars irtio. are .provided foiv -bjrrbeing made their 
^rivers I Aod ffom their incapaoitj. and extreme tTranH- 
1^ insojenoe* thejese theroitghlyde^ed aid hated by 
the. fiaeik 

The interests of the whippible are now seen to be 

peiftcut^ diatinct ftom €he;whippii^ part of the^esmy, 

fife : shall th^^foie ABnouace the important prineiples 

<|f ^fonpS'^hich ahoiild be app^ed to our military sya- 

I^Of jfapqwaeiicing with .those which aee most generid 

JO . their ' oeture* Public . employment can rationally be 

fran^ to knowledge alone, because its object is pab»- 

fie utility; all therefore .should be equally dif^ble to 

fiuhlic empioysnentSy without any other distinction than 

ij^t created by .knowledge and ability. The exeicise of 

pecumary or. property quahfications^ as well as of favour 

end ijciflue«ce> i8.:a crime against the rights of aoeietyk 

All offices* civiUiiayal. or. military 9 ought to be filled by 

coiiipet^io»» protected against favour and influence, and 

decided by ability^ 

MiUt^y and. naval schools. ought to be attached to 
every universiiy m the. kingdom. Their- pupils ought to 
be iMinuolly essamined by an . expemebced official' CQBr*4 
inittee» appointed by the representatives of thepeople^ 
and aworn to disregard interest,. and. to have no persenal 
knowledge of tany of the oandidates : and 41 number of 
these» according to their military or naval acquirements^' 
cn^ht . to be : placed.in .the subordinate militacy or naval 
siUiat|aiie» toiwhicharistocraiic influence and cupidity 
J^ not artfully assigned a price which may serve to ex- 
du^eiplebeianf, whioh that influence :hoBriy obtains for 
i^vown crealbures aa gift& 

. .3%e Tltnk of .Ueuti^Biaiit oi^ht not to be filled uptilL 
aU. the;. ensigns. or oaronefcs of.tbe.sanecorpst or.tha^ 
ni|dabip0ien.or.anasterse>mates jofitbe same.afa^t'^<i>**' 

M 2 
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undei^gofie militsry or naval examination or eserdM* 
•Were the rank of captain, major, or colonii, to.be be- 
. stowed withoat aimtlar examination and (mnUar compe- 
.tltton» of each imnnediate inferior's grade, even the maa 
of lowest rank, who is adequately versed in militarjr or 
naval exercises, oi;^ht to be permitted to chum a similar 
examination for the rank next to that which lie holds. 
If any two officers in the corps or ship will oertiff gener- 
idly as to his military or naval knowledge, and particQ- 
larly as to his good behaviour, letjiim, if otherwise equal- 
ly qualified, be preferred to every new candidate, and let 
him thenceforward have his change of regular prefer- 
ment. 

Thus officers would be freely taken from the peoptef 
all intelligent, and all well behaved privates would hm 
the right and chance of rising from the ranks ; and no 
man would be advanced but in consequence of sup^ier 
ability, as proved by examination. Bravery unaccom- 
panied by military or civil knowledge, ought not to be 
rewarded in an honorary way. Thus the best talenisef 
ihe nation would have their fair chance of empioymeaC 
in its service ; and the mark of rejection, insult, degra- 
dation and slavery, would not, as at present* be branded 
upon the forehead of every plebeian. Thus tbe very 
highest talent of a nation, collected from every rank and 
station, would :be employed in the service of the country. 
Property and the accident of birth would be no bar to 
advancement ; nor would the grey-haired ensign or mkl* 
•hipman be passed over as he now is, every hour, by tbe 
progeny of the dishonest portion of the Aristocracy. It 
18 morally impossible to think of such things without 
feeling for that Aristocracy, execration as deep as ihe 
insult, degradation,' and real davery which they thus in- 
flict. 

In short, the Aristocracy are wrong in supposing the 
army to be a tool, ready for them, to oppress and tram- 
ple on the liberties of the country. They have not the 
smallest right to rely on the armjr acting in opposition 
to the people and a government which they approve. 
Hld>it8 of obedience are feeble indeed when oppo^d by 
tbe soldier 8 best interests and honour-.-well understood 
and aupported by the universal voice of the people. The 
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htk eActi therelbre, of tbe enemies of the peo|rfey at- 
-templing to seduce the aitnj from the people's interest* 
would be a division of the whippible against the unwhip« 
pibJe. The soldier's liability to the lash will not bind 
him to his patrician masters. 

Again, the soldiers and officers have no interests, no 
motives or sympathy in commoih with one another. For 
it is a well known fact, that the soldiers are to a maki 
dissatisfied and disgusted with their officers, and the 
mode of their appointment, and the hopelessness of their 
own services. The army, in fine, is morally disorgan- 
iaed in relation to its officers. 

The Navy and Marines would be strongly led by pro- 
fessional feelings to side with tbe people, and the govem- 
meot they approve ; and they would at once furnish an 
incomparable artillery, for the defence of posts and past- 
ages, and would likewise form the basis of a^disciplined 
i^mtry, should even any diiference arise between the 
Aristocracy and the people. In the artillery and eiK> 
gjaeers, the interest of the worst part of the Aristocracy 
would be found feeble, in proportion to the degree in 
which the officers are drawn from the middle or scien- 
:tific classes of society ; and it would be completely nul- 
lified by the sweeping interest which would be created, 
by opening to these corps the way to general promotion. 

Nor is this all, more, much more, depends upon the 
free competition system. It is well known, that with a 
mixture of old troops, a good infantry can be made in 
three weeks, and in this would every soldier find advance- 
ment Cavalry requires a longer time; but with good 
horses and willing men, it is hard, if in three months a 
cavaky could not be made, that with careful leadings and 
some small advantage in numbers, should make to 
tremble the hirelings of despotism and tyranny. There 
again would the old soldier have an opportunity of rising, 
as the means recommended with this view, are to make 
fifty troop-sergeant-majors, captains, and the same number 
of sergeants and corporals, subaltern ofiicers, on condition 
that they bring their troops into the field in, good order, 
within three months firom the time they receive their com- 
missions. 
. AgaiOy the unprincipled portion of the Aristocracy im- 
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ibey WIS cr«at# an eSeaual tMormr Maifittf kuwncf te- 
tweon the tniops and the people ; .mm tbue lhiiik,.thtlrif 
the soldiers were called forth to aet.agaiost the peofik, 
that they would do it without compunction orfegret. 

Now we nudntaiDi that in viewing the conneiien be* 
Oween the people and the aoldiers thus» that they an 
.eggregiously wrongs and would find themsehes veiy ftr 
nistekenia the end they had in view* hy the jnililiiiy 
.tran8porting.oKMie ahore jiotieedi(and it can .be sogMit 
preach of duty to make (hem Wfsa^ of the jeopardy whish 
threatens them were they tQtrust,to4UGhapkiahle«8chflflBie 
for protection. British, soldiers in a foreiya country have 
.BO fear pf danger and much less of their ememies. Jt 
,is over tliem howevjer» Umt tbeiglory of the Britiah 2mi 
is seen to shine respleadent; it is there that his stzenglh 
iis feared* and bis^anger pi^pitiated. But at home ja£at 
a contrast ; the Lion is beside his young, jmd these yonag 
are not the dishonest and unprincipled portion sof i the 
Aristocracy. . No : the people and .the sacked iibeftiea|l 
the country are alike diear to the soldiers, and aoonsr 
iban tliey would do aught .to harm them» they wouU 
strain hand and nerve to fight in their defeoce» and that 
too, either against forei^ foeS|.or domestic tyiants. 

The p^ple and the Ubertiea of the country, are the pel 
.Qubs of the British Lion, and sooner than see them 
.trampled on, or endangered, the .blood of the British Lioa 
.will be shed in their difepee. 

Besides^ in the. twie of war».the soldiers of Britain could 
scarcely be called lier scddiepsy tliey fought for the borongl^ 
mongers-r-they w^ce nevier: suffered to. be natunahaed 
in the country— *they were taken firom the plou^ and 
Aom the loom» and sent over to the continenty where 
4bey either conti^aQted habits of rapine and .cruelty^{oo ao^ 
pount of their , principles. .not being properly formed at 
home,) or they wene^mercile^sly slaughtered by aemsl 
and vindictive enemy. But times are now materiaii|r 
/ehanged. Even though they be taken from the phmj^j 
imdfrom the trades aa formerly, jet they are not seiU 
Abroad to engage in fields .o^ blood, and . slaughlfwiag 
campaigns. No ; seventeen years of peace has. wrovght 
as gveat im eltemtien on the Rntii^ :aahto> .aa ^,£ist 
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century hat imnight in other respects on the tniinneny 
iearning, and interest of the commwiity ; in fine, the sol- 
diers of Britain at the present day, will never fight against 
the sacred cause of liberty ; th^ are human beings, and 
they know what are their rights and privileges, as well as 
any class of men in existence, and the Aristocracy need no 
more trust to the army of Britain to fight in their'defenoe. 
They might as well trust to a broken reed to support them, 
as expect that the soldiers of the people of Britain wU 
aid them in the promotion of their black and accursed 
schemes. The principal military reforms then, which 
the people should cause to be instituted, are the follow- 
ing.^ 1. Reduction of the standing army; 50,000 men 
leaving to protect the colonies, and to take care of the 
Forts and Castles of the Empire ; and the protection of 
the East Indies upwards of 76,000 men, a prodigious 
standing army for Britain to have truly. 2. Abolish mflf- 
tary flogging, and the substitution of other humane pun« 
ishmeqts in its place. S. Commissions to be conferred 
as the cause oif merit, instead of being bought with 
money. 4. Soldiers of the standing army to be con- 
sidered as citizens, and having as great a slBke dependent 
on the welfare of the country, as civilians, Ac. Before 
concluding, we may notice, that the improvement of our 
maritime force is an object, which we trust, will never 
be lost sight of by any ministry of Great Britain, what- 
ever their potitical principles may be. It is that descrip- 
tion of force which Providence seems particularly to have 
destiujed for our defence, and b}* improving which, we 
can never fail of increasing our security at home, and ex- 
tending our respectability, and commercial prosperity ap 
bread* That our armies liave been equally successful in 
maintaining the national fame we do not mean to queit- 
lon ; but we conceive from the experience of the past, it 
is much easier for Britain to support her high character 
among the nations, by the strengh of her wooden wallah 
than by any other means whatever. It is a description 
of force, in the wielding of which, she has as yet, no ri- 
vals; and In order to preserve an ascendancy, which Is 
not only honourable and profitable to herself, but also 
uaefiU to her neighbours. We trust no reasonable ex- 
pense will ever l^ spared. « 
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SECTION XXIL 



NATIONAZi GUABD. 



-Now that 'the great chatter of our liberties has beea 
gamed, and that we have got something to preserve, 
would It be going too far on in the system of conserva* 
tism to propose the formation of a British National 
-duard? We answer. No. For it must be remembered^ 
Aat if a national guard was necessary in former times*! 
liFhen- ouf liberties were so precarious and insignificaot^ 
wfiat'can be aaid now that' we have received so great aa 
addition as the great reform (barter of WilHam the 
-Fourth, to defend. 

Since, then, that it iqppears to be so fair, reasimaU^ 
and expedient a proposition, the question- comes- to bc^ 
on What sysftem ought it to be modelled ? Ought it lobe 
mjbc timUe of our present aristocraticid guard, ^e Eoj^ 
lish, Scottish, and Irish yeomanry corps? Or ought 
it rather to be on the system observed in Francef 
We answer, that as to ^o idea of establishing it on ^ 
same system as the yeomanry corps are, that it is pre* 
posterous and absurd; and that the only reasonaUe plan 
on whieh it ean be formed is that on which they are es^ 
tabK^hed in France and America. Thereomnot i>ea 
doubt, however, that if suefaa sdierae as theformatiott 
of a British nationid guard' weve set on foot, that, inaH 
probiMlity, it'would^meet with serious opposition from 
govenuneaty oither whig or tory, it matters notwhiob, 
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eveot dlowii)|g^th&t the iwopoferi-riio^ld^eitttnate fWmrtlte 
Rouse of Commons itself.' 

The opposition of a government, hofrever^ ^iwr matte r of 
what principle,) is of no moment now^a-days, seeing* diat 
the people's sovereign' willy when based upon rational prin«. 
ciplesj nrnst be law, is a truth engraved indl^ibl)! oYrasB the 
minds of both governors and the governed. And how^ 
ever backward the rulers might prove for-a thne^to-fur* 
ther the carrying into efibctthe noble design, ^ey may 
rest contented, that thfeir pigmjr opposition mil nopfSf^ 
heeded so long as the object sought for is consTkutfonalv 
e3tpe<£ent, and necessary for the welfare of ihe country. 

With regard to the constitutional legality of - putthig 
arms into the hands of the householders in our 
towns, for the preservation of the public peace, and pro^ 
tecting their rights and privileges, no-manwho' knows 
any thing at all of British history, can entertain a defubm 
Another weighty reason fbr adopting this peaceiiil planv 
to which we shall now adtert, namely, the propne^ 
ty of putting the country in a state that shall not tempt 
B faction rendered desperate by disappointed ambitient 
to make experiments on the patience of the-peop)e in 
their progress of getting rid of their harrassing burthen^ 
■nd insuring the public- tranquillity. 

We speak in the spirit of peace, which* we cherish as 
the first of blessings; and as we are taking ground 
which we think strictly constitutional, we hope.to^t^on* 
vey the judgment of our readers along with us. Bift 
thoogh nobody should act upon our views, we shall not 
h)e cEsappointed. We love to sow great truths and sound 
principles, in the belief that they will bear fruits sooner 
or later. It is plain then, to us, that the constitutional 
{positron of the boroughnfdngering oligarchy, ha* teem 
strsngely at variance with their hopes and purposes; It 
is evident the King is against them; the House of Com- 
mons is against them ; and in the country, they have 
been routed at ev^ry point. YHiile the firiends of re- 
fbftii have sent up their pethiond, there is not a singly 
spot in the empire, from the smallest village up to the 
metropolis, nhere the partizans of the oligarchy ha^ 
dared to hold an open meeting* Thtj have be^ k&oim 
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only in the rotten bui^ghi» and io « parliament teo often 
feplenisfaed from these sinks of corruption. As a party 
in the natiour they have ceased to exist. If popular will 
is one element in our government, suc^h men have no 
more title to rule us than the grand Tur.f. They could 
not gain power and hold it without tram|;h*ng under foot 
the constitution^ for this word simply expresses the plan 
o£ government which the people have established for the 
conservation of their rights and liberties. Such is their 
position. * But it is quite clear from their language and 
continued factions, nay, tyrannical deportnent, that they 
do anticipate getting the powers of government into 
their own hands, and of course, making a mighty effort 
to overturn those great reforms which the legislature 
has enacted for the benefit of the community. 

What their means may be, we leave others to conjec- 
ture. Of this we are sure, that they cannot be consti- 
tudonaK The subject is one upon which, for many rea- 
sons, we shall not dilate; but we ask any person of com- 
mon discernment to look around him, and to say, whe- 
ther it is not within the range of possibility, or even pro- 
bability, that the event we allude to shall arrive, and 
that too, perhaps, before they are aware. We ask him 
next, to say, what it is that can give a party, insignificant 
in number, the confidence to brave the entire natron, 
and to continue to resist its deliberate will, backed by 
the king, and expressed through its ligitimate organ ? It 
must be the army, and the army alone. Either they are 
madmen, or this is the reed upon which they lean. 
Their partizans have indeed made no secret of their in- 
tentions. Of course they are too cunning to throw 
aside all at once the forms of a free government. They 
would try to get a parliament manufactured by rotten 
boroughs and rotten counties, to lend the semblance of 
legtulity to their unconstitutional proceedings ; but their 
true reliance would be upon the sword, which has been 
the tyrant's stay in every age. 

They know that soldiers are trained to obey their 
leaders blindly, and they naturally imagine that the 
army would be a ready instrument in their hands for 
treading under foot the liberties of the people. They 
think the yeomanry would second them also in their de- 
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signs. Whether they judge right or wrong, it is not for 
lis to inquire ; for miserable, we say, is the condition of 
a people whose freedom has no better guarantee than 
this. The trutl^ is, that for the last seventy years, in- 
deed for a lonf^r period, the dominant oligarchy have 
been continual!^ undermining the d^ences of the peo- 
ple. And they will undermine still, even those liberties 
we have lately acquired, unless we put ourselves in a- 
condition to resist their subtle aggressions. 

We need not tell those who have studied the theory 
of government,^ that all political power resolves itself 
finally into the power of the sword. Rome had a senate 
under Tiberius, and France its chambers under Bona- 
parte ; but what were these bodies in the presence of 
half a million of soldiers, drilled to implicit obedience ?• 
Mere shadows ! . What would any set of rulers care for 
petitions and remonstrances, if physical force or armed 
resistance were not seen obscurely in the back ground, 
as the ultimate consequence of opposing the people'i 
desires. 

Hence free nations have always retained the power of 
the sword in their hands ; and if they parted with it, the 
loss of their liberty was invariably the penalty of their 
fatal error. What was the secret of the tumultuous, 
but manly freedom of the Greek republics ? Simply, 
that every free citizen had arms in his possession, and 
was taught the use of them as a part of his education, 
while the governors had no bands of mercenaries to aid 
them in their bad designs. 

The very first act of the thirty tyrants of Athens, 
was to raise an armed guard of three thousand men for 
themselves ; and this was no doubt followed by a dis- 
arming of the (ew remaining citizens, whom the long 
previous wars had spared.* 

The disorderly liberty of Rome in the period of the 
republic, rested on the same foundation ; and the Swiss, 
in modern times, are indebted for the imperfect liberty 



* Trigintt rectores reipublicas constituuntur qui Jiunt Jj/ranni 
qu^>pe a prineipio tria mUiia n6i tat^Utum statuunt Librati 

m«tu tyrftnni miseras urbis reliquias caedibus e.t rapinis haurieunt. 
Justin Lib. 5. 

N 
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they •till retain, to their national guard, called a militia, 
comprising every man able to bear arms. 

But look at the American republic, the great exem- 
plar of trjue freedom in modern times ? Does it confide 
the protection of its rights to the votes of congress, and 
the generosity of a mercenary soldiery ? •' In the Ameri- 
can system," says an excellent traveller, " the superior 
power is in the nation, which has reserved to itself the 
means, both of manifesting and enforcing its wilL The 
house of representation is the organ it employs for the 
first of these purposes, -*- the militia for the second. 
These together constitute the moral and physical ex- 
pressions of national sovereignty. Should the nation 
give the sword from its own grasp, while its own organ 
is still uncontaminaled, * the latter,* to use Mr Taylor^s 
expression, * is John the Baptist preaching to a wilder- 
ness.* Nor will the barren boon of proclaiming its own 
imbeciility be long conceded to it. That branch of the 
government vrhich had found means to disarm a nation, 
will not long fail, either forcibly to silence its represen- 
tatives, or still more fatally, to convert them into panders 
of its will, and sharers in its corruption."* — " When a 
government is stronger than the nation, national sove- 
reignty is a dream, and constitutional rights waste paper, 
on which government inscribes taxes^ standing armies, 
patronage, and corrupt ion."f 



* Lientenant HalPs Travels in Cana(]a, and the United States, 
1818, p. 531. The reader is in no danger of confounding this in- 
telligent and liberal traveller with bis name-sake of recent celebrity. 

f The nervous horror expressed by some wise acres, at the very 
idea of aiming the householders is to us infinitely amusing. Did 
it never occur to those persons that we have thirty or forty thousand 
aimed volunteers of one description already, in the country — 
namely, the yeomanry ? 

We should be glad to know in what respect the farmers, shop- 
keepers, master tradesmen, and small attornies in rural districts 
are more W4>rthy of being trusted with lethal weapons than the 
middle classes in town, who are generally better educated, have as 
great a stake in the country, and are much vaoiQ exposed to suffer 
from tumults and breaches of tlie peace? We do not wonder in- 
deed that country squires despise our citizens, considering the piti- 
ful plight they submit to be placed in : when symptoms of riot ap- 
pear in a town, instead of the house-holders taking arms to defend 
their families and property, the poor cravens sit still or go out as 
constables to be mauled and laughed at, while couriers are dis- 
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The American people are stronger than the govern^* 
ment, in proportion of fifty to one, or of 500,000 militia 
to 10,000 regular troops ; and if" we take into calcula- 
tion the immense territory over which the regulars are 
scattered, the proportion may well be set at 500 to one. 
Since this was written, the American army has dwindled 
down to 6000, and its militia swelled to a million. We 
should like to see the legislature who would propose to 
that sagacious and high-spirited people, to disband their 
militia, as a source of personal trouble and government 
annoyance ; and to raise the regular army to 90,000 
men, ** for the protection of their liberties,'* as Lord Cas- 
tlereagh had once the hardihood to propose in the l^it- 
ish House of Commons ! To a certainty, he would never 
shew his face a second tipie in Congress. 

Time brings about marvellous changes. From the 
Revolution, down to the close of the last century, we 
hear perpetually of the dangers of a standing army to 
the national liberties. We can scarcely open a page of 
the olden parliamentary debates, without stumbling on 
this topic. Now-a-daySy when the army is ten times 
greater, and the militia, as a popular force, annihilated, 
we hear persons professing liberal sentiments, scouting 
the plan of putting arms into the hands of the people as 
tending to "overawe the government!" What would 
Pym, or Hampden, or Locke, or Sergeant Maynard, or 
Andrew Marvel, or Sir George Loville, have thought of 
such apprehensions? The Americans, who had a mus- 
ket in the hands of every man between eighteen and 
forty-five, must have the most sadly *' overawed," and of 
course, the worst government in the world. The peace 
establishment of Britain was fixed at the peace of Kys- 
wick, in 1697> at what does the reader think ? At 7000 
men. And what was the amount of the militia at the 
same period? About 100,000. The militia was then 
to the regular army as fourteen to one ! At this day 
the regular army consists of above 126,000 men, of 



patched to summon the said squires with their yeoman from the 
neighbouring fields, and they as a matter of course arrive at the 
caeoe of action some hours after the mischief is don«. '^Scotsman* 
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whom about 50,000 are in the country. The militia, 
which was some years ago about 75>000, is now, we be- 
lieve, under 50,000 ; and so constituted, as completely 
to burlesque its ancient function of defending the national 
liberties. 

So far, indeed, as regards its constitutional purposes, 
it is now an absolute nonentity. The regular army has 
also undergone a mighty change. '* In a land of liberty," 
fays Blackstone, " it is extremely dangerous to make a 
distinct order of the profession of arms. In free states, 
no man should take up arms but to defend his country 
and its laws : he puts not off" the citizen when he enters 
the camp, (every soldier should remember this ;) but it 
is because he is a citizen, and would wish to continue 
so, that he makes himself for a time a soldier. The 
laws, therefore, and constitution of these kingdoms, kn&w 
no such state as that of a perpetual standing soldier, bred 
up to no other profession than that of war.'' " The sol- 
diery are to be looked on as temporary excrescence 
bred out of the distempers (^ the state, and not as an. 
part of the permanent and perpetual laws of the king 
dom."* 

Such was the language held by even the courtly 
Blackstone, so late as 1765, when the army consisted of 
16,000 men — language which the maxims of our times 
would lead us to regard as some centuries old ! Black- 
stone viewed mercenary soldiery with apprehension ; but 
he never dreamed of the armed people being an object 
of constitutional jealousy. In our days, persons calling 
themselves liberal, are full of suspicions the moment we 
speak of putting muskets into the hands of the citizens. 
But a regular army, paid and officered by the oligarchy, 
increased six«fold in numbers, and backed by vast re- 
serves of yeomanry, formed out of the retainers of the 
same oligarchy, gives them no uneasiness at all. The 
mere increase of numbers in the army is still of less 
conaequence than the change which has been made in 
'its constitution.f 



• BUckstone's Commentaries, Book i. Chap. 13. 

f We hope the time is not far distant, when a liberal govern 
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*' In a free state (says Blackstone), the miiitary force 
Uke ours, should whollybe composed of natural subjects; 
it ought only to be enlisted for a limited time; the soU 
diers also should live intermixed with the people— no 
separate camp — ^no barracks — ^no iniand fortresses should 
he allowed* Whether limited service prevailed a cen- 



mentindentifyiog itself with the people will revive the ancient 
English National Guard ; for England had a national guard in 
those days, in which the foundations of her liberties were laid. 
** Beisides those who were appointed to perform forty days service 
in the field, (says Blackstone) the Assixe of Arms enacted 27th 
Henry II. (a few years prior to Magna Charta) and afterwards 
the statute of Winchester under Edward I. obliged every nwa ac« 
cording to his estate and degree to provide a determinate quantity 
of such arms as were then in use, in order to keep the peace^ and 
constables were appointed in all the hundreds to see that such 
arms were provided." This species of force which continued io 
use till the arbitrary reigns of the Stewarts was the parent of our 
present milida, the constitution of which has been so much changed, 
as in a great measure to destroy its original character. Scotlana 
had its National Guard in ancient times too, though its compo8i<« 
tion is more obscure. Besides the militia of the Fiefs there wa« 
a militia of the nation, comprehending all the freemen between 
sixteen and sixty, who were required to provide themselves with 
arms fitted to their rank in life. Persons possessing £100 in 
moveables were to have a horse and complete armour, the ac^ 
coutrements of those worth £50 were less costly. Burgesses and 
proprietors worth £20 were bound to provide themselves with a 
habergeon or defensive doublet^ an iron hat, a bow, and a case of 
arrowa, a sword, buckler, and a knife; and men of inferior de- 
gree Mr^re to be armed to the best advantage at the discretion of 
the sherilT. There were annual Vieipon^thovdngt or exhibitions of 
arms, in presence of regular inspectors, and '* captains chosen in 
every parish by its magistrates, and the kings commissioners exer- 
cised this national militia — vestigesof this inspection remain at the 
present day. In many of our burghs when a person is entered 
as freeman, he is asked *' whether he will serve with a pike or a 
gun,*' and pays a sum nominally for procuring the arms, which is 
less or greater, as he prefers the one or the other. The weapons 
were changed by the statute Ph. and M. into others of more mo- 
dern service." From the Laws of Edward the Confessor it ap- 
pears* that it was the privilege of the armed people to elect their 
commander, and doubtless the inferior officers too; in their assem- 
bly or folkmote, " following still, says Blackstone,^ that old funda- 
mental maxim of the constitution, that where any officer was en- 
trusted with such power, as if abused might tend to the oppres- 
sion of the people, that power was delegated to him by the people 
themselves. (Com. B. i. c 13)." — Scotsman* 

N 2 
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tury agOi we have not time to inquire, but the attempt 
made by the whigs to introduce it in 1806 has been 
«ub8tantialiy defeated. The enlistments are now gener<- 
ftjiy for life — the soldier lives entirely apart from the 
citizen ; and tve have noto in the country 300 qf these 
harracks, or inland fortresses, which Blackstone deemed 
unconstitutional. The original period of service for the 
militia was three years ; it is now five. Formeriy the 
men were not required to serve out of their counties ; 
but now when employed at all, Scotland, England, and 
Ireland interchange thieir militia with one another ; so 
that each portion of the force placed among strangers 
with whom it has no sympathy, drops the ties and feel- 
ings of the citizen, and becomes, like the regular army, 
a blind instrument in the hands of its leaders. 

Formerly, when the service was for three years, and 
within the county, nearly all took arms upon whom the lot 
fell ; now, owing to the changed terms of service, the 
^nks are filled to a great extent during peace, and al- 
most entirely during war, with hired substitutes, consist- 
ing of the lowest of the population. 

Formerly, the millttia was employed to quell mobs, or 
as Blackstone expresses it, it was the constitutional secu- 
rity which our laws had provided for the public peace. 
Now, it is unknown in this capacity, or rather is super- 
ceded by the yeomanry. Indeed it is totally unfit for it — 
for the crowning measure — ^the masterstroke of the oli- 
garchy for crippling the ** constitutional guardian of our 
liberties has yet to be told. The militia are kot 

ENTRUSTED WITH THE CUSTODY OF THEIR OWN 

ARMS ! The poor creatures are sometimes not call- 
ed out for the whole term of their service, if drawn to- 
gether for exercise, their arms are handed to them out 
of the depot ; when the term of ] 4 or 28 days are finish- 
ed, they are again taken from them and locked up, and 
the constitutional guardians" now dismissed, might per- 
haps, if the times were troublesome, get the yemnanry 
to protect them on their way home ! The yeomanry, we 
need not say, keep their arms in their houses; and in fact, 
the object has clearly been to make this force, which 
consists of picked men, supercede the militia, which ought 
to be raised by indiscriminate enrolment. Even toe 



\ 
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French National Guard, (though much looser in their or- 
ganization than our militia,) keep their arms, and did so 
under the Bourbons.* 

Yes my friends ; thus the matter stands, thanks to the 
crafty and treacherous policy of our rulers ; voe are now 
a disarmed nation $ the power of the sword is reft from 
us, that power, by which the British people won their li- 
berties, and without which, no nation ever preserved them. 
We have numbers, but of what avail are numbers agaiust 
arms, discipline and organisation ; let us confess the truth; 
we Me defenceless, powerless, and helpless, at the feet of 
any gang of oligarchs, who can get the home army of 
50,000 men, and the supplementary army of 45,000, into 
their hands. 

It is an established maxim, that if a state wishes to en- 
joy peace, it should be prepared for war. The same 
principle applies to a people, when dealing with its rul- 
ers. If it desires to enjoy its rights unmolested, it should 
never suffer itself to be in a condition which may tempt 
bad rulers to encroach on them ; it should not at once 
give up its own arms, and increase a stipendiary force, 
six-fold which may be employed against it. It is upon 
this ground that we call for a return to the ancient and 
true policy of both England and Scotland, for arming the 
people, or at least householders. We are now in a situ- 
ation which invites attack, and it is this, and this alone, 
which gives the oligarchs the audacity to resist our 
desires, and prevent those reforms which the people of 
Britain so justly demand. 

Lastly, we dislike the arming of a party, and our wish 



* The BritiBh are undoubtedly a high-minded people, they are 
bufty and partially ignorant, and will endure many evils, as long 
a^ they do not see them, or see them only indistinctly, but they are 
Mdly changed if after their eyes are opened to their wrongs, they 
submit to live quietly under them. Tyranny has many forms, but 
iCi esseace always consists in this, that men are governed by a sys. 
Um which they believe to be adverse to their interests, and which 
exists in opposition to their wishes. The men who yield obedience 
to such a system carry about with them the consciousness of being 
•aslaved, and are slaves to all intents and purposes, however 
modenite and reasonable the actual condition of their rulers may 
be.-»a!eelfman. 
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livould therefore be, that whigs, radicals, and lories, 
should be enrolled indiscriminately, and only those who 
were householders. They ought to be permitted also to 
elect their own officers by ballot, as the American niilU 
tia do ; but those elected to pass through an examina- 
tion, with regard to their acquirements and expertness in 
military affairs. 

To conclude, let the people of Britain bear in mind, 
that the formation of a British National Guard must, 
sooner or later be their chief care, and one of the main 
objects for which reform was granted, in order to enable 
them to accomplish it ; and when atchieved, which we 
trust it will be ere long, then shall the British people in 
good earnest, have it in their power to march against 

TYRANTS ! TO FIGHT FOR THEIR LIBERTIES ! TO CON- 
QUER OR DIE ! * 



SECTION XXIII. 

CORRUPTIONS IN THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF LAW. 

The independence of the judges has so long formed a 
current theme of admiration, that it appears almost pre** 
sumptuous to call it in question. Yet the difference be- 

* Liberty has been so little understood in this end of the inland* 
that few persons are aware of the right belonging to all the king's 
subjects of having arms in their possession, not only for the pro- 
tection of their arms and persons, but in an extreme case of re* 
sisting the tyranny of their rulers. '* Tlie fifth and last auxiliary 
right of the subjects (says Blackstone), is that of having arms for 
their defence, suitable to their condition and degree, and euch as 
are allowed by law, which is also declared by the statute, 1. W. 
and M. st 2. c 2. and. is indeed a public allowance (recognition) 
under due restrictions of the natural right of resistance and self- 
preservation, when the sanctions of society and laws are found iff- 
sufficient to restrain the violence of oppression'* (Com. vol. i. 
Chap, i.) We agree with Mr Fox that this is a right which rulers 
should never forget and their subjects seldom to remember. We 
are not fond of seeing it thrown into the arena of discussion, and 
we only allude to it here, because we find there are persons who 
believe the simple possession of military arms is a crime* •«*^orf /nan* 
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tween them and other functionaries is not so apparent as is 
generally assumed. It is true, the judges hold their situ- 
ations for life, unless guilty of some flagrant impropriety ; 
but the same may be said of other appointments under 
the Crown, the possessors of which are seldom disturbed, 
so long as they correctly discharge their duties ; or if 
they are, they invariably receive a superannuation-allow- 
ance, or compensation equivalent to the loss they have 
sustained. As respects, then, the tenure of office, the sa- 
ges of the law cannot arrogate a great pre-eminence 
oyer other placemen : as respects those causes which or- 
dinarily influence individual conduct— ithe lure of ambi- 
tion— -the temptation of lucre — and the seduction of in- 
dolence — they have still less to pride themselves. 

A judge, like a bishop, may hedramlaied from a low- 
er to a higher dignity — ^from a judgeship to a chief- 
justiceship, from that to a peerage or a seat in the cab- 
inet ; he may be removed from an office of £5,500 per 
annum to one of £10,000, and boundless patronage : he 
may be taken from a court where he is overwhelmed 
with the claims of duty, to one where the most im'por- 
tant duty he has to discharge is to receive his salary. 
How then can it be alleged the judges are independent 
and exempt from ministerial influence, when the minis- 
ters have similar alluring temptations to hold out to the 
bench as other functionaries, and similar means of re- 
warding subserviency ? 

Other causes operate unfavourably on judicial appoint- 
ments. Instead of the individuals elevated to the bench 
being a selection from the entire bar, of men the most 
distinguished for ability, probity, and independence, the 
choice of the ministry is limited to men of their own par- 
ty.. A Tory minister never chooses a Whig judge ; nor 
the contrary. This tends to lower the character of the 
judges in public estimation, by clearly evincing that po- 
litics, as well as legal fitness, have a share in ministerial 
appointments. It also instils into the mind of both ex- 
pectant judges, and of men already on the bench, a party 
feeling fatal to strict justice on political questions. 

So well establised is this fact, that it is notorious, 
whenever a question comes before the tribunals, whether 
it be upon a prosecution for libel, or upon any other 
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matter connected with government, the council) at tlieir 
meetings, takti for granted that they can tell pretty ac- 
curately the leaning of the court, and predict exactly 
which way the conjsultations of the judges will terminate. 
It is very unfortunate the judges should be always on 
the ministerial side of politics; but there is no help for 
this, while they continue to be selected on the exclusive 
principle. They have their opinions on public questions 
as well as other men ; they know they fill a certain situa- 
tion, and they cannot forget by whom they were placed 
there, or for what reason. 

With these remarks we shall leave the venerable oc- 
cupiers of the bench, on whom we had no intention of 
offering any observation; lut in some way their situ- 
ation obtruded itself on our notice, on first entering on 
the consideration of the important subject of this chap- 
ter. We shall now proceed briefly to notice the more 
prominent abuses in the law's and their administration. 

The whole body of law, so far as regards England, is 
divided into two kinds — the Common and Statute Law. 
The Common Law is founded entirely on custom or 
precedent, and the decisions in the courts of justice. 

It is not founded on any Act of Parliament, nor on 
any legislative enactment ; it is recorded in no public do- 
cument ; the only memorials of its existence, are to be 
found in traditional maxims, records of pleas, books of re- 
ports, or the treatises of men eminent in the profession. 
It is evident, that the laws originating and preserved in 
this manner, must be vague, obscure, often absurd, and 
even contradictory. The Common Law is, in fact, a monu- 
ment of the opinions, errors, knowledge, and ignorance, 
of every period of society ; it has flowed down the stream 
of time, accumulating like some mighty river, and carry- 
ing along vestiges of the learning and ignorance, folly and 
wisdom, of every age through which it has passed. 

How unworthy such an incongruous mass must be of 
the present age ; how inapplicable to the usages of so- 
ciety ; and how ^ifiicult it is for any individual to obtain 
a knowledge of such an onus camelorunif it is unnecessary 
to describe. Unsuitable as such a system of law is, to ful- 
fil the ends for which all laws were originally intended, it 
forms a very considerable part of the laws of this coun* 
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try. It is in virtue of the common law, that the eldest 
son inherits from his father ; that property may be pur- 
chased and transferred by writing ; that a deed is void, if 
not sealed and delivered ; that money lent upon bond is 
recoverable by action of debt ; and that a breach of the 
peace is punishable with fine and imprisonment* These 
are doctrines not established by any written statute or any 
legislative enactment, but depend solely upon immemo* 
rial usage. 



SECTION XXIV. 



STATUTE LAW. 

So much for the Common or Unwritten Law ; next for 
the Statute Law, which exhibits a still more frightful 
chaos. Statute law consists of all those acts, edicts, 
and statutes, made by the King, with the consent of 
the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled. The 
oldest of these now extant, and printed in the statute 
books, is Magna Charla, as confirmed in Parliament by 
9 Hen. HI. There were doubtless many acts before 
that time, the records of which are now lost ; and which 
most probably were the foundation of some of the max- 
ims in the old common law. 

No man in England professes to be acquainted with the 
ftatute law — ^not even the Lord Chancellor nor the Lord 
Chief Justice. It is such a prodigious compilation, that 
a knowledge of it is wholly unattainable. No one 
knows exactly what is taw in England ; though every in- 
dividual is presumed to be acquainted with it, apd igno- 
rance is admitted as no excuse for its violation 
Any one may become a legislator for the whole 
country ; he has nothing to do but to turn to the statute- 
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book ; he will there find laws in abundance, of which 
no one has any knowledge ; he may adduce them as 
the law of the land ; he cannot be contradicted* unless 
some subsequent statute can .be found by which it is re- 
pealed» and which it would probably require a year's lar 
bour to discover. 

How ignorant the most eminent in the profession are 
on this subject) we may gather from a speech of the late 
Lord Stanhope, on the revision of the statute-book. 
Some of the most striking facts mentioned by his Lord- 
ship, we will here insert. Conformably with a motion 
of his Lordship, the judges were directed to prepare a 
bill, reducing into one act all the acts imposing the pun- 
ishment of pillory. At the end of the bill the judges 
inserted some observations, stating that pillory was the 
punishment for some offences not merely by statute but 
at common law ; and also they could not say whether 
there might not be statutes on the subject 'which had es- 
caped their attention. Their surmise was just ; for Lord 
Stanhope afterwards discovered two more statutes, pass- 
ed in the reign of George 11. which had wholly escaped 
their investigation. Here then was an instance of the 
twelve judges not being able to discover all the acts in- 
flicting a single punishment. 

The same noble Lord, wishing to ascertain how far 
the judges were agreed as to what was the law on several 
particulars, put to them various questions. For instance, 
he asked whether a person digging the brick earth from 
his own field, there manufactured into bricks, and sold, 
thereby made himself a trader liable to the bankrupt 
laws ? The judges of the common pleas were clearly of 
opinion one way, the judges of the king^s bench were as 
clear the other. Lord Tburlow was reputed a most ad- 
mirable common lawyer ; but he was worsted on one oc- 
casion, in a dispute which he had with Lord Stanhope, 
on the subject of a statute ;— Lord Stanhope proving 
to be right, and old Thurlow wrong. Thisi says Lord 
Stanhope, was a great feather in my cap. 

One day as these noble lords were sitting together on 
the woolsack, Lord Thurlow said, <* I should be asham- 
ed of myself if I was not accurately acquainted with 
the common law ; but as to your d ■ d statute- 
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book' it is imf>ossible to be acquatnked with it. His 
lordship also related another anecdote of the celebrated 
Mr Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton. Lord Stanr 
hope consulted Mr Dunning on a certit^in statute regula- 
tion relative to the excise, and his answer was, " Now 
rii tell you all about it ; but I never do answer these 
general questions when applied to by others. I always 
tell them, shew rae the statute to which you refer, and 
I will expound it for you, but that is all I can dof^ Now 
this was doing about as much as we could do ourselves, 
or as much as any person could do, who has a tolerj« 
bly clear head, and not much disturbed by worldly af- 
fairs. 

Such is the immense numbef of law-books, and their 
ponderous size, that it would require the age of the pa- 
triarchs to acquire a knowledge of them. They are lite- 
rally Ossa piled on Pelion, a huge unformed mass, which 
no man can fathom. Lord Stanhope mentions a little 
pocket compilation, Viner's Abridgement, comprised into 
twenty volumes folio, which it is considered necessary 
for every lawyet* almost to know by heart. Gracious 
heaven ! only think of that ! Mind, too, this is a mere 
abridgement — ^bare memoranda of the great originals; 
and had it been continued to the present time, it would 
have amounted to more than one hundred folio volumes, 
necessary to be carried either in the head or pocket of 
every English lawyer. 

The most condensed edition of the statutes at large, 
yet given to the public, occupies thirty-nine volumes in 
quarto; seven volumes and a half of which comprise the 
acts from Magna Charta to the end of the reign of 
George If. the remaining thirty-one and a half being 
filled with those of the two last reigns. Since the union 
with Ireland, a huge closely printed volume has been 
publislied every one, two, or three years, and the aver«« 
age number of public acts passed in each of the last 
twenty-eight years amounts to one hundred and forty. 
it is calculated that at the end of the present century, 
the statutes will occupy one hundred ponderous quarto 
volumest and the number of public acts will amount to 
fourteen thousand. The present generation complain of 

o 
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* 
being overwhelmed with law, but wbat will be the situa- 
tion of posterity ? 

. We have said nothing yet of Rtportt of Cases, These 
form an indispensable part of a law^^er s knowledge. It 
is well known that decisions in courts of justice become 
a part of the law ; and when a point has once been de- 
cided, it must be determined in the same way again, un- 
less the precedent can be proved erroneous. 

Reports of these decisions are published annually ; 
they already amount to upwards of 280 volumes, exclu- 
sive of those which relate to election, admiralty, and ec- 
clesiastical law. But this is not all : they are going on 
increasing amazingly ; every year adds eight more to 
the original stock ; so that in twenty years there will be 
160, and within the century 7^0 additional volumes, 
making 1000 volumes of reports, which, with 100 quarto 
volumes -of statutes, will form a lawyer's library, that it 
is. not only necessary he should read, but digest, and, if 
possible, understand. 

This is English law,~the perfection of human wisdoraS 
Let us, however, pause a moment, to reflect on this mass 
of legal lumber, this grossly absurd system of legislation; 
It is considered a settled maxim in jurisprudence^ that 
every* state, within the limits of its own territory, ought 
to exact, and its subjects to yield obedience to, all its 
laws. The foundation of the obligation on the part of 
the people (say the Quarterly Reviewers) is, that the 
legislative authority on its part is presumed to have made 
the laws so clear, that every member of the communt- 
ty either knows them or must be culpably inattentive if 
he does not. This principle is undeniable. It woaki 
Dever do to allow ignorance to be an excuse (or the vio» 
lation of laws. 

But how can any person be acquainted with English 
law ? How can the legislature have gone on for eentn* 
ties legislating on auch an absurd presumption, and pre- 
suming that every individual in the emph-e waa acquaint* 
ed with their enactments ? How can men of basineft 
read, digest, and understand one thousand vohanses of 
reports, and one hundred quarto volumes of slatntes^ 
How cfin the people understaad the law, when even the 
judgesi whose whole lives are devoted to the subject, are 
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ip.the^ avMt piuaUe state of perplexity, unoertainty and 
contradiction ? Can any thing in the whole world be 
imagined more completely absurd and ridiculous ? Had 
the whole system been blindly scraped together from 
every age» nation and tribe in the universe, from the 
farthest extremity of Siberia' to the remotest deserts of 
Garamantes, it could hardly have presented a more con- 
fused and hideous jumble than the Statute and Com- 
mon Law of England. 

Oi|ie cause of this profuse, headlong, and inconsistent 
course of legislation, has been the reckless facility witli 
which Parliament has multiplied laws on a given subject, 
when a general enactment might have been framed ade- 
quate to the several occasions. Since the beginning of 
last centiA'y ^00 bills for enclosures of wastes in as many 
parishes have been passed, proving to demonstration the 
want of a general law on the subject ; while, in the 
whole of that time, not a step has been taken towards 
enacting such a law, and so saving the community the 
prodigious waste of private funds and public time con- 
sumed in the passing of so many different statutes. The 
same observation applies to the innumerable acts passed 
for lighting towns with g£^s, and for the purposes of po- 
lice and local improvements. 

Upwards of fifty acts have passed relative to game; 
forty-eight relative to parliamentary elections; and se*- 
venty-six indemnifying dissenters for not qualifying them- 
selves for offices and employments. There are many 
acts of a temporary and local nature. No fewer than 
9ixty acts have passed for the recovery of small debts in 
^different parts of the country, and fifty of them during 
tlie laiat two reigns. There are some acts relative to the 
baking of bread, and prohibiting the bakers from selling 
it unless it has been baked twenty-four hours. About 
the packing of butter, there are somewhere about a 
doren di&rent acts; as though it were necessary to in- 
Jtruct people to pack butter by act of Parliament. One 
.act on this subject relates to the packing of butter at 
Malton, in Yorkshire ; another to the packing of batter 
Jn the city of York, a few miles distant ; and another on 
;the same subject for Ireland. 
. laawierable laws have been enacted relative to th^ 
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woollen^ Iinen^ and cotton maBaftctures ; tlie whaie» 
cody herring, and pilchard fisheries ; cheesCi lace, fiugart 
glass, and almost every article of wear or consumption, 
have been the objects of parh'amentary regulation. The 
whole of the statutes on ^ol amount to 987 ; and on 
the subject of gold and silver, 290 ; on tobacco, 460 ; on 
the fisheries, 970 ; and on n variety of other subjects in 
proportion. Relative to the poor, there are S50 public 
acts; besides 135 local acts. By some of these acts, 
the poor are farmed out, by others flogged. Of these 
local acts, five passed in the reign of George II. ; the 
remaining ISO in the reigns of George III. and IV. 

Besides the number of acts, other causes of the con- 
fusion and perplexity 'of the statute-book, arise from the 
immense number repealed and re-enacted, and then part- 
ly repealed again, with a *' so far as," and *^ so forth ;" also 
from the mass of altering, amending, and explaining 
acts ; of acts, for instance, for " removing doubts/' for 
*' rectifying mistakes," for " relieving from the . provi- 
sions," for " deferring the commencement," for " facili- 
tating the execution,'*: — to say nothing of acts of total 
repeal. No fewer than 1874 acts were repealed in the 
reigns of George XL and III.; 419 in the former ; and 
1455 in the reign of the latter ; which made Lord Stan« 
hope remark, *^ they had been passing bills by waggon 
loads, and repealing them by cart loads." 

Nothing has tended so much to swell the statute- 
book as the enormous increase in taxation, and the con« 
sequent increase in the number of revenue laws. Dur- 
ing each of the last twenty-eight years, the number of 
acts passed, which relate strictly to the revenue, has 
amounted to forty; and those which are connected 
with them indirectly, and but for them would never have 
existed, to nearly twenty more ; which comprises about 
half the whole number of laws annually enacted. 

The acts lately in force with regard to spirits alone 
amounted to 140; an attempt has been made to conso- 
lidate them, but as new acts are yearly being added» 
both as regards spirits and cuitom duties, the merchant 
and trader will soon be involved in as great a labyrinth 
as ever.' The stamp acts amount to more than 150, and 
they still remain unconsolidated. So do the innumera* 
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bfe cGts relative td the coiii. Soap, candles, and dkUI* 
leries are under excise lock and kej; and, in many in* 
stances of exciseable maafnfkctfire, it is impossible to 
earrj on the diilerent steps of tKe process with advan^ 
tage, from the delay and interrapHbn from the visits Of 
the accise. What a bungling piece of legiriotion has 
been the attempt to simplify and regulate the duties 
on malt ! 
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OPPRESSIONS OT THfi RETBtfVE LAWS ON THE MIDDLING 

CLASSSa 

On the middling classes these laws are pecnliariy op- 
pressive ; — and yet they are unceasingly toKi, and many 
of them apparently believe, that a reform in Parliament 
could do no good! Would it not, we would ask, relieve 
them from the vexatious inquisition and endless inter- 
ruption aud restraint on the operations of trade under 
which they now labour? Would it not, in short, cause 
an entire revision of that cumbersome and absurd sys- 
tem of jurisprudence which we have attempted to de- 
scribe ; — reduce the statute-book to one-hundredth part 
its present bulk; consolidate the almost innumerable 
local acts into more general laws; and abolish all those 
unjust and impolitic enactments which interfere with in- 
dustry and commerce. Such iramerous laws are no 
doubt useful to the profession, they afford a fruitful and 
endless source of litigation ; they are glorious things, as 
Lord "Stanhope remarked, for attorneys, conveyancers, 
special pleaders, barristers, and so forth, but most inglo- 
rious and calamitous for the pubfic. 

N 2 
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We shall only make one or two T«marks on thh to^ 
pic, and that is relative to the language and manner la 
which acts of Parliament are drawn up. It is evident 
jthat all laws ought to be intelligible to those on whom 
they are intended to operate; otherwise it is wilfully 
.creating an ignorance whidi will not be admitted as any 
excuse for their violation. It is difficult to see why th^ 
could not be so clearly and simply worded as to be in- 
telligible to ordinary cl^acities, without the assistance 
— t£^^iXhfiCJ8tt! WW y t n kw^er. They involve no abstract 
theorem ; they are a mere stift^ment of facts, requiring 
something to be done or not to berdone ; which, really 
' one would think, might be made intellTgWe without the 
continual assistance of interpreters^ at an eiiV^o^ ^'* 
pense. , . . 

The obscurity and perplexity of some acts aris^wna- 
pally from a perverse deviation fr6m the ordinary >An« 
guage of civil life, an overwhelming verbosity and eJP^ 
repetition of " he, she, they," *' him, her, it, and tbe)^ 
the " aforesaid," and " so far as," the ** so forths," !^^ 
which render the whole so involved and perplexed, j^^ 
one would suppose the legislature, instead of endeavaVf- 
ing to render the laws as lucid as possible, had purpo:^/ 
involved them in the greatest possible darkness. 

From the habitual indulgence of fiction and tautol 
the minds of lawyers — ^for it is lawyers who draw 
acts of parliament — become so inveterately alien to tru 
and simplicity that they cannot be otherwise if the 
would ; and, accordingly} we find in those cases, whe!. 
their intention has reaUy been to be intelligible, that thei 
language involves so much complexity — there are s 
many crotchets and puzzles — that they entirely fail in 
their purpose and defy comprehension by ordinary minds. 

We shall give an instance of this from one of Sir Ro« 
jbert PeeFs consolidatory acts, the 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 28 ; 
Which is the more remarkable, because the express ol^- 
ject of it is to obviate obscurity and misapprehension, by 
giving a simple and general rule for the interpretation of 
criminal statutes. The clause to which we allude is the 
i4th, and expressed as follows ; — ** Whenever this or any 
other statute relating to any offence, whether punish- 
able upon indictment or summary conviction, in descrtb* 
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kg or referrkig to th^ oSeDC6» or the siibject matter oa 
or with respect to which it shall he committed^ or the 
eieoder or the party aiected or intended to be affected 
by the offence, hath used, or shall use words importing 
the singular number or the masculine gender only, yet 
the statute shall be understood to include several matters 
as well as one matter, and several persona as well as one 
person, and females as well as males, and bodies corpor- 
[ ate as well as individuals unless it be otherwise specially 
I provided, or there be something in the subject or context 
I repugnant to such construction ; and wherever any for- 
1 fixture or penalty is payable to a party aggrieved, it shall 
I be payable to a body corporate in eveity case where such 
Ml body shall be the party aggrieved." 
^ . An unlearned person might possibly guess at the i»- 
^^nded meaning of this, explanatory rule, and a lawyer no 
>g^|ubt— and this would be deemed by him its chief excel- 
lod en^ — ^would be able to draw from it a dozen different io« 
nd tbeJP'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S ^ ^^y ^^ suited the purposes of 
nh8,"li client. 

^^^VThings the most heterogeneous are frequently jumbled 

deaVcb^ther in the same act of parliament, and the title is 

urpoi^Q as remote as possible from the subject matter of 

ie statute. These are called '^ Hodge-podge Acts," and 

mtold^ very numerous. Who, for instance, would eitpect to 

j^i^ ^ the regulations under which petitions may be for- 

to truA^^ ^^ members of parliament, in an act for laying an 

if theP^'^'^^^ ^^^^ upon tea and sugar ? The commencing 

iFhe#^ of the statute, under which Vauxhall and other 

at theip''^^ ^^^ places of entertainment are licensed is as fol- 

sre ^* — '' Whereas, the advertising a reward with no 

fail blioi'^^ asked, for the return of things lost or stolen, is 

minds* ir^^tt cau66 and encouragement of robberies, be it en- 

j, R^ C" &c. 

j03 • ^ny may recollect that Sir R. Peel, on introducing 
J oh' f^rhament his bill for amending the larceny-laws 
on by 1^^ 9^^' 1826), cited the title of one single act, which 
. ' ^ kces no fewer than the following bizarre miscel- 
\ ^ L-lthe continuing several laws therein mentioned ; 
' snv ^ri'ying of sugars in British-built vessels ; the en« 
'oisb- #S^^S ^^^ importation of naval stores; preventing 
'crib- ^ ^ ^^® admeasurement of coals in the city of West* 
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HMDiter; and prevenlirtg ibe HesXmg or de^tjfkg ^ 
madder roots, Anotlier aet he fefeired toforms a s&l more 
wibiiDMcal olio, and is intituled, ** An Act for better te^ 
cvnng the duties of customs on certain goods removed to 
London ; for regnhitiRg the fees o^ officers in His Mejes* 
ty^s cufitoms in the proTince of Segambia, in Africa ; for 
allowing the ReceiTer-General of Fees in Scotland proper 
compensation; for the better preservation of hollies, 
thorns, and quick^sets in private grounds, and trees and 
underwoods ; and authorising the exportation of a limited 
qoantity of barle}' from the Port of Kirkgrow." Such acts 
mns very much like cross readings in a newspaper, and 
those who wish for further amusement of the sort will find 
it in Mr Wickens's publication on the Division ofLabovr 
im Civil Ljfe^ where the subject is pursued to a greater 
extent than oor limits will admit. 

Notwithstanding the laborious and tiresome precision of 
statutes, they frequently comprise the rarost egregions 
blunders. There is a singular instance of one in the5dd 
George III.: by the 18th section, one half the penalty* 
to go to the king and the other half to the informer ; 
but the penalty happened in this case not to be a fine, 
but fourteen years' transportation ; so that fourteen years 
transportation were to be equally divided between 
Messrs. Byers and Co. and his Majesty ! 
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CAUSES OF BLUNDERS IN THE LAWS. 

• 

One cause of this blundering work is to be fouad in the 
viciotK mode of transacting business in the House of 
GemmoBS^ It is well known lew'^naking is % sort of 
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ainiisenent, wbieh comnfeiiees When gea^- 
ttetnen hav^e taken their wine — when the theatKS have* 
dosecU-^nd the night-houses are thrown open for the re- 
oqition of customers. It-cannot be matter of surprise if» 
under such unfavourable circumstances, the nocturnal oc* 
oipations of the collective wisdom exhibit strange exam^ 
plea of forgetfulness; haste^ and confusion. We» indeed, 
are often astonished things are not worse, when we re^ 
fleet oh the course of parliamentary proceecling8--^o di- 
vision of labour, or exclusive devotion to legislative dutj 
o-ali chance medley, helter-skelter, volunteer and ama* 
teur exertion — ^the chief manager straining every nerve 
to get through public business before the setting in of the 
dog«days— stratagems to steal a march on Mr Hume or 
Sii^ James Graham with the estimates — ^packing a house 
for a job or private bill — jaded ministers dropping- in late 
firom their offices or a protracted cabinet-council — coun- 
try gentlemen from a tedious morning-waiting at the 
treasury for places and appointments — lawyers from the 
courts*-- and the sons of riot reef in at midnight, from the 
saloons and club-houses, in quest of divertisement-^— and 
thus business goes on, and a house is formed of men 
distracted with their individual avocations, or suffering 
from lassitude and over-excitement. 

They talk and talk, it is true, without end, as people 
mostly do when not fully master of their subject ; but 
their ideas are crude—- there has been no preparation or 
concentration of thought — and all their doings bear 
evident marks of the intellectual chaos from which they 
spring. We had a ludicrous illustration of what we are 
stating only the other session : the House was in a commit- 
tee, and had been debating, as usual, to no purpose, for 
the apace of six hours, when the chairman got up, and 
with great gravity, said, '* he should be extremely oblig- 
ed by any honourable member informing him what they 
had all been talking about !" 

Such mode of legislation has striking results ; it im* 
poverishes the people by litigatioui and multiplies and 
augments the emoluments of a mercenary profession. 
In the number and magnitude of inns of court and other 
public buildings, the legal classes rival the ancient rcN 
Ugious houses; and their unavoidable and conttant in^ 
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tarvaitiMi in aH 4he afain and iraatactieiM of civU lifr 
sires Iham an influcficae equal lo that of the priesthood 
itt tbe ages of tuperttition. 

Id the meiropoUa are oiiie auperior ooiirtt» four eccle- 
siastical courts, cwentj courts for the recovery of smaU 
debts, besides courts of oyer and tennioer, couru of 
geoeral aod quarter-sesttoBS, coroner-cmirts, and courts 
a£ petty sessioDs for the purposes of police. Attached 
CO these courts are eight hundred officers, exclusive of 
judicial functionarie& To these may be added 500 bar^ 
ristersHRt-lav, SOOO certificated attorneys, ISO convey- 
aocere and equity draftsman, 67 spedal pleaders, S4f 
proctors, 40 public notaries, 6000 clerks and assistants,' 
besides doctors««t-law, sergeants-at-law, and king's coun* 
aeU making a legal phalanx, in the metropolis, of nearly 
10,000. 

Jo the country they are not so concentrated, but 
more numerous^ From "Clarke's Law List," it appears 
there are, in the country, including England and Wales, 
4500 attorneys and conveyancers who have taken out 
certificates. The number of clerks and assistants can** 
not be estimated at less than 9000 ; so that the nunt^ 
ber of persons in the country, in the legal department^ 
is 13,500 ; and if we add 10,000 for persons of a similar 
d^cription in tlie metropolis, we have a total of S3,500 
persons, whose sole employment is to render the laws in* 
telligible, and justice attainable to the people in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

This estimate, we are persuaded, is a great deal be- 
low the truth : many attorneys in town employ more 
than twenty derks, and the majority employ three or 
ibur. Perhaps it would not be too much to estimate 
the total number of counsel, attorneys, clerks, assistant!, 
^c. in England and Wales, at thirty thousand. In this 
enumeration is not included the justices of peace, amount' 
ing to 4,500, nor the judges in the different courts, the 
sheriffs, nor any portion of the magistracy, whose office 
it is to administer justice, and who employ an innumer- 
able number of clerks and assistants. 

The classes we have mentioned fiorm only that brandi 
of the profession who owe their origin, in a great measure, 
toi defects and obscurity in our jurisprudence. It is the 
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Aity of the legislature to render the laws so dear, Aid 
the Jorm of {proceeding so 8inif))e, that persons o^ordtnary 
comprehension would generally be able to understand the 
one and pursue the other* without the aid, in every case, 
of a legal adviser. 

The adage sayS'-^Ma?!^ hands make light -work ; but 
the maxim is reversed in law ; and the swarm of praed^ 
tioners is a principal cause of the roultiplicatiou of suits, 
tJietr protracted duratioo, and consequent pressiuv of 
business in the courts. 

Dr. Colquhoun estimated the total income of the legal 
classes, when the amount of property and professiontl 
practice were greatly less than at present, at £7>60O,00O 
per annum ; and two-thirds, probably, of this sum is ab^ 
torbed by legalists resident in London* 

However, this 6an be only considered a vague approx- 
imation* In our list of places we shall give an account 
of the emoluments and incomes of the chief justices, the 
lord chancellor, the judges, and several other welMmown 
individuals ; but the incomes of the profession gener^ly, 
of counsellors, special pleaders, conveyancers, and attor- 
neys > are so various, that it is impossible to fix on any 
average amount. The late Sir Samuel Romilly, it is 
credibly reported, netted £15,000 annually from his pro- 
issaional avocations. There are other counsel who> pro- 
bably» m*ake ten or twelve thousand a*year ; others, a 
half, a third, a fourth, or twentieth part of that sum ; 
and others, again, who make nothing. Sir James Scar- 
let has received as much as £400 for a single brief on 
the northern circuit. 

In the incomes of attorneys are similar diversities. 
Some few, in London, make ten or eleven thousand 
pounds a-year ; a great many more about three or four 
thousand pounds ; and some obscure practitioners do not 
clear more than £lOO a-year. Their clerks experience 
the same variety of fortune. Some are starving on a 
paltry £50 ; others living comfortably on £200 ; and 
others sumptuously on a £500 salary. 

The emoluments and salaries of the masters, regis- 
trars, and clerks in Chancery, of the judges in the Admi- 
ralty; and ecclesiastical courts, and of the law-officers of 
the Crown, have been more than doubled since the com- 
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nAncement of the revolotioiiaty war* In 1792 the nl* 
atj of the chief justice of King's Bendi was £4^000^ of 
the Common Pleas £3.500; of the chief baron of the 
.Exchequer, £3,500 ; all these have been respectivelj^ 
augmented lo £l 0,000, £8,000, and £7,000 per annumt 
and the salaries of the puisne judges and barons of the 
three' supreme courts have been raised from £2,400 to 
£5,500 per annum each. All the judges have patron- 
ages— -that of the chief justice very valuable, and of 
which we -shall hereafter give some account; they have 
also some fees remaining, though the principal portion 
has been commuted. 

It hds beeh related of these exalted personages, thata( 
4he time sixteen journeymen boot-closers were committe4 
to Newgate for a conspiracy to raise their wages, they 
were sitting in their chambers in Sergeant^s Inn cod- 
fipiring to raise their own salaries, in consequence of 
the rise of the necessaries of life. This anecdote reminds 
us of the fable of the Wolf and the Shepherd. A wolf, 
says Plutarch, happening to put his head into a hut, where 
some shepherds were regaling on a leg of mutton, ex- 
claimed — Ah! xuhat a clamour you 'voould have raised 
had you caught meat such a banquet ! The demeanour 
of the sages of the law would be something similar ; they 
• would declaim eloquently on the evils of conspiring when 
committed by workmen, though it might be done by 
'thems^lvies with impunity. 



SECTION XXVII. 



KUMBER OF THE LEGAL CLASSES, ANDJKCREASE IK 

LITIGATION. 



An important fact connected with legalists is, the enor- 
mous increase in their numbers within the last ten 3rear8. 
In 1820 we were engaged in an inquiry similar to thfe 
present ; and we 6nd in the interval, the number of atto^ 
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neys in the metropoHs ha» aagmented J^y per cent. 
There has, no doubti been a corresfxynding increase in the 
country, and in other branches of the profeMion, 
and far exceeds the contemporary increase in pro- 
perty and population* It arises, we presume, from 
the increasing number and perplexities of the laws, which 
have rendered additional guides, commentators, expoun* 
ders, and interpreters indespensable ; or it may hav^ a« 
risen from the large fortunes suddenly amassed by dealers 
in the black art, whioh have tempted more than a fair 
proportion of the community to embark in so lucrative a 
callir^. Whatever may be the cause, it ts not creditable 
to our judicial administration, nor is it a flattering symp^ 
torn of social happiness and improvement. 

The increase of litigation and consequently, of profit 
to the profession, is demonstrated by the increase of 
bunness in the superior courts, as is shown by the follow- 
ing statement of the number of causes entered for trial t— - 

Tears. Kipg't Bench. Common Pleas. Exchequer. 

1823 1474 446 162 

1824 «...16S^ 472 222 

1825 2164 600 157 

1826 3112 1021 246 

The vast number of bankruptcies and insolvencies of 
iaie years must have tended enormously to the emolu- 
ment of the legal profession, and have rendered them the 
richest class in the community. The number of persons 
who took the benefit of the Insolvent Act, in 1815, 
amounted to 2SS6 ; in 1820, they had increased to 4012} 
and in 1826, to 4681. The number of bankrupts in 
1814, was 161S ; in 1820, 1381 ; in 1826,2582 ; in 1829, 
1654. All these breakings up yield an abundant har- 
vest of spoil to the gentlemen of the long robe. In most 
bankruptcies the solicitors, the bar, the commissioners, 
the accountants, and auctioneers, divide the assets. 
Very few estates pay anytliing worth a man's while going 
after. 

Under the present bankrupt-law, a man has nothing to 
do but to get into credit to as large an amount as possi- 
Ue^^-bny goods in every place — turn merchant— ship off 
such goods to ey&ty quarter of the world — fly kites in 
every possible way~keep no books, or those so confusedly 
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tfaat no man, called in by tbe name of an accountant, 
could make head or tail of them — carry this system of 
buying, and exporting, and kite-flying to its utniost ex- 
tent— -purchase goods on credit at any price, and for the 
greatest length of time-^-declare his insolvency — go into 
the Gazette; the solicitors, the bar, the commissioners, 
the accountants, and the auctioneers would set to work ; 
the larger the amount of the man's debts so much the 
better for the legal, accounting, and auctioneering agents. 

In such case, tbe professional men call it a good foX 
bankruptcy; and if they can get it into chancery, so 
much the better ; and in general it is contrived that a 
good fat bankruptcy shall get into chancery. The result, 
in general, is — ten or twelve years' meetings of commis- 
sioners, actions, bills in chancery, and at length when 
the legalists have absorbed the state, they tire, and the 
creditors are told, '* Here, gentlemen, are the accounts T 

Mr Montague has justly characterised a commission of 
bankruptcy '* a tribunal in which the minimum of justice 
is administered at the maximum of expense " All the com- 
missioners are either very old or very young men, whose 
only pretensions are the friendship of the chancellor^ or 
the friendship of some friend of the chancellor, or others 
connected with the government. They are all either 
counsel or solicitors, whose sole object is to gain as much 
money in as little time as possible. 

Some of them understand the art of accomplishing 
this so well, as to have been known to boast of pocketing 
thirty guineas a-day. These, however, are only ignoble 
quarry, compared with the great fee-gatherer himself. It 
appears from a parliamentary return last session, that the 
several sums sacked by the purse-^bearer to the lord chao- 
cellor, in the year ending SOth April, 1830, amounted to 
£4081. In the same year, the sealing of 486l writs, at 
Ss. 3flf.each, produced £789, which was shared between his 
lordship, chaff- wax, sealer, and porter. From returns in \ 
the same year, the masters in chancery appear to net 
£4000 per annum, their chief clerk upwards of £1000, 
and the copying clerk £500 and more. 

Mr Wellesley, in a book lately published by him on 
the court of chancery, states that the litigation mto which 
he has been forced has cost him £SO,000 in four years, i 
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mod a sum of equal amount has been paid out a£ the es- 
tates of his children. Mr Davie8» the late tea-dealer, of 
Phiipot-Iane, was put to an expense of £32,000 by a 
chancery commission, appointed to ascertain whether he 
was in a sound state of mind* Sir E. Sugden stated, not 
Jong since, that the equity proceedings, under the will of 
Mr Thellusson, had been as productive^ to lawyers as 
many principalities to their sovereigns. 



SECTION XXVIII. 



INIQUITY OF THE DEBTOR.LAWS. 

The fraud, impoverishment, and desolation resulting from 
the administration of the Debtor- Laws are almost incred- 
ible. In the processes issued against the person, law- 
yers and attorneys are the parties who chiefly profit. 
From returns of affidavits of debts, it appears, in two 
years and a half, 70,000 persons were arrested in and a- 
bout London, the law-expenses of which could not be 
less than hay* a million. 

In the year 1827», in the metropolis and two adjoining 
counties, 23,515 warrants to arrest were granted, and 
11,517 bailable processes executed. Thus were eleven 
thousand persons deprived of their liberty on the mere 
declarations of others, before any trial or proof that they 
owed a farthing ! So gainful is the trade to attorneys, 
that they frequently buy up small bills for the purpose of 
suing the endorsers, and bring nine or ten actions on 
each. One house alone has brought five hundred ac- 
tions in this way, and most of them for sums under £^. 

The sum on which arrest is allowed, has been gra- 
dually augmented to £20 ; but this is too small, and the 
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oonwqucnoe is, tlie pritons are cvoiNied widi Mtori ior, 
the most paltry amounts. The number (^ persons eoin- 
mitted to the five prindpal prisons of the metropolis, 
ezdusive of crown debtors, and tbose imprisoned &n 
contempt, averages 5000 per annum. Of these more 
than one^third are Jbr sums under £20* In the years 
1826-7, the Court of Requests for the city of London 
imprisoned 753 persons for various terms, from twenty 
to one hundred days, for sums under £5. In the same 
year, the Court of Requests for South wark ordered 9758 
executions, and 1898 persons were actually imprisoned 
for debts amounting only to £16,442. 

The minor tribunals for facilitating the recovery of 
small debts we do not think entitled to the praise usually 
awarded them. They foment domestic animosities, 
promote law-suits., and encourage a trumpery system of 
credit, which is ultimately ruinous both to the retail 
tradesman and his customers. Neither are they so eco- 
nomical a source as is generally imagined ; the costs of 
proceedings in them usually amounting to a tax of 
tuoentyjive per cent, payable either by creditor or debtor. 

A debt can seldom be recovered in the Marshalseaor 
Palace Court for less than £8, even if no resistance is 
offered. In the several courts of request for the city of 
-London, Middlesex, Westminster, and the Borough, the 
expenses of recovering a debt of 40s. or under, is at 
least lis; above that sum, twice as mucb. Such a 
system can be no advantage to trade ; it only tends lo 
fill the coffers of attorneys and clerks of courts, by the 
ruin of the industrious classes. Only think of the fees 
received in the request court of So.uthwark, amounting, 
in one year, to £4255, of which £2475 arose from debts 
of 40s. or under. In four years, the fees received in 
the request court of the City, amounted to £7822* 

Our l^al institutions are chiefly beneficial to those 
under whose auspices their rules and modes of prooedttie 
have been framed and regulated. Hence the circu^ 
and expense of law-suits. No prudent man ever thinks 
it for his interest to sue for a debt below £l5 ; the costs 
in prosecuting for a small debt being equal to a large 
one, owing to the proceedings being the same, and the 
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pleadiogft as votuminous for 4&e recovery of a fenr Ml- 
liogsas^lOO. 

In the King's Bench, > thi^ expenses* of tecoverii^ a 
debt ubder £Sy even if no defence is madei and |»dge- 
ment goes by default, are not less than £15 ; if tire defend- 
ant appear, and, as is not .uncommonly the case, puts 
in a dilatory plea, they are increased to £^; and, by 
taking out a writ of error, they are still further aug- 
mented. The following receipt has been often given to 
' debtors, who wish to be troublesome, and to weary out 
their creditors by an expensive process ^<— 

When arrested and held to bail, and after being served 
witn a declaration, you may plead the general issue, 
which puts you on for trial sooner than any other plea; 
but, if you wish to vex your plaintiff, and put liim about, 
put in a special plea ; if you are in custody, order your 
Attorney to plead in person, this will cost you £1:1, 
and run your plaintiff to £30 expense. 

If you do not intend to try the cause, you have no 
occasion to do any thing more till the plaintiff gets 
judgment against you, which he must do the term after 
you have put in a special plea. The plaintiff is obliged 
to send you a paper book, which you must return to his 
attorney with 7s. 6d., otherwise you will not put him to 
more than half the expense. When he proceeds and 
gets judgment against you, then order your attorney to 
search the Final Judgment Office in the Temple ; when 
searched, and found they have got final judgment signed 
against you, then give plaintiff's attorney notice for him 
and your attorney to be present with the master at the 
time the plaintiff taxes the costs ; at which time your 
attorney must have a writ of error with him to give to 
the plaintiff^s attorney before the master, at the time rhe 
master taxes the costs; it will put the plaintiff to great 
expense, which he will have to pay, or go the ground 
over, again. The writ of error will cost you £4 : 4 by a 
London attorney ; but if you wish to be more trouble- 
some, make the writ returnable in parliament, which will 
cost you £l : 1 more, and your plaintiff £100. 
• If he has the courage to follow you further, you may 
then file a bill in Chancery or' Exchequer; if he does 
not then give his answer, your bill will get an injunction 
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•AgKiMt bim s jOQfDiqr.dien getan imadtnient'^romthe 
court where your bill was filed, and take his body- for 
contempt of court. The costs incurred by plaintiff and 
^Mendant, respectively » will then be as follows C^ 



Plainliffk Com. 

£ 8. d.* 
Answer to Spedal 

Plea 30 .0 Q 

Pitto Writ of Error 100 
Ditto Bill in Chan- 
cery 100 9 

Ditto Bill in £k^ 
4rb«qu«r ,«... 84 

£314 



I>efen4anVt Case. 

£ 8. d. 

BpeoUIPlte ...• 1 10 

F«IMr Book „ 7 6 

Writ of Error 4 4 

Returnable in Far- 

Hament ....i 1 1. '0 

To BillinClianeerx 12 O 
To Bill in £zcli«- 

<|uer ^ '6 .0 

£24 10 6 



This is a fine exemplification of law, and shows how 
greater are the advantages offered to finesse and knavery 
than to integrity and plain dealing. Some restraints are 
laid on firivolous writs of error by 6 Geo. IV. c. 96, but 
in other respects the above outline is a substantially cor- 
rect expositlpn of the legkl resources available to the 
unprincipled debtor for harassing his creditor. 



SECTION XXIX. 



PROSPECTS OF LEGAL REFORU. 



Britain is not less a law^ridden than a priest-ridden 
country ; and we regret that Lord Brougham cannot de- 
vise plans of reform having a less tendency to increase 
the number and emolument of a profession already too 
predominant. It has been remarked by Mr. BentliayoB, 
that lawyers oppose improvement from the same mo- 
tives workmen oppose the introduction of machinei^fir— 
they are apprehensive it toould lessen their emplo^m^. 

Undoubtedly it would have this effect; for the great 
object sought to be attained is to simplify and expedite 
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.judicial proeeedtogs, bj which, 'anneoetiBiy delay aad 
•xpeose may be. avoided. It by no means foUom, be* 
cause cbece are lawa, there should be a host of legalists 
tojnterpret them. The causes which render Engliiii 
laws difficult and unintelligible are obvious, and have 
been explained. It arises irom their multiplicity » their 
contradictions, and the uncouth and nonsensical jargon 
in which they are expressed. All these are defects 
which would be speedily obviated by a government that 
represented the mind, the wants, and interests of the 
community. The Statute-Book, and the mass of ded- 
Btons engrafted upon it, we verily believe, might be 
compressed into an octavo volume, and rendered so 
plain and readable as to form an appropriate class-book 
in every seminary of education in the kingdom. 

Sad calamity this for the gentleman of the bar ! Their 
occupation would be curtailed; their wigs and. gowns 
cease to be venerable ; and all their learned lore be as 
much out of date as the cocked hats and ruffles of the 
last generation. Can we wonder, therefore, at their hos- 
tility to improvement ? They have a great stake — not 
in the country, but the law ; and we may generally 
reckon upon them for our opponents; though it is rather 
loo much that they should accuse (as some of them do) 
the refohoaers of being irrational and visionary, while their 
dw^ mountebank profession is the reverse of both reason 
and common sense. 

Between lawyers in this country and on the Con- 
tinent, there is a marked difference : by the latter, law 
has long been treated as a rational science; by the 
.former, it is considered nothing more than a mass of 
precedents, conundrums, forms, and technicalitie8-.-an 
art or mystery by dabbling in which men may soon 
become rich« A few sf^endid exceptions there are, no 
40ubt, to this description ; but this is the general cha.* 
racter of the fraternity ; their object is to gather fees, 
Dot study the principles of jurisprudence. 

Hence it is not from the profession we anticipate a 
^stematic and effective reform in our judicial adminis- 
tration ;-*though, if any unlearned person venture to 
suggest improvements, the whole craft is in arms, and 
refuiy to devour him. So far as the practice of the pro- 
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'feMiea is concerned, kiwyera are the fittest perions to 
expound it ; but eo far as regards any thing new,— ^a code, 
for instance, or a different mode of administering jus- 
lice, «->they are the last persons in the world who ought 
to be consulted. For our psrts, we should as soon think 
of advising with the disciples of Ignatius Lot a la 
' about the institutions of the order of Jesuits, as with law- 
yers on the subject of legal reform. 

Yet it is to lawyers the great work of legal amendment 
is confided, and from them alone are the people to ex- 
pect reform in our judicial system. Nothing but dis- 
appointment, we fear, will flow from this source. All 
the law-lords are opposed to reform of any sort, with the 
exception of Lords Lyndhurst and Plunket, and these, 
either from interests at stake and indolence, or personal 
disappointment, are not expected to lend efficient aid. 
Sir Jam^s Scarlett has suggested some minor improye- 
ments ; but it is evident he views with no favourable eye* 
innovations on the great field of his triumphs. 

Only think of this gentleman's defence o{ special pleads 
ing, the absurdities of which are enough to make a horse 
laugh ; a drizzling maze of empyrical inventions, circui- 
tous procedure, and unintelligible fiction, calculated for 
no purpose but to fortify monopoly, and wrap justk!e m 
deceit and mystery. With such obstacles and prejudices 
.what can be anticipated but delay and evasion without 
end, and ultimate failure at last ? 

The Common-Law Commissioners are not expected 
to conclude their inquiries in less than three years, and 
the Commissioners of Inquiry on the Laws of Real Pro- 
perty, in less than twelve years. At the expiration of 
these periods what may be expected ? The accumula- 
tion of innumerable volumes of reports, and the useful 
suggestions they contain, buried in as impenetrable a 
mass as the laws whose abuses they are meant to set 
forth ; and, after all this expenditure of tinoe, labour, 
and money, it is probable no measures of reform will be 
founded upon them. They will share the fate of the 
Chancery Report, made five years ago, of the volumes 
without number of Reports on Public Charities, on the 
state of Ireland, the state of the finances, the poor, and 
other national subjects, in which there is much research 
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and many m^etfut ftaggeBtioos, bat thej are never reduced 
to practice* 

Next let ufl advert to the reformatory labours of the 
Secretary of State. The contoiidation acts of Sir Ro-> 
bert Fed are, no doi;J>t| improvements ; but the pro- 
gress of the Right Hon. Gentieman is much too dilatory, 
and his plan of proceeding deficient in comprehensive- 
ness. The entire body of criminal law ought to have 
been taken up at once by a select body of individuals 
competent to the undertaking, and digested into a sim- 
ple and uniform code, accessible and intelligible to the 
whole community. Granting, some thirty years hence. 
Sir Robert may have finished his task, still it appears to 
us the criminal laws will be in as great a state of obscu- 
rity, contradiction, and perplexity as at present. We 
•shall cite an example from the Forgery Act of last ses* 
sion, to illustrate the working of this partial legislation. 

In the twenty-third section of the act it is provided, 
that the punishments of the 5 Eliz. c. 14, so far as they 
have been adopted by other actSt shall be repealed) and 
other punishments substituted in lieu of them. Now, 
as these aiher acts remain on the statute-book, without 
reference to the 1 Will. IV. c. 66^ by which they have 
been altered, how is it possible this fact siiould be known 
to any person who happens to refer to them? This 
appears to us a convincing proof of the perplexities which 
will pervade the criminal statutes, after the process of 
consolidation has been completed. 

They will be a sealed book, as heretofore, to all but 
lawyers and judges : in short, the legislature appears to 
proceed on the principle that laws are framed for the 
benefit of the profession only, not for the people ; but 
surely the penal code, whidi affects every member of 
society, ought to be constituted for a very different pur- 
pose. Again, how little is the advantage of consolidat- 
ing the statutes, if the decisions engrafted upon them, 
and which are as valid a portion of the law as the sta- 
tutes themselves, are not incorporated ? It will be all 
labour in vain, and *' confusion worse confounded !*' 

In our hupible opinion a different course might be 
pursued with advantage in the great work of legal reform. 
In the first placci it appears to us inquires are not so 
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mu€h needed as remedies ; abuses in our judicial sys* 
tern are not far to seek — ^they are obvious, and. so- are 
the means of reforming them. Why, then, not dispense 
with those voluminous reports and endless researches ? 
A commission might have been appointed to consolidate 
and simplify the criminal law— another the civil ^a^— 
another the law of property — and another the laws which 
regulate civil and criminal procedure, and each commis- 
sion might not only have incorporated the statutes rela- 
tive to the several departments of jurisprudence, but also 
the decisions of the judges founded upon them, and 
which have become part of the law of the land. When 
each commission had finished its task, their labours 
might have received the fiat of the legislature. It is 
only, we imagine, ' by some such measures the laws of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,, can ever be made wor- 
thy of the enlightened communities, for whose benefit 
they are intended. 

But it is high time we conclude this article. W hen 
the first Common-Law Report was presented to the 
Duke of Wellington, his only remark is said to have been 

— " Too much of it,— too much of it, — a d d deal 

too much of it." We fear a remarlc of the same tenor 
may escape some of our readers, owing to the prolixity 
of our lucubrations. But the importance of the subject 
must form our apology. The dearness and delay of jus- 
tice are national grievances of long standing. It appears 
from Whitlocke's Memorials, Oliver Cromwell preisented 
a petition to the Collective Wisdom of his day, praying 
that " a speedy consideration might be had of the great 
oppressions, by reason of the multiplicity of unnecessary 
laws, with their intricacies and delays, which lend to the 
profit of some particular men, but much to the expense 
and damage of the whole." The Lord Protector, later 
in life, triumphed over every difficulty ; but the lawyers 
gave him most trouble, and he was constrained at last to 
acknowledge they were too many for him. 
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SECTION XXX. 



BURGH REFORM. 



i 



The people of Scotland have long groaned under the 
present odious system of Burgh Corruption, and this sys- 
tem owes its continuance and toleration, to the late sys- 
tem oT Parliamentary delusion — delusion we call it, for 
if ever there was an institution of chicanery and imposi- 
tion established in the country, it was one, and so long 
as it was unreformed, the advocates of Burgh Corruption 
knew their darling system was safe. Time, however, 
brings about marvellous changes; the '* hydra-headed 
monster'' has ceased to exist ; and its protegCy Burgh 
Corruption, is now left naked and defenceless before her 
many and determined foes, and will, ere long, follow in 
its wake. 

The question of "What is Burgh Corruption?** is now 
too well known to admit of any lengthened exposition 
here ; suffice it to say, that the total number of Burghs 
in Scotland are sixty-four, and these are again divided 
into fourteen sets, each of whom elects, or did lately 
elect, a Member of Parliament. In the election, eadi 
distinct burgh sent its delegate to the set with which it 
was classed, and when they had all assembled, they pro- 
ceeded to complete the election. 

But it is not so much the mode of electing their Mem- 
bers of Parliament that we object to, it is the mode of 
electing the respective members of the Councils ; this is 
the real point in which the Scottish people are interested, 
and in which they expect, ere long, to behold a thorough 
and sweeping reform. , 

In each Council there are two parties, the ** self- 
elected," and the " popularly elected." The self-elected 
are the Magistrates, the Dean of Guild, a few Council- 
lors, and the Provost; and which individuals always out- 
number thc^e who are elected popularly. Again, those 
who are termed the popularly-elected, are those who are 
sent in by the Trades Incorporations, and they in gene* 
rat are men who are well educated, experienced, and 
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trust-worthy citizens, and who (except one or two who 
turn out to be renegades) make the public weal and in- 
terest the chief objects of their care and solicitude. It 
is not, therefore, those who are elected by the Incorpo- 
rations that we would wish to see ejected out of the 
Councils, but those only who are obtruded on the public 
by their own creatures who may have preceded them. 

In order to exemplify the system a littJe clearer, we 
will make an expose of the constitutioa of the Council 
of Edinburgh, which may be well termed the focus, ill 
which is condensed th^ defects and super-excelleDcies of 
the whole,* 

The number of individuals is this Town Council are 
thirty-three, more than the half of whom are self-elected| 



* The £diDburgb Council have all along been famed for jobbing. 
It is only about eight years ago that«they seized upon the western 
portion of the North Loch, and let it to a gardener for a number of 
years, and defrauded, or rather swindled the public of Edinburgh 
of the use of it. They have now done the same with the easttnott 
portion, and that for the term of twenty -eight years. And for the 
use of their own grounda the public must pay One Guinea for the 
one, and nearly as much for the other. Now, we maintain, that 
this is passing the bounds of decency with a vengeance. Tlie 
Coui^l, and the gardeners acting under the ill^al bargain made 
with that corrupt and-^ublic-pilfering body, have no more right fio 
exclude the public, rich and poor, from entering these grounds^ than 
they have to prevent them from walking the public streets. The gar- 
dens belong to the citizens of Edinburgh, and no arbitrary act of the 
Council can deprive them of their right to enjoy these grounds ; 
they are the rightful owners, and the Council but th9 Jkcitrs af 
the public, and nothing more. An act of Parliament may deprive 
the citizens of their right, but never an act of the Town Council. 
Therefore the brass-plates ought to be taken down, and the doors 
kepi open from sun-i ise to sun^seC, that all may have free ingress 
and egress. There ought also to be public officers, four for the oae, 
and two for the other, to take care the grounds are not abused* 
The profits of the nurseries are quite sufficient to remunerate the 
nurserymen, indeed they ought to pay a greater rent than what 
they do at present, which is a mere trifle in comparison of 
the real value of tha grounds. This, however, la nothings the 
public have a free right to walk in these gardens,, without per- 
mission either from gardener or Councillor. Thie nurserymen's 
r^hr to charge for admission, is a swhndHng 'a^nmenf be- 
tween them and the arisiocratiDoi Council, atklti m^dh 
every larthiog taken for admiasion into tbtae, g|f«ii|«^%' 
accounted for to the first reformed Burgh Caciiicii,.aiid[j^i 
dens made free to every one in the town, under certain restriei 
to preserte tie grounds from injury^^fethere mvst be flo 
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m other words, they are not elected pE>pulady> as the 
Ifeacons of the Incorporations are. Of those self-elected 
wortbiesi the principal is the Provost or chairman of the 
Council. Eight of them are Bailies, four of whom are 
new, and the other four old Bailies ; the old Bailies of 
course help to elect the new ones at every election; and 
which, it is unnecessary to state> is always close. Another 
o£ them is called the Lord Dean of Guild ; and then 
there is his predecessor, the old Dean of Guild. The 
Provost's predecessor is also among the number, and he 
is dubbed the Old Provost. Then comes the Treasurer 
and the Old Treasurer; and to complete the enumera^ 
tion o£ this self-elected squad> comes, the Merchants and 
Trades' Councillors, five in number, making a total of 
nineteen in all, and which completes the self-elected por- 
tion of the Council. The next portion of the Council 
are the Deacons, who amount to fourteen, making tlie 
total of self-elected and popular-elected thirty-three in alL 

The above, then, being the composition of the Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, it will be at once seen, that it is per- 
iectly impossible for them ever to act in accordance with 
the public feeling. And that this has invariably been 
the case, the municipal history of the city bears inco^Hro- 
vertible testimony. 

Contrast the manner in which the self-elected and 
the popular-elected acted in the election of 1831. Look 
at the manner in which the patronage of the town has 
been dispensed, both in the case of ministerial and offi- 
cial employments ; and, lastly, look at the management 
of their financial affairs. The conclusion we must in- 
evitably come to is, that if ever an institution required to 
be re^modelled, the Council of Edinburgh is one. The 
question then comes to be, what reform is necessary, not 
only in this case, but also in the case of the rest of the 
Rotten Burghs of Scotland, of which the Edinburgh 
Council is a fair sample ? 

In the first place, we would propose, that self-election 
should ceafte.' and determine, and that in place of it, 
each Burgh, throughout the whole of its extent, be di- 
vide^ into BO many districts in proportion to the size of 
the plaee^ and the number of the Councillors who for* 
merly. reigned in the Burgh. In Scotland, the Burgh 
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wtftdllQ^Win^ Coanciilws are quite wifr 

dent;'^i(d ^iji i^owns, such M Edmbiirgh and GlatgcMir» 
Ihiitj^ilirre^ or IhiHy-foo^ ate quite eimii^gh. 

Stili, ta adduce Edmburgh as our pattern, it should ba 
diTid^ into nine districts, each district la retam two 
Councillors, which will make eighteen Cauncillarft ia 
place of the nineteen* which are aelf-elected. Again, 
the fourteen Incorporations to- return the usual number 
of Deacons being fourteen^ and which witi make the nuoa* 
ber thirtj-two, and all of them populariy efected. The 
last person to be elected is the Provoei, and he should 
be choseft by the whole number of the tsitkfediia; and 
in the following manner :-^During the election of the 
eighteen Councillors for the nine districts of the towRv 
let there be in each polling place a distinct pott taken for 
the Provost, and which will give every burgess and citi- 
zen two votes for two of the candidates in hh district, 
and one for the candidate for the Civic Chair, making in 
all three votes to ewery freeman. 

Then, after the election of the Ceuneillorfr »i»e coa- 
concluded, let all the votes which have been poU^ hi 
the candidates for the Proyostship be ascertained, and 
the candidate who has polled the greatest number of 
votea to be declared PrcMrost. 

^With regard ta the fourteen Incorporations^ lat their 
elections take place at the same time with the rest, but, 
as a matter of coursei that there be no letto, neither 
long nor abort, but with this provision^ that- those indi- 
viduals who are Incorporation members have no vote for 
any of the other eighteen Councillors, but only for the 
Provost, and this only in the district in which^ they le* 
side. Another provision in req>ect to the incorporatiooa ' 
ought to be, that the rate of adrntssiDn* into any Incif»'-{ 
porated body should be One Hundred Shillinga> and'' 
this to entitle the payee to all the municipal firivilagiaa of j 
the body. And, in regard to the funda #f #m»e of the 
Incorporations being very valuable, letk be miaatdd, that 
in order to eaiitte the payee to the advantagiea^^aukiag 
firom the ftinds, that he should eutev it ai a"disliirr 
right altogether, the same as entermg into ar Mfudll^ 
Society's sick fund and annuity fund, and in — *— 
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to the benefit derivable frora k, lei tbe equivalent or 
efttry-money be. . 

The foregoing remarks are merely intended as hints 
of what Bui^ Reform ought to be; and it is to be hoped, 
that the ^xthconuiig Burgh Reform Bill, will probe to 
the root of the evil, and dp away^tirithiirif^ekGtioa in.. 
every shape and form in whicjb'i.tv-<giay''be foq^d to.exi|t.. 

Oar reasons for ooofihaiog^e^ Scottish JncxH^ 
areas follows :-^i^m/. That even in the most ioorrupt 
times they have ever been the advocates of freedcii^. 
Secondr That they have always suffered at the hands of 
the sdf-^lecied crew, whoi, in every period. of Scottish 
municipal history, made the most uiijustand tyrannical c^- 
eroachments opon the rights of the community, but 
weee always withstood by the Trades Incorporations. 
Tkirdy That it was only through the spirit of these 
public bodies that a kind of popular system of election 
has teen preserved in the Burghs, and that ff it had not 
been for them, every Council in Scotland would have 
been worse than the late system of select Vestries in 
the sister kingdcmi, and to which, even at present, they 
make such a close approximation. Fourihy It connot 
be said to be the fault of the Scottish Incorporations 
that Parliamentary Reform was not gained at an earlier 
period^; for they have repeatedly bestirred themselves, and 
that; manfoUy too, in its support^ and they were never 
more coospicuous tha»oii the last great occasion, when 
ail the Incorporations throughout the country joined in 
sending up pietitions to the legislature in favour of Earl 
Grey's Reform Bill ; and, lastly ^ let the people of Edio- 
borgliv and Scotland in general, remember, that it was 
I0t the fmilt: (^ their Incorporations that the Lord Ad- 
iROcate was not returned as Member of the city in 1831, 
fer all the Deacons, except one^ voted in favour of the 
popular candidate, and very nearly secured his return. 
These remembrances are merely thrown out here so as 
popular prejudice may not weigh evil against their com- 
mon friends and supporters in this the time of their peril. 

Ip tbe next place we beg leave to mention, in coa- 
flexion with Burgh tyranny and corruption, that none 
have suffered more by it than the town of^ Leith has 
done, at the hands bf the close Town Council of Edln*. 
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bur^ We would propose, then, th«t Leith shoidd have 
a Council to itself, independeDt of Edinburgh, and that 
the interference of the Council of Edinburgh in the 
affairs of the harbour should cease, on condition of 
Leith paying to the citizens of Edinburgh a certain suioy 
as vftlue for the expenses laid out by the Coundl of 
Edinburgh, taking a share of the debt incurred by Edin* 
burgh on account of the harbour, and this sum or share 
to be fixed by Parliament. 

. We will now allude to the audadous proposition lately 
made in the Council of Edinburgh, ta obtain an act far 
selling the feus belonging to the city, or rather, we should 
say, the citizens. In regard to this, we maintain that it 
16 nothing more than another scheme of this close and 
corrupt body to despoil the citizens and burgesses of 
their property ; there are enough of ways and means to 
pay off the debt of the city without having recourse te 
this most fraudulent one, and we sincerely trust it will not 
be successful ; for it is evident that the present squad 
of corruptionists intend by this measure to leave the 
Beformed Council and Citizens nothing but debts and 
incumbrances, as a legacy of the old corrupt system. We 
hope, however, that the inhabitants will watch the har- 
pies whose eyes are intently fixed on the prey ; for; let 
them, once gain the act, legalising the sale of the feuSi 
and there will be such a scene of jobbing and bribery 
which beggars ^11 the powers of the pen to describe. 
The Council apparently wishes to make a genteel finiA 
by this feu*rouping scheme of theirs^ but we hope the 
-inhabitants of Edinburgh will successfully baulk tlieir 
nefarious intentions, and reserve to themselves, as a bodyt 
and for the joint benefit of the city, what the present 
self-elected cravens pant so intensely after. A slyer trick 
of financial duplicity could not be devised by Metternidi 
himself.* 



* Kotbing illustrates to greater advantage, the mqnn^r \n |rbi<;b 
the City of Edinburgh's enormous debt has been contract^lf than 
the lavisb way in which the self-elected functionaries'*! 
the funds placed at their disposal. Will it be beli^^vcd 
itate, that it takes no less a sum than upwards of Fire 
^Pounds to pay the salaries of the FroTOtt and other 
cers, whose united services are not worth Fovr Hundrec 
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To coaohifle, ire wouM hint, tbatasthe paying Gfl^em- 
mstkX laxes coiners a right for voting for a MemiMr of 
Parliament, the payment of Bus^h taaces thould also 
constitute the right to vote for the Burgh Council. This 
is Five Pounds in Edinburgh, but we suppose it varies 
in the lesser Burghs. Now, by investing the Five PouQd 
Householders with the Burgh franchise, it will have the 
advantage of preparing them for the extension of the 
Pte-liamentary franchise, which we trust will take place 
ere Jong. We would faumbly propose, also, that all who 
were Burgesses previous to the passing of the Burgh Re- 
form Bill, should have votes, whether they p^ a Five 
Pound rent or not, as also all Incorporation Freemen, 
but, as we have already hinted, with this proDisioftf that 
Ihey should not have a double vote, — that is, as Bur- 
gesses and Five Pound Householders. We hope, also, 
that the Burgh Bill will be plain and concise, relieved 
as much as possible of all repetitions and Ulfelefes techni- 
calities which serve only to confuse the reader. We 
would therefore advise the inhabitants of the Scottish 
Burghs, to look to themselves in this critical conjuncture. 



We HRderstand that about Three Hundred Pounds cover the 
expenses of the Glasgow Town Council, and they can vie at any 
time in regard to real utility and public usefulness with our own 
spendthrift Council. These salaries. must, ho«»ever, beretreDphed, 
and that too, wkh an unsparing hand immediately. It wmild al- 
.nioat appear that every snug office and situation connected with 
the Council by patronage, is paid in the same lavish way. How 
comes it to pass, we ask, that the Treasurer of a Charitable In. 
stitution (George Heriot*s Hospital) receives such an enormous 
salary as Five Hundred Pounds per annum ? Is Two Hundred 
Pounds not quite sufficient for such an object ? We maintain it 
Is, and that, were Three Hundred Pounds taken from Uie present 
ei^Oii^itant salary, the person who at present fills the office WMild 
ht compelled to do the duty himself in place of keeping iw^eierAs 
lo do it ftfP him. We may also notice, that the individual wha 
receive^'such a handsome salary for doing notfringt actually allois^ 
an i£hett apartment, that is, a servant*s drudgery room, for the 
transaction of the business of an institution paying him so libe- 
ratlyf Really this is too bad,->we say' it is quite unjusttfiable, 
Imt this must be looked after, and that shortly. He ooght to reside 
in the Hospital, and the Three Hundred Pounds which weald 
thus be saved, should be set «side in order to Increase the number 
of boys from 1(R) to 200, as the house is quite large enough to hold 
50 or 100 more. 
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<m the sttocettful termtQatioii of which, depends their 
municipal prosperity, and, in a still greater degree, thrir 
individual respectability.* 



SECTION XXXI. 

REFORM IN THE CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLANDr 

There is not an obj^ect of greater importance, nor one 
ID which the happiness of the peoole of Britain i^ more 
concerned, than in the paramount question of ecclesiasti- 
cal reform ; a question involving interests both spiritual 
and temporal, democratical and aristocratical, and one 
which will Inquire the greatest attention of a reformed le- 
gislature to settle and adjust to the satisfaction- of the 
British nation. 

We do not intend here to enter into any argument in 
order to demonstrate the necessity of a sweeping reform, 
both in the churches of Scotland and England ; for thanks 
to the political writers of the present day, that necessity 
is now put beyond the shadow of a doubt. The object 
then to which we shall direct your attention, is the ex- 
tent of that reform which the legislature should institute 
in the now corrupted churches of Scotland and England. 

To begin with the Church of Scotland, the first and 

* There are few places in Edinburgh which a stranger^ on his 
arrival, desires more to see than the (7nif ersity Museum. Yet this 
most instructive sight is, from the exorbitant sum^ charged for 
admissioDt actually shut up from the public This is another ne- 
farious act of our blessed Town Council, Utis perfectitti of our 
odious Burgh system, but which ought not to baii^>»iJ|mi^<*iMle 
day longer. In our opinion, no more ought to.be dwg«4^PB 
what will be sufficient to keep a person or two^ for %^^!C|g 
the Museum, and we think the nominal sum of SixpfuiC9..^|m^« 
enough for this purpose, and there is no fear but it wJU^fij^a 
good situation for some poor fellow in want of employment. J|g||L 
by all means raise the Mineralogical Professor*s*saIary, donUlet t||^ 
be a hindrance in the way of doing an act of justice to the com- 
munity, we would rather want the worthy Professor's services al- 
together than submit to be imposed upon in this scandalous way. 
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most promment abuse which should be rectified is the 
sjrstem of patronage. To attempt tlie description of this 
invention for the moulding of the Church of Scotland 
to the purposes of darkness and hypocrisy, would at 
-this time be totally superfluous. We shall only mention 
that it owes its introduction in its present form to the 
temporising spirit of the clergy of 1688.* It is a system 
that was utterly abhorred and disowned by John Knox, 
and the institution of it was against this and other anti- 
christian errors, for which the great body of the Scottish 
martyrs laid down their Jives. Patronage, then, is the most 
prominent error of the Church, be it either in its establish- 
ed or voluntary form, and from it flows the laziness of the 
.clergy tn the discharge of their duties ; their notorious 
subserviency to the rulers of the state, so long as these 
rulers imitate them in pursuing a similar career of dere* 
Action of duty ; although it is too true that should the ru^ 



* Another defect attending the churches of Scodand and Eng.- 
land, is the shocking laziness of the clergy. Most of them are 
in fact little better than drones and sinccurists ; and the reason is 
obvious,->— they are obtruded in almost every instance upon the peo- 
ple, and consequently they are quite independent, and care nothing 
for them. Nothing illustrates this better, than their practice of 
reading sermons in place of preaching them. It is a well known 
fact, that in a^i times, and in alt places, preaching has been more 
beneficial to the church than reading ; and that in every place 
where a revival in -religion has taken place, it has been by the 
agency of preached sermons given under the direct impulse of the 
Holy Spirit. This unholy reading practice, therefore, should be 
abolished ; for when or where did we ever here of a revival of 
religion caused by reading a sermon? Never; it is morally 
impossible that such an effect can' take place, because it is a prac* 
tice totally opposed to the working of the Holy Spirit upoh -the 
minds of men. It is a remarkable fact, that there was. no reading 
of sermons before the introduction of patronage, and this introduc- 
tion took place in 1688, from which period, we date the intro- 
duction of sermon reading, at least so far as regards the Chitrch <^ 
Scotland. But when patronage gives up the ghoHf which we 
know it will do ere long, we expect that this unholy practice will 
alio cease to exist. There cannot be a doubt now resting on the 
minds of every unbiassed individual, that patronage has been' pro- 
ductive of as much evil to the church of Christ, as Burgh corrup- 
tion has been to the State. In short, the one is merely temporal 
boroughmongering, the other spiritual ; and the latter is as ruin- 
ous in its effects to the church, as the former is to the Sute. 
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ten commeiioe to reform the church's abuflea, it if then^ 
lyad theo only that the goYerament becomes in their holy 
Ottimaiion the enemies of the cross, the propagators of in- 
^elity, and every thing that is bad in the vocabulary of 
priettcraft and clerical coimption. To say more about pa- 
tronage would be quite sopererogiUory, and we pass on to 
the next inconsistency, and that is, owning the head of the 
state^ as temporal head of the Church. Now, this is a 
doctrine for which our time-serving divines of the Church 
of Scotland have no authority from the sacred Word» and 
if they have it not from thencei where is it to be found ? 
Surdy none of them will have the satanic hardihood to 
maintain that they can find it in the false and anticfarist- 
lan supremacy of the state, or in its head ? We hope not. 
The consequence is, that this long established assumption 
of despotic kings, (Henry VIII. and James VI. in paiw 
ticular) nmst be dispensed with, as there is not the least 
doubt existing now among all real evangelical men, res- 
pecting the antichristian\ nature of the unholy usurpa- 
tion.* It is an usurpation which John Knox and his fellow- 
reformers would have died rather than have owned. It is 
an usurpation and error which caused the persecution of 
presbyterians in Scotland at the hands of the ^norant and 
the fanatical Episcopalians; and it is an usurpation which, 
so long as it exists, will essentially impair tqe ttsefulaes& 
and v%our of the Church of Scotland. These two, the o^ 
a constitutional, and the other a practical error, are the 
only two material inconsistencies in the *' Auld Kirk** ; 
and then from these flow ail the wickedness that ^^xists, 

: . « 

* In regard to the proverbial laiinefis of Established ministers, 
nothing can be brought to prove it in a more advanugeous nian<- 
IMT, than the oondfMrt of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, mostly 
^Uttipoted of all the council of Edinburgh's nominees, in regard to. 
two of tfaeir brethren who have dared to step out of the rules laid 
down by these Edinburgh worthies, respecting the number of 
^mes for dispensing the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The 
Rev. Mr Grey, end the Rev. Mr Tait, seeing the necessity of dis- 
pcttsing the sacrament four times a-year, in place of two tiBses, 
liave been interdicted by this mdoleru Presbytery, but have been 
Kleased from the interdict by the synod, who are not soreligionaly 
prepoiterous as this Ckrution body. Some of the members, how- 
ever, to carry their ill-timed obstinacy to ttie last point, have ap- 
pealed to tho General Assembly. So much for clerical usefulness. 
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hut let them be once removed, and the church of our 
native land will shine forth in all its pimitive purity 
and usefulness, and will long remain the glory and the 
blessing of the country »* 

. In short, the refornos which we recommend for 
the Church of Scotland, is the abolition of both govern* 
ment and lay-patronage, and the right of electing the 
pastor (^ the congregation, to be vested in all the com* 
Hiunicants, both old and young. Let there be no un- 
justifiable restrictions on this point ; for if an individual 
is considered worthy of being a communicant, he should 
alse be entitled to have a voice in the choosing of the 
pastor, who is to supply his spiritual wants* The idea 
of only investing the heads of famjlies with the right of 
election, is patronage only modified, and will be 
productive of unchristian-like squables and dissensions 
in the church. The next point to be adjusted, is the in- 
dependence of the Church of the State. If the king 
should be a member of the Church of Scotland, let him 
have the rights of a member, and nothing more. The 
power with which he is invested by the State, never can 
be used by him in the government of the church. The 
church fs under the especial government of the Mes- 
siahy and that, too, both in a temporal and spiritual point 
of view. The attempt therefore of any individual, how- 
ever exalted his station may be in the world, to arrogate 
to himself the especial prerogatives of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, must be unholy and Anti-Christian; and any 
church who tamely submits to this unholy usurpation, 
must be Anti-Christian, and that too, so long as it re- 
mains unreformed. This is the reforms in the Church 



* Ko place in Scotland exhibits to more advantage the extreme 
eortuption of tbe Scottish kirk, than the state of the churqh esta- 
blished in Edinburgh. The people here have to pay the clergy by 
compulsory assessment, while they are entirely excluded from 
the dmrches for. which they have to pay. The ministers and the 
corrupt town council play into one anothers hands, and the result 
is, that the Establishment of the City is a mere farce, a perfect con- 
gerie of contradiction, approaching almost to profanity. This, 
however, we hope, will be rectified ere long, and both ministers 
and magistrates deprived of their ill-gotten gear. Their stipends, 
too, which is at present extravag^antly high, must be reduced fi^om 
j£700 to £300, and even this !s 9^50 too much. 
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of Scot]a«Ni, and wiiich, when obtained, will cause her to 
floatjf h like the bay-tree, ever green, and ever flourish- 
ing. * 

In regard to the declensions of the £ng1ish chnrcb^ 
tbey are veaUj worth the looking after. The two points, 
however, of the "Royal Headship*' f and patronage, we 
have already discussed ; but we nay just mention, thdt 
they exist as much in the church of En^and, 9^ . they 
do in the sister churteh. The only errors and ioiposi-^ 
tioBS we shall arraign, is the right of the church to haver 
Representatives in the House of Peers, under the inii-^ , 
posingcajgnomett of Spicitual Peers. Only think of Sphv 



* In the Edinburgh Establishment, there are four churches, hav- 
ing two ministers for each of them, and these churches are the 
wortt flilod in the whoTe thirteen parishes of Edinburgh. Each ot 
the ninialiers ia these double charges receive upwards of £dOO per 
annum.. Each double charge consequently costs upwards of iEiaOO 
per annum, while, from the indolence of the incumbents, thechurch 
does not turn in £200 to pay. Such is a fair specimen of the 
needless waste and extravagant expenditure o£ the public money, 
«Qd the efl^u of doable c£iriges ! 

In order to illustrate the way in which the people of E iS ^ b urgh 
are used in respect to the churches, we will mention»,thti the City 
is comprised within certain bounds, denominated the Royi^y. 
Now it would be expected, that those who reside v'i\1itn the ftoy* 
aUyi and pay the ministers* stipends, should have a libertf of iati 
access to hear these ministers, and have a preference in tlie laMlW 
of the seats. Not so, however. Suppose a person just wiUiip t|if 
Royalty, and paying five pounds of Annuity Tax, which is nocmitt 
unusual, he makes application, by pelUiim, tor a seat, and is reftneJ^ 
even althoujrh be has paid the tax. Another perfton residing la 
the next contiguous street, but beyond the Royalty, makes eppUoar 
tion for a seat, and is successful, even allhoagh he pay no Annui « 
ty iVix, and that through sheer partiality and favour of the coun- 
dL And yet the ministers wink at these nefarious proceedings. 

f It is a singular fact, that the title ** Defender of the Faith,** 
retained by oar kings up to the present day, was first given by 
the Pope to Henry the Eighth, for his having written a book in 
defence of the Seven Sacraments of the Roman Catholic church.— 
Baker* t Reatontfor leaving the Oiurch. 

It is also a notorious fact, that the Pope seals his AnU- Christian 
character, by assuming to himself tlie prerogative of our Sa- 
viour. « The cemporal Headship of the church/* when the fa- 
mous rupture took place between the Pope and Henry, was seifed 
on by the king ; and by this means he became head of the Cbui^h 
of England, and which, of course, causes it to be not a very dis*- 
tant relation of the Church of Rome. 
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tuat^cers, and the sy^emuivemc^lUi.ihcaidMspf igno- 
rance and 8U|)erstition ; namely, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans, Prebendaries, Rectors, Curates, and all the rest 
of the huge Anti-Chri&tian superstructure, second only 
in enormity of wickedneis to mystic Babylon itself. 
We vrould have the Lords S'piritual and Temporal, turn^ 
ed out root and branch from the House of Lords, never 
more to shew face there again ; and as to Arcfabtshops, 
Bishops,, and all the rest of the Anti-Christian super* 
structure, we would abolish them;-«-at once redvctng ' 
them all to the rank of Curates, (that is. Ministers,) the 
rank from whence they originally sprang, and give them 
all £300 a-year. \Ve doubt the Archbishops, &c. will 
grua>ble confoundedly at this kind of Reform, but it will 
come to this in the long run, and that soon. 

The reforms in the English church should be the 
following :-*-First, Total abolition of tithes ; second, The 
expulsion of the bishops from the House of Peers.— 4n« 
deed we recommend the abolition of all artificial distinc* 
ttons among clergymen. We suffer too many evils from 
the existence of the aristocratical distinctions among lay*, 
men, to tolerate any longer the anti-c^^ristian diettnc- 
tions of the Reverend bench. N^xt, equalisuig the sti- 
pends to £300 a-year ; making no allowance in favour odf 
any one* Abolishing patronage, and th^ assumed headaMp 
of the kiBg, as being fraught wkh a curie instead i3^ a 
blessing to the church. Lastly, aboH^ing the church 
establishment of the church of England in Ireland, which 
has been the means of working out so- much misc^iief in 
that unfortunate and ttUused country. These me iht 
reforms w>e would recommend for both the churches 
and these reforms, we have no doubt, when once ob» 
tained, will satisfy every reasonable thinking mam ? Imt 
for the attainment of which, we shall look neither to the 
Convocation of the English church, nor to the General 
Assembly of the Scottish kirk. These bodies are both 
in such a state of deplorable corruption, as is quite suf- 
ficiadt to call down upon them tite vengeance of the 
Most High. But we look to the Reformed Parliament 
of tlie United Kingdom^ as being the o>nly means prii- 
vided by an over-ruling Providence, for tlM acoompiid^- 
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ment of this righteous purpose ; and we now call u^ 
the oppressed inhabitants of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland) faithfully and fearlessly, to perform their duty. 

We have now submitted to the reader's view, the plans 
of ecclesiastical reform, as suited to the respective 
Churches of England and Scotland ;-^and we trust, that 
when once these plans, or something similar b them, are 
carried into full effect, it will have the complete tendency 
to do away with an iniquitous Church Establishment in 
each of the kingdoms of England and Scotland ; a con^^ 
summation most devoutly to be wished for by all those 
professing evangelical Christianity. Though we advocate 
church reform, we are very far from advootting those 
idolatrous and unscriptural systems invented by Satan 
for the overthrow of the true Church oft}hr]8t. X^^*^ 
is not, and we will maintain it against all opposition, 
a single text in the whole New Testment on whl^ 
the advocates of Church Establishments can found i^ 
scriptural authority. 

They may say, if they choose, that the want of a text 
on which they could establish their right, is an oversight, 
and an omission on the part of the evangelists. But wj^ 
answer, and that too, on no slight grounds either, that if 
it ever had been the intention of the Great Head of the 
church to have left his church to the care of worldly po- 
tentates, he would have lefl to the jphurch ample in- 
structions to that effect. But the Saviour left no such 
thing. On the contrary, he continually inculcates the 
all-unportant doctrine, that his church was to be depend- 
ant on him alone. both for spiritual and temporal sup- 
plies, and which supplies he promised would be in pro- 
portion to the degree of faith and holiness practised in 
the church. But we proceed to discuss more particu- 
larly the relative merits and demerits of legal church 
establishments* 



* No legal Church Establishment can be the Church of Christ, 
and for this plain reason, that it cannot be persecuted. It is the 
distinguishing mark of the Church of Christ that its metnbers ans 
little to persecution, while those ef Establisbmvnts are not, being 
upheld by the strong arm of the State. . . ^ . 
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A fi»ronrite argament in support of an EsUibluhment 
church, used by Dr. Chalmers, is, that men have not an 
inherent appetite for religion as for food, but require to 
have it presented to them for acceptance ; and to be 
strongly urged to listen to its truths before they will at 
all admit it to their consideration. The greater their 
destitution of moral, religious, and intellectual cultiva- 
tion, it is said, the less is their desire to change their 
condition; and the more urgent is the necessity for an 
effective apparatus to carry religion home to their con- 
sdences by direct application. 

An established body of divines furnishes instruments 
!oi moral aggression on these torbid minds. By con- 
stantly addressing them they create an appetite for im- 
provement, and provide aliment for its gratification. 
Without an Established church, we are told, the coun- 
try would soon become little better than a howling wil- 
derness, in so far as religion is concerned. There are 
numerous fallacies in this argument. 

We might cite the authority of Calvin in oppositioi^ to 
the description of human nature on which it is founded. 
'' Since/' says that theologian, ** from the beginning of the 
world there never was any country, town, or family that 
could dispense with religion, does it not amount to a 
tacit confession of the whole human race, that the belief 
of a Divinity is engraved on the hearts of all reasonable 
creatures? Idolatry itself, into which men have fallen, 
is an authentic testimony to this truth. For we know 
with what reluctance man stoops and humbles himself to 
place other creatures above him. 

** Since, then, he rather submits to serve and adore 
wood and stone, than to pass for an impious person or 
an atheist, it follows evidently, that the impression is 
lively and strong, that it can never be effaced, and that 
it would eiren be easier to extinguish the most natural 
affections than the sentiment of piety and religion.'' — 
fInstHuieSf Book L ch, S.J 

In pointof fact, however, there is a portion of truth in 
Dr. Chalmers' argument. The most imperfect and ig- 
norant of the human race have so feeble an appetite for 
moral and reli|pous instruction, that they are not prompt- 
ed to seek it spontaneously. They require to be ad- 
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drened, invited to. the feast, and preiaed to partake of 
the vtandB. He omiti to state, however, that there is a 
large proportion of every civilized community who have 
such a taste naturally, and who delight to gratify it* 
And he omits also to mention, that there is a farther 
portion of the people who possess a natural instinct of 
moral and religious hospitality, which prompts them to 
go to the highways, and enforce the starving wanderer, 
who is insensible of his inanition, to come to the ban* 
quet; and who voluntarily present him with food suited 
to his feeble powers ot digestion, and increase the diet 
as his appetite acquires strength. It is manifestly er- 
roneous to leave out of view the second and third of 
these classes, and to represent all mankind as belonging 
to the first. 

The real question is, whether the amount of this na- 
tural hospitality is adequate to the feeding of the por- 
tion of the community, which is not prompted to make 
active exertions to find religious food for itself? Dr. 
Chalmers tacitly assumes that it, is not ; and that the/wy 
of an Established church is indispensable to provide ser- 
vants for the altar, in consequence of the lack of volun- 
teers. The whole experience of mankind appears to us 
to contradict this assumption. 

The inherent power of Christianity prompted its fol- 
lowers during the three first centuries, to teach end 
preach it in the face of obloquy, persecution, and death, 
without receiving pay in the form of legal stipends. 
Christianity, in its native influence, is not feebler now 
than it was then; and human nature ought to be mart. 
disposed to embrace it in our day, otherwise it has oper* 
ated for 1800 years, without improving the natural dis- 
position of men. 

Again, the spirit of Christianity prompted the relbriii* 
ers in the sixteenth century, to preach a purer doctrine, 
not only without legal provision in money» bttt in oppo- 
sition to the stipendiary clergy, who held fast by every 
error of doctrine and corruption in practice, and acted 
as if they had been paid to defend these, and not to 
maintain religion. 

In our own day, the spirit of Christianity prompts vast 
bodies of dissenters, without compulsory emolumeDt, to 
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(ireaclt the g09pe\ in at leftst equal purity with the Esta- 
blished cleiigy. Naj, the salaried divines of Established . 
chardies are not the men who go most directly to the 
doors of the ignorant and torpid, and rouse them t6 at- 
tend to calls of religion ; but this duty is largely per- 
formed by preachers overflowing with the instinctive 
love of holiness, animated only by the Bible and the 
spirit which it imparts, and who draw no pay from the 
state. Experience, indeed, shews that this inherent in- 
fluence of the gospel upon the teacher, is the grand qua- 
lification for his success. The men whose leading mo- 
tive in preaching has been the love of God and of man, 
have in all ages succeeded best in benefiting their spe- 
cies. Those who have become ministers from the love 
of pay or of power, have uniformly erected gross abuses 
on the basis of religion, and done unspeakable injury to 
mankind. 

Experince, therefbre, proves, that in every age in which 
access to the Bible has been generally permitted' and 
ecgoyed, a portion of the community has been so in- 
fluenced by its precepts and its promises, as voluntarily 
to preach and teach these to the people, who have not 
failed to afford them pecuniary sustenance proportionate 
to the value of their labours. The preachers who at this 
day attract the largest congregations, are those who 
.ghow themselves to be most deeply imbued with the 
epirit of Christianity; aiid it is this which constitutes 
their influence. 

There are many such men in the Established church ; 
but they owe their efficiency to Christianity itself, and 
- to their own native qualities, and not to the law. They 
are independent of legal aid, and enjoy an inward con- 
sciousness of enduring stability, although to-morrow all 
compulsory assessment for the maintenance of religion 
were abolished. If the law could communicate talent, 
laeal, honesty, and knowledge, the argument in favour of 
a State-church woald be irresistible ; but it pretends to 
no sach power : it merely holds out a bait or offer of 
. reward in money and power, to induce men to enter into 
its precincts. The minds on whom these motives are 
calcttlated to operate most effectually, are the selfish and 
worldly ;»"4nen to whom the swelling impulses of a high 
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morti Mid religOus natfure are vmlciiowD, and wlio, in 
consequence) have no reliance on the inherent power of 
Christianity to maintain itself, and to provide a reward 
for its apostles. 

These are the men who instinctively see that, in losing 
the support of the Civil Magistrate, they lose all ; and 
who, therefore, proclaim loudly that the downlal of the 
Establishment will be the extinction of all religion. The 
law has the tendency to attract to the Established 
Church persons of this descriplion, who will preach fbr 
money ; but who would never have preached from any 
higher motive. ~ Such divines do not draw the people to 
God ; they draw only the people's money to themselves, 
and confer no adequate benefit i^n return. 

Another argument frequently urged is, that if there 
were not an Established Church to fix discipline and doc- 
trines, Christianity would become a mere mass of con- 
trRdic^ry heresies. This notion implies, that in a civi- 
lized age, the human mind, led to the guidance of the 
Bible and the Holy Spirit, would fall into countless 
errors, which can be avoided only by calling in the wis** 
dom of Parliament and the aid of General Aafembliet. 
There is almost blasphemy in the proposition. It is a 
fundamental truth in Christianity, that the Bible and the 
human mind are so adapted to each other, that men of 
the simplest understanding may, under the divine bless- 
ing, discover, adopt, and adhere to the truth by the atndy 
of the sacred volume. If this were not the case, Chris- 
tianity would not be fitted for universal nature. 

The argument alluded to, therefore, proceeds on an 
assumption which is in direct contradiction to the nature 
of Christianity itself. Again, if it be the case, as the 
adherents of compulsory churches assert, that men in 
general, when lefl without the guidance of Acts of As- 
sembly, and Articles of Faith ratified by Parliament, are 
^tremely prone to fall into heresies, how are we to be 
assured that the doctrines consecrated by those acts and 
articles themselves are not heresies? The authors of 
them were men ; and, compared with the existing gene- 
ration, they were ignorant men. The divines in the age 
in which these articles were filmed, believed in witS- 
crafti and burnt old women at the stadce £»* holding con- 
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ifemm wilh tke devil 1 They enjoyed no peculiar illu- 
mkialion from heaven. The sun of Christianity sheds as 
bnglft a lustre upon us as it did upon them. If we, 
th^fore, under the guidance of scripture, and possess- 
ing a far more «ctensive acquaintance with nature, are 
incapable of avoiding heresies ; they, who had no bet- 
ter guides, were equally liable to go astray. 

Whatever is of God in their articles, stands by its in- 
' berent truth, independently of their enactments ; and 
whatever ia purely their own workmanship may be match- 
ed, if not surpassed, by the wisdom of the present gene- 
ration. All that* they have accomplished is, to compile 
certain articles, and declare them by human anthority to 
be a form of sound words. Their mode of maintaining 
the ascendancy of th^'r views, is by expelling from their 
body and depriving of pay all who question their infal- 
libility. 

But this exercise of power does not prevent differences 
of opinion from arising. Heresies abound at this mo- 
ment ; the church will be inundated by new doctrines, 
the more deeply the public mind shall become interested 
in the subject of religion. The only method of esta- 
blishing a pure faith, is to encourage a free discussion, 
and to leave all opinions to stand or fall by their intrinsic- 
merits. An Established Church offers a high premium 
for belief in its own doctrines, without the least regard to 
tbeir accordance with reason or scripture ; and it W as 
often the prop of error as the guardian of truth. 

We shall also remark here, that not a single Church 
Establishment, from Constantino until the present time, 
has ever remained pure and unadulterated. All have 
gone astray, all have left the right path, not one of 
them has been blessed, no not one. The Church of 
Scotland is the only one that may be said to have retain- 
ed any thing like primitive purity. But, ah ! how woe- 
fully she, too, is changed; were h6r champion, John 
Knox, to appear once more upon the scene of his former 
labours, how he would launch out his anathemas and 
curses against the now prevailing corruptions of the 
Church of his native country, and against the unholy 
and idolatrous chain which binds it to the State. Those 
men who now preach up the necessity of State protec- 
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tion to the Churchy woald» through fmt and 
tioD» sink into the holes and caves of the rocks befiwe 
him ; for well are they aware, even now, that their tetaoh 
porising, unscripturaly and time-serving creed, is baaed 
upon an unscriptural and unholy foundation. In coochi- 
sion, it is our decided opinion, that Church Reform and . 
disunion with the State, must go hand in hand to* 
sether; for no reform, however effective and sweeping 
It may be, will ever be blessed by the Great Invisible 
Head of the Church, without complete separation be* 
tween the Church and State. 

We shall now proceed to a subject, near a*kin to epi- 
ritual corruption, and that is, the fearful crime of Sab- 
bath-breaking, which has been going on in all parts of 
the kingdom, and that, too, it appears, under the direct 
patronage of the Established Churches. 



SECTION XXXII. 



DESECRATION OF THE LORD'S DAY IN BRITAIN. 

It has been argued as a grievous objection against r^or- 
mers, that, however willing they are to reform state ab- 
uses, they are quite unwilling to reform abuses and comi{^ 
lions. in the religion of the country. Now we affirm, that 
if ever there was a falsehood uttered by comiptionists, thk 
is one ; and to retaliate, we ask, what has the "Lords Spi- 
ritual in Parliament assembled" done in order to remove 
church abuses and corruptions in religion ? or what bave 
they done who are the legalised guardians of religion, to 
put a stop to the almost general desecration of the Sab- 
bath in England, Scotland, and Ireland ? We answer they 
have done nothing • and yet^ they are among those who 
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Higniatiae us tefbrmera as being affected with apadiy 
in the cause of religious reform. What hypocrites these 
holy archbtsho{>8, and pious bishops, must be, in help*" 
iog to propagate such lying slanders! Why, we tell 
them, as likewise all those who indulge in such vitu- 
perations, that we are as determined for religious re- 
form as we are for political; and that not only will 
we contend for church reform, but will not stop short 
until the Sabbath of the Lord Jesus Christ is sancti* 
fied and made holy in every part of the British Domi- 
nions. There is just now going on throughout England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as great a declension in the sancti- 
fication of the Lord's Day, as there is in the cause of re- 
ligion ; and unless this be stopped and put an end to, a 
fearful judgment from the Almighty will assuredly fall 
on the British nation. We proceed to present our read* 
ers with the following report, respecting this national sin 
in Scotland. 

It appears from the evidence, that immediately after 
the Reformation, various laws, both of the Church and 
State, were framed for the purpose of securing the strict 
observance of the Sabbath-day. Offenders, besides in- 
curring ecclesiastical censures, were liable to pecuniary 
penalties, varying according to their condition in life, and 
to the magnitude and aggravation of the transgressions. 
And it appears to be sufficiently established, that for a 
long period, the laws were very strictly administered; 
and that, in conjunction with the advancement of reli* 
gious knowledge, the strict observance of the Sabbath 
proved the means of forming and cherishing those devout 
h^its, to which have been traced the characteristic pru- 
dence, industry, and general Correctness of morals long 
prevalent among that people. It is now, however, too 
well attested, that a very serious change for the worse 
has for a considerable time been in progress, particularly 
in all the most populous districts. Among the outrages 
against public decorum and private tranquillity, the fol- 
lowing have been brought into view : Fishing, particu- 
larly salmon fishing ; driving of sheep and cattle to mar- 
kets ; unnecessary travelling for amusement or business ; 
aoveral kinds of mechanical labour ; superintendence of 
machinery in some manufactories ; plying of steam-boats ; 
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the aperation of printifig ; the tale of provwions and otber 
oommodities in shops ; and above alii the keeping open of 
pablic-houses> at which crowds of idle and disorderly 
persons assemble, not only wasting the wages of their la- 
hour, but committing many immoralities and breaches of 
thepeaoe» most offensive and injurious to their neigh* 
boersy and ultimately destructive to themselves. 

Much as these evils have been compUiined of, they do 
not seem in general to have proceeded to the same glar* 
ing excess as in England. Their progress, though de- 
scribed as having been of late fearfully rapid, has been in 
tome measure checked by the influence of religious edu« 
cation and the force of good example. One of the most 
important circumstances which till lately distinguishetl 
the Sabbath in Scotland was, that the entire day was ge- 
nerally regarded as equally sacred* The distinction be- 
tween " ^urch hours " and the other hours of the day 
seems not to have been made, except perhaps in country 
towns and villages, where during the interval of public 
worship, or after the close of the service, refreshments 
might be obtained by persons coming from a distance to 
the church. The old laws of Scotland therefore apply to 
the whole of the Sabbath, though it was held to be an 
aggravation of any offence, that it was committed during 
the hours of public worship. If the prohibition of drink- 
mg in taverns be limited to the hours of Divine Service, 
the good which can be thus expected to be done must be 
very limited ; for the most numerous excesses appear, 
irom the evidence, to occur most frequently between 
Saturday night and the next morning, and again, on the 
evening of the Sabbath. The wording of the new Act 
for regulating Licences in Scotland (9 Geo. 4. c. 58.) 
seems to have given rise to an impression that public* 
houses may legally be kept open at all hours of the Sab- 
bath, except those of Divine Service. But in fact this 
Act left all former Statutes as it found them, with this 
innovation only, that it imposed an additional penalty for 
keeping public-houses open during <* church hours.*' 
The introduction of this new phraseology, however, has 
greatly embarassed magistrates in the discharge of their 
duty, and thereby led them to overlook many disorders. 

It has appeared. from the evidence that great mis- 
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Ak£ btt ttrigen from th&mdnGrimiiiate readiiiess of ma«> 
gistra^es in nuiny cases to grant licences for the Sale of 
catdseable iiqnorsi the consequence of which has beeiki 
thaty in most parishes, opportunities and temptations to 
indulge in drinking are presented at almost every twen- 
tieth door, and in some even more frequently* Thia 
very circumstance adds greatly to the difficulty of ex- 
ercising a vigilant inspection over the excesses which 
occur. It appears also to be a source of much incon- 
veoience, that in Scotland a person cannot follow the 
businesa of a. grocer without having a spirit licence, 
ipany of the most irregulair tippling-houses being also 
grocers' shops. Among the evils most complained! of, 
it the insufficient accommodation in churches provided 
for the inhabitants in many places, and the accompany- 
ing impracticability of exercising a beneficial superinten- 
dence over the morals of the overgrown population* In 
large cities and towns, like Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber* 
de^, Duiidee, Paisley, and Greenock, parishea contain 
oflen frpm 7000 to 70,000 or 80,000 inhabitants, with 
seldom more than one incumbent. Hence, even when 
iiccoi^modation is, to a considerable extent, provided in 
Chapels and Meeting-houses of various denominations, 
a ^eat many of the people, belonging to no congrega^ 
tt9ti, are not practically subject to any efficient controid 
9r inspection ; and thus many sources of disorder are 
suffered, without interruption, to extend their influence. 
An evil of not inferior magnitude has been alleged to 
spring from an inadequate provision made in such popu- 
lous places for the education of the lower orders. 

As the penalties attached to several of the Scottish 
Statutes have, in process of time, become insignificant, 
it has been represented by one of the* witnesses that it 
would be of importance to make them conformable to the 
|H«sent value of money. Another witness suggests that 
for correcting disorders in taverns, much greater efficacy 
might be expected from the forfeiture of licence than from 
pecuniary fines. A revision of the Act 9 Geo* 4, c. 58, 
R>r the purpose of extending the penalty to the whole 
day, has been strongly urged, as well as a revision of the 
Act fcHT lowering the duty on spirits. 

Your Committee, on a full consideration of the evi- 
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dence rabittog to ^odand, are firady convinced that 
there, likewise, the most zealous efforts of the EcclenastVi 
cal Authorities and of Religious Associations must be 
<x>n]parative]y inefficacious^ unless they be supported by 
the civil authority, and it must surely be the duty of Par- 
liament to consider seriously, what means are most like- 
ly to prove efficient in arresting the progress of that fatal 
habit which has of late years been rapidly multiplying 
the sources of poverty, disease, and crime, thus deterio- 
rating and degrading the character of the population, 
aggravating, in many parts of the country, the evils of an 
oppressive poor*8 rate, and weakening the resources of 
the empire. 

It will be seen strongly stated in evidence, that in- 
numerable unhappy individuals, who have forfeited their 
lives to the offended laws of their country^ have confessed 
that their career in vice commenced with Sabbath-break- 
ing and neglect of religious ordinances. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the amendment 
of the law which they have ventured to recommend, is 
not only of itself a proper and necessary measure, bitf 
moreover that the moral influence over all classes of men, 
which will be produced by the very fact of the attention 
d the legislature being directed to this subject, will in 
itself be very considerable. Nor can it be reaaonably 
doubted, that, by means of such apiendments, a consi- 
derable attention would be given to the temporal com* 
forts of individuals, more especially of those in the mid- 
dle classes of society. Indeed, in the words of one of 
the witnesses examined by your Committee (confirmed 
by the testimony of many others), the tradesmen them- 
selves who now exercise their callings on the Lord's-day. 
would consider a more strict law for the observance of 
that day, not as a restraint, but *' as a blessing.*' Your 
Committee feel assured that an increase of true religion 
must alsQ follow, inasmuch as many persons, thus favour- 
ed with an entire day of rest, would be led to employ it 
for religious purposes ; and that a great accession would 
accrue to the strength and prosperity of the State itself, 
arising out of the improved tone of morals which a due 
observance of the Sabbath-day invariably produces. And 
there are^ moreover, abundant grounds, both in the word 
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of t?od, fltid in the hittoiy of pasC ages^ to expect that 
His blessing and favour would accompany such an en- 
deavour to promote the honour due to His Holy Name 
and command. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY, AND AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROPRIETY 
OF IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 

t 

Among the many national questions to which the people 
of this country look forward to with an interest almost in- 
tense, is that of the final settlement of Colonial Negro 
Slavery, and to the measures which a Reformed Par- 
liament will legislate respecting it. 

Previous, however, to considering the relative merits 
of this philanthrophic and interesting subject, we will 
state, that Negro Slavery has been abolished in this 
country for a great number of years ; but that it still 
exists m our colonies^ and consequently in the dominions 
belonging to Great Britain. The advocates for the con-^ 
tinuance of Negro Slavery maintain, that this country has 
nothing to do with the affair at all ; but this is as absurd 
as it is false : so long as the slave colonies claim or require 
the protection of this country, they must be subject to 
all the enactments emanating from its Parliament. 

All objections, therefore, on the part of the wood-be 
independent colonies, with regard to their right of sub- 
mission to the laws of the mother country being set 
aside, as unconstitutional and impolitic, we proceed to 
lay before our readers an inquiry into this interesting 
question. This inquiry is based upon the principles of 
the celebrated and useful science of phrenology, in which 
is discussed the capacity of the enslaved Negro for free- 
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dmn ; as alto the grounds for expe<$tiog that after the 
preparatory interval which we wiU by and by propose* the 
n^gro will resort to free labour for his own support* and 
harmonize with the new order of colonial society. 

The enemies of emancipation commit the common 
error in logic of proving too much on this point. The 
Negro is an inferior being, they say, whose freedom 
would be a compound of sloth, anarchy, and plunder ; 
he would be alternately a sluggard and a wild beast, till 
the white population were driven out or exterminated, 
and each colony presented another St. Domingo. If the 
Negro were an inferior being to the degree maintidnedy 
it is as absurd to say that he could drive out the white 
colonists, as it would be to all^e that the horses or dogs 
could do so. If there is power and intelligence to com- 
bine and overcome, there is power and intelligence to 
resort to free labour, a sufficient motive being presented. 
Now, we know phrenologically, from our opportunities of 
observing the Negro brain, chat although the average 
Negro capacity, intellectual and moral, is inferior to the 
average white,— -for Negro heads oflen rise equal, and 
occasionally superior to the average white endowment, 
—there is not that degree of inferiority in the mass of 
the Negro population of the colonies as to incapacitate 
for free labour. But perhaps the incapacity meant by 
the slavery advocates, is only the moral incapacity of 
unwillingness ; in other words, that no motive but the 
lash will induce a slave to labour. Now, even labour 
under terror of the lash, is so far voluntary that it is de- 
signed and intelligent. The ^egro does work intelli- 
gently, for all the sugar produced is the fruit of his in- 
telligent labour. The horse or the dog could not have 
produced it. The question is, has the Negro faculties 
which can be excited sufficiently by other means than 
the lash, to furnish him with motive, for at least as much 
intelligent labour as he bestows under the lash, if not 
for a great deal more ? To begin with the lowest im- 
pulse, hunger is an irresistible motive to the Negro to 
exert all the powers he possesses. The necessaries of 
life, fpod, clothing, and lodging, if the municipal arrange- 
ments are such as to cut off all hope of obtaining them 
by any other means, must be laboured for/labour to the 
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noiodt slothful being the lesser evil.. To rise a step in tlie 
scale of motives, the Negro is notoriously Acquisitive, 
and loves accumulation. In thirteen Negro skulls and 
casts of heads in the museum of the Phrenological So* 
detj at Edinburgh^ there is scarcely an exception in- 
this devel6pement« Those who have observed the slaves 
in the plantations, know well the eagerness with which 
they covet and receive money, and the value they put 
upon the smallest sums ; and have borne witness to the 
zeal-^he voluntary over-work of every individual of a 
gang, when a liberal proprietor occasionally proposes 
prizes for the best and most work, on occasions when de- 
spatch is of importance. The change of character is like 
the' effect of magic ; a listless, sullen, inefficient working 
party become instantly active, hard working, and joyous, 
and finish their piece-work with the mfrth and song of 
our hay-makers or harvest-reapers. The Negro has other 
faculties to which to appeal. In all the heads in the 
Museum, love of approbation is largely developed : and 
iris well known that the vanity of the Negro, even in 
hit degradation, is manifested to a ludicrous degree : he 
loves distinction and praise, and is fond of dress and 
finery, which he will make great exertions to obtain. 
What a fund of motive in this one faculty ! Benevo- 
lenoe is well marked in most of the specimens, the fa- 
culty which moves to exertion in return for kindness ; 
and a combination of this feeling with veneration — ^large 
in them all— for intellectual and moral superiority in the 
whites, and no excess of combativeness and destructive- 
ness, with very large cautiousness, seems to afford a rea- 
sonable guarantee against all violence and vengeance, 
which is not elicited by ill usage and tyranny. 

One defect the Negro shares with all barbarous tribes 
of the human species, namely, an under endowment of 
conscientiousness. In different degrees of deficiency we 
have noticed this development, we may say in all the 
Negro heads which have come under our observation. 
Butt as practical phrenologists, we wish we could say, 
that a much better endowment of this valuable moral 
faculty were universal among Europeans ; we wish we 
could find it in France, — in Ireland, — nay, within the 
boundaries of Great Britian ! Yet it has not been found 

8 
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that, with a rather prevalent deficiency in this particidar 
in the great mass of our own population,, there is any 
want of free labourers in this country. The Celtic head, 
e^ecially as exhibited in Ireland, is perliaps the most 
deficient in Europe in the faculty in question ; ye( our 
farmers know that more willing or better labourers do 
not enter their harvest fields than the Irish reapers. This 
argument against the Negroes, by the way, we would 
advise their present proprietors to avoid, seeing that the 
current irony of " the morality of the Antilles," is cer- 
tainly not applied to the black population. 
, The general size of the Negro bead is greater than 
that of the Hindoo or Brazil Indian; and although 
there is a considerable preponderance of animalism, there 
is moral and intellectual endowment enough to direct 
that very animalism to active and efficient manual la- 
bour, above which sphere of usefulness we grant that 
the majority of Negroes are not at present fitted to rise. 
In community with whites, they must continue long to 
be the inferior and labouring class ; for there is an aris^ 
tocracy of Nature's establishing in favour of the whites, 
not of mere colour, but of superior brain. 

In some Negroes we have seen the knowing faculties 
with constructiveness so large as to have promised eome- 
tjiing above mere labour, a considerable degree of me- 
chanical skill. We have been assured by persons fami-^ 
liar with the colonies, that expert artificers are to be 
found in many of the Negroes ; and we have just heard 
from a gentleman fronv Caraccas, that the emancipation 
pf their slaves by the Columbians, while it has furnished 
an ample supply of free labourers, has produced a great 
number of clever workmen and mechanics. We have 
heard from many persons who have known the slaves in 
the West Indies, the Cape, and the Mauritius, that thejr. 
have seen mqch ability and skill among them. In moat 
of the specimens in the Edinburgh Museum, the organ 
of Individuality is large, as also are Size, Weight, and 
Constructiveness. It is quite unnecessary for our pur- 
pose to ascend so high as the talented Ignatius Sancho, 
the Negro friend of Garrick and Sterne, for such instance^ 
are beyond our object, which is to establish Negro capa- 
city for free manual labour ; but such instances, it must 
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b6 remembered, could not occur in a race of beings de- 
cidedly inferior to the white in kind as well as in degree* 

To the natural capacit^f the Negroes, we are to add, 
on our plan, four or ^ve years of preparatory education. 
This will produce its most marked effects on the young, 
who will be men when emancipated. Infant education 
would tell, in the next generation, on the colonial Ne- 
groes ; and Mr Wilderspin once oflFered to devote him- 
self to its introduction. We may also estimate the inter- 
mediate gradual adaptation of their system to the inevit- 
able event of simultaneous Negro freedom, which the 
proprietors will be forced for their own interest to adopt, 
by trials of free labour, — a fair subject of a bounty, — 
and other changes of plantation economy. 

So far the argument a priori, drawn from the Negro 
capacities, And the nature of things. But there are facts 
enough to settle the question. Negroes enlist with alac- 
rity and pride into the West India regiments, and make 
good soldiers. We ffnd them on board of ship, where 
very generally the cook is a Negro, and a cook's functions 
require considerable intelligence and skill. We see them 
every day in England and i^cotland in the capacity of do- 
mestic servants, at no reduction of wages If these are 
picked Negroes, we may at least infer that those that are 
left, possess character enough to perform agricultural la- 
bour for wages- Mr Jeremie adduces a very interesting 
instance of Negro intelligence and social character. In 
1830 about a hundred slaves escaped from Martinique and 
took refuge in St Liicia, where they became free under 
Dr Lushington's Act. These men fled from a system of 
unmitigated slavery, like that which prevailed in our own 
colonies thirty years ago : they were of course, according 
to colonial reasoning, the worst fitted for free labour or 
social co-operation. Accordingly they were advertised 
by the authorities of Martinique as " incendiaries, idlers, 
and poisoners." Nevertheless, of these some hired them- 
selves for wages, as masons, carpenters, or domestic ser- 
vants ; while about twenty-six united together, erected a 
pottery, divided the labour most judiciously, and intro- 
duced a new manufacture into the colony. 
-' Our phrenological inference, from the known working 
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of tbtf fiiculties of man in given circumstancesy that Ae 

slaves mtist be maltreated, receives confirmation from 
certain intrinsic indicationsy #hichy however, we have 
only room to glance at. For example, the notoriously frau" 
diilent legislation of the colonial assemblies, most instmo* 
tively exposed by Mr Jeremie, the design of which is to 
hood-wink the Parliament and people of Britain ; the 
systematic concealment of the doings in the plantations ; 
exclusive of the evidence of the slaves against the whites, 
and that every where, with the honourable exception of 
Tobago and Grenada ; jealous of the eyes of strangers ; 
resistance to the inspections, ixiihoui notice^ of protecting 
officers ; and, above all, the most ferocious vengeance, by 
universal colonial consent, directed against the teachers 
of religion, who dare to enter the Negro's hovel to learn 
his oppressions, console him in his afflictions, and invite 
him to their chapels that he might be enlightened and 
humanized. Nothing has tended to stagger the most slow 
of belief in the degraded state of colonial society, than 
the composition of the white mobs of the West Indies, 
for the legal purpose of burning the chapels, and tarring 
and feathering, beating and bruising, the persons of the 
missionaries. In addition to the direct agency of clerks, 
overseers, and drivers, there is the superintendence and 
direction of Magistrates,^*the very men who the hour 
before have beon condemning and hangiiig the Negroes, 
for greatly more justifiable burnings and violence** 

The difficult question of compensation to the planters 
for the emancipation of the slaves, is one of political 
economy more than of phrenology, unless in the moait 
extended sense of the latter. We shall therefore pass it 
over with merely expressing our belief, that, if the plan- 
ter's loss is calculated upon a trial i)^ time under a new 
and better system of free labour, his ultimate loss, if, as 
is not generally admitted, it shall fall on the country, will 

* Mr Koibb, one of the persecuted missionaries of Jamatcs, 
bas within tl)ese few weeks produced a considerable sensation in 
Edinburgh, by a speech of much impressiveness delivered by him 
at a public meeting. He averred, and challenged the whole of 
Jamaica to prove tlie contrary, that the Negro members of tbe 
missionary congregations did not join in the insurrection, but de- 
fended their master s property. 
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be a debt more easily discharged than the planters ima- 
gine. For one item of his loss the slave-holder can claim 
no compensation ; namely, the difference under a system 

' of mitigation, between the^ returns of excessive and of 
moderate labour, and -between the cost of poor food, 
labour, and lodging, and of these necessaries of life ade- 
quately supplied. This is the slave-holder's own ac- 
count, not the country's. He cannot claim indemnifica- 
tions for having what it was absolutely wrong to gain ; of 
which wrong the very compensation he claims would be 
the measure. Besides, inasmuch as the slave-holder 
boasts that all is, and has always been right on this head, 
he is committed, and must make good his engagement, 

- and redeem his own pledge, without being paid for do- 
ing so. 

The branch of this great question which treats of the 

' time and mode of the annihilation of colonial slavery,— 
that annihilation being at the same time certain, — we 
must also pass by with a few words. This inquiry is full 
of difficulty, and we venture an opinion upon it with due 
diffidence. First ^ We should dread immediate simul- 
taneous emancipation of 800,000 Negnies, as dissolving 
the whole fabric of colonial society, driving the whites 
from the country, leaving the Negro population, who are 
habituated to pupillage, utterly unfit to provide for them-i 
selves, and liable, from the mere impulses of their ani- 
mal nature in extreme privation, to resort to mutual ex- 
termination. The argument has never weighed with us 
that we have no right to continue the slave's fetters one 
hour. Abstractly we have not. Abstractly I have no 
right, to hold a person fast against his will, although he 
would sink in the sea and be drowned if I should quit him. 
But when, in addition, I have myself unjustly and vio- 
lently brought him into this dangerous position, I am not 
only entitled but bound to hold him fast, in spite of his 
right to instant freedom, till I replace him on the safe 
footing from which I at first took him, and then and 
there I may set him free. Farther, we dread the effects 
of the partial manumission, of what is called the gra« 
dual system of emancipation. Slavery and free labour 
cannot efficiently co-exist. The planters would cling to 
slave-labour to the last, and discourage the emancipated 
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Negroes, who would lapse into idkaeft, littleasii^M, iUd 
vagaboodism : while the Negroes not yet emancipaied 
would every day become more in^Ment of their bonds, 
aad more valueless as labourers. There would neither 
be free*labour nor sIave4abour. In respect to the ei^- 
lier emancipated* there could be no previous preparadon 
ior freedom^ and there would be none in re^et to the 
latter. What wo should suggest would be what we may 
call postponed simuUaneous emancipation. That is, ihat 
the l^islature should forthwith, by one act, abolish sla- 
very prospectively, to take efl^ect with regard to the 
whole slave population in the coloaiea on a day certain 
at ihe end of a obtain number of years, three, five, or 
seven. The^ame act then to proceed to a well arrang- 
ed system of mitigatory ameliorating enactments, whidi 
would render the interim condition of the slave ccMnforta^ 
hie, and insure his improvement, and preparation for 
feeedom. Mr Jeremie si^ebts a repeal of all the laws 
touching colonial slavery, and the substitution of one 
statute for its future regulation. The author of aa able 
artidein the Edinburgh Review, No. 109, protests against 
such a statute,, as legalising slavery. We join in this 
feeling most cordially ; but we should think our suggest- 
ed abolition with a postponed operation, is at teast an 
oscape from the reproadi of the positive sanction of 
slavery, still more of the institution of it. The grand 
•posEtivie act of our statute would be abolition, whiJe all 
its subordinate enactments would be direct provisioos 
for the Negro's benefit and well-being, till the appointed 
day of his complete deliv^eraBce. 

We proceed now to dose these observations by de- 
tailing a few more interesting facts, respecting the apti- 
tude and capacity of the Negroes for fi«edom.«>— At the 
Cape of Good Hope, slaves, called Prize Negroes, are 
occasionally emancipated at the public ei^pense. The 
South Afi>ican Advertiser, of 9th February 1851, aa|i8, 
** We speak advisedly, three thousand pri^e Negroes have 
received their freedom, four hundred in one day, but not 
ihe least difficulty or disorder occurred. Servants found 
masters, masters hired servants, all gained homes, and at 
night scarcely iin idler was to be seen." 

In a former paper we gave some account of the co- 
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Joay of fiee Negroet firooi Ameiiea €wi the coast cf AMtu- 
ca, called Litieriaj a coomiaaity tbaithas conqueredt not 
Jerritory> bot peaoe^ «iid are living in a state of praetical 
morality and religioia, which more self^saUsfied 8o«ietieg 
would be considerably improved by . imitating. 6y recent 
.accounts from the colony, it appears iha^ no less thaa 
iwenty-five thousand natives of the neighbouring tribea, 
jndiu&ig some kkngs, havie beosme citizens of this new 
xmmflsonwealth. 

Our 'iniibriBeni from Caraoeas asswes us, that freed 
Negroes in hi^ countiy make willing and efficieiit free 
•labourera, and many of them skilful actizans. When, in 
.1821, the republicans of Columbia promulgated iheir 
i9wn freedom, they avoided the immorality as well as the 
selecisoi of foisting their slaves. InuQ^diato emanci« 
pation t^y did not consider safe, but a process of gsa» 
dual emancipation was instantly comaienoed^ to be da* 
ted from their own deliverance. Ail children bom since 
id£l have had a prospectite freedom vested in them, to 
be complete at a fixed period when they are capable of 
freejebourt till which period they are maintained by, 
and are subject to the modified authority of, the pro* 
prietor of the mother* This is anodier form of the cer« 
tain but postponed freedom whidi we humbly advocate. 
There is also the interim mitigation. In the State of 
Yeneztiela, a fund created friHn a succession^^tax, hold* 
ing a proportion, Iflce^mr own, to the degree of relation* 
ah^, is entirely devoted to purchasing the freedom of the 
o^re deservifl^ slaves. To this is added the entire 
estates of persons dying without heirs. Cruelty, esta* 
blished before competent tribunals, is punished by the 
judicial manumission of the slave without ransom. *< The 
li\ws of the state," says our able and intelligent inform- 
ant, " as well as the general feeling of the community^ 
arejavourable to the people of colour, and especially to 
those who are slaves ; and the operation of these causes 
has produced the best effects on the coloured population, 
who have shewn themselves worthy of the kindness and 
consideration they have received, by the manner in 
which they have devoted themselves to industrious occu- 
pations. They have much aptitude for the mechanical 
arts, in which they excel, and many instances might be 
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adduced, where they huve evinced attainments of a su- 
perior order, and have been able to take their place on 
important occasions, along with the most able and intel- 
ligent of their countrymen. In 1830, the number of 
slaves in the republic of Venezuela did not exceed 28,000 
persons, which forms a small portion of the number ex- 
isting in that country before the commencement of the 
revolution. The measures of abolition already alluded 
to, are still in active operation, and it is confidently an- 
ticipated, that in the course of ten or fifteen years hence, 
there will be no slaves in Venezuela. 

When from this we turn our eyes back again to our 
own West India islands, some of them almost within 
sight of Venezuela, our sense of humiliation is absolutely 
oppressive. There the laws and the feelings are all un- 
Javourabfe to the coloured population, which of course 
is debased and unworthy, and therefore considered inca- 
pable of improvement. But when we look at the sensi- 
ble and humane legislation of Venezuela, and contrast'it 
with the mock law-making, and worse law-executing of 
Jamaica ; with the mobbings, the burnings and demoli- 
tions enacted personally by members of Assembly, ma- 
gistrates, reverend Rectors, and militia officers ; the fero- 
cious persecutions, prosecutions and subornations of per- 
jury, we are forced to the conclusion, that the crisis is 
come, and that slavery must be removed from our colo- 
nies, hot only for the credit of the British name, but as 
indispensable to the civilization of the white population 
themselves, which, relatively to what it ought to be, is 
at a lower point of the scale than that of the slaves, with 
whom they scarcely deign to acknowledge a cominbn 
nature. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 



NEW PLAN OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, AND SCHEME FOR Itt 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTER& 

** It is by no means creditable to the age we lire in, and the pa* 
ternal character of our goTernment, that labour of so high a de- 
scription as that ousht to be which is devoted to the right training 
of the great body of the people, should be worse paid than the moat 
menial offices, — worse even, in many instances, than the toil of the 
hard handed peasant, who driyes the plough, or breaks stones on 
the high way." — Profeuor PiUant' Principles of ElemetUary Teack* 
ing. 

There is no class of men equally limited in numbers, 
upon whom the well-being of society so much depends 
as the Schoolmasters. Chamfort uttered a melancholy 
truth, when he called the poor *< the negroes of Europe," 
for the uneducated man is essentially a barbarian ; and 
four-fifths of the labouring elasseB of Europe either re- 
ceive no instruction at all, or have their minds darkened 
by errors and prejudices which are often worse than ig- 
norance itself. -Our boasted civilisation rests on a nar- 
row basis which robs it of half its strength. The field 
of knowledge, such as it exists, is thrown open to a small 
fraction of the people, perhaps a fiftieth part; these 
ascend to the top by skill or cunning, and direct the 
movements of the social machine — according to the sug- 
gestions of their private interest. They have their dou- 
ble doctrine like the priests of the Ancient Mysteries ; a 
code of maxims on which they act, and a set of opinions 
extremely diverse which they promulgate. Cridl and 
terror are the main instruments of their sway. They 
^▼ain the support of the rich through their vanity and 
t varice, and rule the ignorant mass by working on their 
fears and superstition. We have the most perfect type 
of this system in Russia, where a few instructed men 
govern a race of barbarians, whom, for selfish reasons, 
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they are in no haste to draw out of their barbarism. 
Austria, Naples, and ^'pain, present specimens of the 
same plan of government, and its principles are largely 
in operation in France, Prussia, and England. It may 
be safely said, that in these countries generally, nine- 
tenths of the talent and energy existing in the people is 
buried under their ignorance, and lost to themselves and 
the world ; and hence, the poverty, the filth, the torpor, 
the coarse intemperance, the monstrous prejudices seen 
among the mass of the poorer classes, which almost 
levels them with the animals, and encourages their rulers 
to treat them as such. Statesmen very naturally con- 
cluded, that those who are inaccessible to reason must 
be ruled by force, and terror became their grand princi- 
ple of legislation. Hence, a country studded with jails, 
criminals counted by thousands, frequent bloody and ap- 
paling punishments, and a code of laws which seem 
made for cannibals ! Politicians have been slow to dis- 
cover that three-fourths of the crimes which trouble so- 
ciety are the consequence of ignorance, or of the poverty 
and misfortunes which spring from it,— and that what a 
State saves on schools^ it must expend threefold on jails 
and hrideweUs. Happily this truth has at length forced 
its way intolthe palaces of Kings, and the halls of Sen- 
ates. The schoolmaster is not only abroad, but his title 
to be abroad is recognised ; and those who once dreaded 
his footsteps, begin to welcome his presence* 

Much is yet wanting, however, to dispel the dark 
cloud of ignorance which hangs over society, and great 
difficulties beset every plan of imparting effectual educa- 
tion to the people. First, the difference betwixt teach- 
ing, and teaching well, is great. Till schoolmasters un- 
dei^o A regular course of training to fit them for their 
duties, the business of teaching must be lamely con- 
ducted ; and we cannot look for much amendment till 
the emoluments of a teacher are such as to tempt a man 
of talent to devote himself to the profession, and to re- 
munerate him for long and expensive preparatory studies. 
A good teacher would require an education as costly as 
that of a clergyman, while his functions are more im- 
portant, and his labour six times greater ; and yet we 
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pay the one with fifty, and the other with two hundred 
pounds ! 

.. Considering the scale of our financial operations,: it 
would be easy for Government to pay every teacher hand- 
somely, and no money could be better expended, if the 
object in view were attained. But the grand difEculty 
has always been to provide adequate emoluments for the 
teacher, without impairing his motives to exertion. His 
pay necessarily consists of two parts, of fees which depend 
upon his diligence, and of salary which is independent of 
it. We have before us the voluminous Parliamentary Re- 
port on the Parochial Education of Scotland, printed in 
1826> and taking nine country parishes in Mid-Lothian, 
we find that the average sum drawn in fees by the pa- 
rochial teachers is just £25. Now, assuming that £100 
would be a decent provision for a schoolmaster, in order 
to raise his emoluments to this sum. we must make the 
fixed salary £80 ; but what man, who had eighty pounds 
fixed and secure, would submit to the irksome drudgery 
of teaching to gain twenty more ? The school would be 
ostensibly kept, but really neglected : there would be as 
much of the form of teaching as would prevent the suc« 
cess of a process of ejection, but nothing more ; the chil- 
dreQ would be transferred to private schools, except a 
few bribed to stay by flattery or service to the parents, 
W^hile the teacher would eke out his income by surveying 
land, keeping accounts for tradesmen, collecting rates and 
rents, and being factotum for some of the neighbouring 
heritors. The more government did for the teacherV 
comfort in this way, the greater would be the temptation 
to neglect his duty ; the situation would degenerate into 
sioecures like masterships of the charity schools in Eng- 
land, where a churchman is often to be met with drawing 
/our or five hundred a year on some old foundation, for 
* keeping a school," which school is attended by one 
.scholar or two ! Puty of every kind is best done, when 
a person's means of living depebd entirely on his diligence. 
If the fees alone would support a teacher respectably, all 
fixed salaries should be abolished ; and our system of pa- 
rochial tuition would then rise to perfection. But the 
.poverty of oui* working classes puts this completely out 
of the question. The fees which are now about 2$* 6d. 
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per quartery on an average, would need, in thit case, to 
be quadrupled, and the schooling of three children would 
Ih^n 'absorb one-tbird of a labouring man's income. The 
poor can, in &ct, ill afPord what th^ at presoit pay, and 
if the fees could be diminished one*balf, the inducements 
to keep the children a proper time at schoolf would be 
greatly strengthened. 

Is it impossible then to improve the quality of educa^ 
tion, {fat this is the object of raising the status of 
teachers), and to reduce the expense at the same time ? 
We hope not. We think these objects may be recon- 
ciled, and both the teachers and the taught benefited, 
by very simple and obvious means. A large fixed aa- 
lary is a premium to negligence ;-^but why ? because it 
is bestowed for life ; literally, indeed during ** good loe- 
faaviour V but when the breach of this must be establi&b* 
ed in a court of law, the grossest misconduct will gene^ 
rally pass unchallenged. It is the security which de- 
stroys tliB motives to diligence. Take away this, and a 
fixed salary may become a pon^erful stimulus to exertion. 
. Our mode of providing the country witli efficient paro- 
cial teachers, would be this : — We would make the mi* 
iiimum salary, £60 ; and maximum, £l20; exclusive of 
ihe fees, which we. would reduce very low, — ^viz., read- 
ing, to one shilling per quarter ; reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, to one shilling and sixpence ; French, Latin, . 
or Mathematics, two shillings and sixpence. The salary 
to be given by Government, or out of teinds, parish 
rates, or some description of public funds ; the Seho^i*- 
muster ta be chosen by all the kouseholderSf smatt- and 
•great (patq>er8 excepted) to hold his qfficejbrjlve §^ar9^ 
%ut to be perpetually re»eUgible, The rationale of this 
scheme raeiy be given in a very few worck* 

First, The teachers emoluments firom sidary and fee% 
would never be less than £76, and m^ht rise to £160*. 
When we see respectable persons bred to the diurch, 
•wi^ no better prospect than that iii obialnmg a curiK^ 
(held at the pleasure of a Rector) of £50 or £6o per 
annum, we cannot doubt that the pay proposed would 
induce able and active men to devote themselves to 
teaching as a profession, and prepare tliemselvea for U 
by a regular oounBe- of study. The patrons <^ schools 
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would, then listen to. no <^uidtdates but. such as were 
properly trained ; and able teachers would be found in 
abundance. 

Secondly f By fixing the fees extremely low, we bring 
education within the reach of the wboje population. 
This is the grand objects of our parochial schools, and it 
U much less perfectly attained at present than many ima- 
gine. There are private schools of a very humble class 
in which reading is taught at the charge of one penny 
per week, which is only a shilling per quarter; and so 
poor are the parents, in many cases, that if this fimall 
^um. were not paid in these fractional instalments, the 
children would be kept from school. In all Urge parishes 
there are some children who receive no education, and 
many who are but half educated, from the same cause. 

Thirdly, By bestowing . the office for five years only, 
and vesting the power of election and re-election in all 
the householders in the parish, we have an effectual 
guarantee against indolence and misconduct. We put 
the teacher on his good behaviour ; for if his diligence 
slackens, if he betrays partiality, cruelty, or incapacity, 
his lease of office is not renewed at the end of his first 
term. The knowledge of this fact would keep him alert,, 
and while ejection was hung over the heads of. all, it 
would very rarely be inflicted. The security, however, 
would be incomplete if* the tenure depended on a limit- 
ed class of persons. If the heritors only were the elec- 
tors, the situation would be made a job for a relation or 
dependent of some of them, and he would be kept in 
his office by the private influence of his patrons in spite 
of the just complaints of the whole parish. If the more 
wealthy householders only were the electors, the teacher 
could be tempted to make their childfen the objects of 
his partiality, and to neglect those of the poorer classes. 
But by vesting the power of election in the whole house- 
holders, rich and poor, we take the best means to defeat 
intrigue and private influence, and to insure diligence 
and impartiality in the teacher ; for we make him depen- 
dant for his bread on the good opinion of all those who 
are most deeply interested in the proper discharge of his 
duties. Is this degrading him ? By no means ; it ia 
merely placing him on the same footing with all mcr« 

T 
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chants, tradevmeni lawyers and physidatis, and wi^ alt^ 
privi^ teachers in our great towns* 

A thousand aristocratic prejudices, we know, will rise 
lip against the concession of such a privilege to the mass 
of the people ; but we doubt if any other plan can be 
devised of securing adequate pay to a most important 
dMs of persons, without destroying th^r usefulness.*-^ 
All attempts to keep teachers diligent by any sort of in« 
spectton Off controul, exercised by heritors, kirk-sessions, 
and presbyteries, or public commissioners, are not only 
useless, but laughably absurd to those who know how- 
such bodies operate. The grand stimulus to industry, 
and the great secret for having the business of society 
well conducted, is io make every man*i pay depend on 
tha good opinion of those for 'uohom he labours* The 
wit of all the philosophers thai ever lived cannot contrive 
any thing to rival the efficacy of this simple principle. 
Where its operation ends ; where men*s incomes are fix- 
ed and secure, and their duties left to their consciences, 
there carelessness, apathy, and every form of misconducs 
are invariably found ; and hence the notorious indolence 
and inefficiency of judges, established clergymen, and 
all classes of public functionaries. 



SECTION XXXV. 



IRELAND. 



Innumerable have been the blunders in statesmanship 
committed by these who have ruled over us, and grievous 
the hardships which the people have consequently suffisr* 
ed« but none of them all are worthy of being compared 
witll the S3rstematic mismanagement, the undeviating op* 
pressioBi and the unalleviated misery of Iceland. Erom* 
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H«nrjr to WilUam^-fron tlie w\ hour in "mbitik the betiot 
SiroDgb&w fir^ touched her devoted ^ore, to thai iu 
which we write — aU has heen oiisruleY coercion, t3iTanQy, 
Catholic and Protestant, Cavalier and Roundhead* Wh^ 
and Tory» have agreed in her degradation ; her weaknett 
has excited no sympathy, Iter resistance commanded no 
respect. Oppression has provoked rebellion^ and rebelikm 
drawn down massacre and desolation, only to bo suiv 
ceeded by atrocities of equal enormity, and insurrections 
equally successful. Looking backward through the long 
vista of seven hundred years, during which England hag 
mis-governed Ireland, we seek in vain far one sunny spot, 
one momentary resting-place from cruelty and oppression, 
one imaginable portion of time, during which it could be 
said Ireland was kindly used^ 

Originally treated like wild beasts, and hunted down 
like wolves, without exciting the commiseration even , qT 
the most merciful of their invaders, tlie Irisii were at last 
subdued by English arms and English treachery. But 
their helplessness awoke no pity — their igaorance formed 
no excuse. 

Elizabeth, kind to those whom she considered lier sub- 
jects, was remorseless in her tyranny over her Irish slaves 
— the iron spirits of the Commonwealth, who recogniaced 
in them only the bigotted adherents of the tyrant whom 
they had sent to his account, had not the magnanimity 
to attempt the removal of these evils which had produced 
the slavish adherence they abhorred : — ^possessing power 
to punish the offence, they yet lacked wisdom to remove 
the cause. 

Even the Revolution, fraught with so many blessing/s 
to the men of Britain, proved a curse to Ireland. It was 
then that the penal statutes on account of religious belief 
were imposed and consolidated — that the great majority 
— ^five sixths — of the whole population, were reduced to 
a state of helotism, for the gratification of that detestable 
incubus known as the Protestant Ascendancy, the mem- 
bers of which were in their turn trampled under foot by 
a few great families. Until the memorable year 1782, 
no Catholic, whatever might be his qualities, was permit- 
ted to carry arms even in his own defence. He was not 
aliowvdthe least share in the management ofthexounty, 
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or parochial affairs of the district to which he. belonged 
-^he was excluded from voting for members of parlia- 
Dieift-^he could not lend mony on mortage, nor acquire 
land — ^he was even precluded from acting as guardian to 
his own child ! 

Many of these grievances have been already redressed. 
But how ? From a feeling of kindness — a sense of jus- 
tice on the part of England ? — ^no ! they have been ex- 
torted from her fear — unwiHingly conceded in the liour 
of her own political danger. Add to this, that though 
emancipation has been promised to Ireland, that promise 
has been broken to her hope. The Catholics — the mil- 
lions — though eligible to the offices and dignities of the 
8tate» are practically excluded from their enjoyment, a 
circumstance which must greatly deepen the bitterness of 
feeling, as adding a sense of personal injustice to that of 
national degradation. 

As if political exclusion were not sufficiently irritat- 
ing, however, the unhappy Catholics are doomed to 
groan under the tyranny of an alien, and to them, idola- 
trous priesthood. The Anglo -episcopalian Church of 
Ireland is unequalled throughout the world. From the 
Llama worship of Thibet, to the Marai custom of Ota- 
heite, so pure a piece of priestcraft does not elsewhere 
exist. It would not be tolerated an hour even in England, 
where the wealth and power of those professing^ Church 
of Englandism are so immeasurably greater ; but exist- 
ing where it does, it forms a moral monstrosity, a prodi- 
gy of wickedness which it is disgraceful in the present 
age to endure, and in the existence of which it will be 
difficult for posterity to believe. Mr Wakefield, the 
great authority on all subjects connected with the statis- 
tics of Ireland, is of opinion that the estates belonging to 
the following sees would, if fairly let, bring the under- 
mentioned sums :•— 

The Primacy (Armagh) £140,000 a-year 

Derry 120,000 

Kiimore J00,000 

Clogher 80,000 

^ Waterford 70,000 

A Pri^t, a professor of the Christian religion^ one 
bound to fbllow the example, and obey the precepts 
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of him wHo had liot where to hy his head, reeeiiffeg 

£140,000 a-year! 

These anti-christian incomes, it may be said, however* 
are drawn chiefly from the Church lands, and so do not 
immediately affect the people. Be it so. From whence 
are the incomes of the beneficed clergymen chiefly de- 
rived? From TITHES-— from the accursed exaction, 
which has done more injury to the religion it is supposed 
to support, than all the armies who ever drew fire or 
sword against ic, and which is now rendering Ireland a 
'scene of riot and habitual murder. We need not remind 
our readers of the atrocities of the tithe campaign—^ 
who has forgot the clerical ruffian, who, when the pea* 
sant's little stack of hay had been knocked down, at a 
tithe sale, for a shilling, basely set fire to it ? Who 
would be surprised if assassination should yet repay the 
brutal act ? 

A third grievance under which Ireland sinks, is the 
inequality of the law, or rather its utter inadequacy to 
punish Protestant outrage or redress Catholic wrongs. It 
is in vain you tell the latter that the law is equal and its 
protection open to all ; he laughs at the fiction, bitter 
experience has taught him that, whatever may be its 
promise, the law of this country is to him only an ene<" 
my and a snare, and that» from the judge on the bench 
to the lowest tipstave in his court, it is administered by 
those who hate and would oppress hhn. 

Equal to his distrust of the law, and proceeding from 
the same cause, is the Catholic's dislike of the magis- 
tracy. With a curious felicity in misgovemment, the 
magistrates of Ireland are universally selected from the 
individuals most hateful to the country and most worth- 
less in themselves. Thev do not even pretend to impar* 
tiality in their actings. Major Sirr, one of the chief po- 
lice magistrates of Dublin, had the hardihood to declare^ 
before a committee of the House of Commons, that 
when a person was brought before him for a political of- 
-fence, he always consulted the law oiBcers of the Crown, 
as to whether or not he should commit him ; nay, be 
even said that if the law officers told him to commit, he 
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would obey, tliuugh in his own judgment the accused 
parrly ought to be discharged ! 

Our limits preclude us from doing more than seizing 
on the most prominent points of the misrule of Ireland, 
and even those we have rather hinted at than detailed. 
The result of these abuses, and of thousands of others 
which might be enumerated, is well known. From one 
end of Ireland to the other, destitution prevails, and that 
which, in other countries, constitutes the exception, 
forms the rule in that unhappy land. The misery is 
neq/essarily accompanied by ignorance of the grossest 
nature, and their united effect is to reduce the Irish pea- 
sant to the savage state in which we now find him, and 
to produce those dreadful deeds of lawless vengeance 
which have aroused against him the sympathies of .his 
fellow-subjects, and an ill-founded belief that it is to the 
turbulence of the Irish character alone, that we should 
attribute the acknowledged misfortunes of that country^ 

Labouring under grievances, so grinding in their na* 
ture as these to which we have alluded; and seeing that, 
80 far from their cries for redress being attended with 
success, they are not even listened to with common de- 
cency by the legislature of the united kingdom, is it won- 
derful that the Irish people are beginning to contemplate 
the possibility of a separation from that state, by whom 
they have been so uniformly ill-treated and trampled 
on r Do these men who rail at the repeal of the union 
as a visionary danger, ever consider how many grievan- 
ces that measure would at once redress? Do they re- 
member that independent Ireland would at once shake 
off the Protestant ascendancy, and the detested church 
"—that the Tithe-proctor and the yeoman would instantly 
disappear from among them — that they would then attain 
.equal laws and equal rights — ^that a national Parliament 
and executive would command the attendance of their 
wealthy proprietors, and so secure the improvement 
which always attends the residence of landlords on their 
own estates, — and that the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing energies of the country would then be directed solely 
with a view to the interests of Ireland ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. No one would lament 
more sincerely than ourselves, the separation of two coun- 
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tries so eminently qualified to strengthen and defend each 
other, as Great Britain and Ireland. Too well we know 
that in parting with Ireland we part with the right hand 
of our power ; and God knows if the time be very far 
distant when Britain will require all her strength to re- 
pel the attack of Continental despotism on our island 
hearths. It; is to avert this dreadful consummation, that 
we would direct the attention of our countrymen to the 
state of Ireland. It is to influence them to join with the 
Irish people in their petitions for the repeal, not of the 
Union, but of the abuses which, if much longer persisted 
in« will inevitably produce the separation of the coun^* 
tries. If the Whigs would only do Ireland ^'u^^fc^ — grant 
to the Catholics that share in the government of the 
State, to which they are naturally, and now legally enti* 
tied — pull down the unwieldy and ov^grown mass of 
corruption nicknamed the Church of Ireland — ^utterly 
abolish the tithe system — ^render the laws equally pro* 
tective of all. classes of the people, and that by a propor- 
tional preft;rment of Catholic judges — ^relieve the imme- 
diate wants of the indigent, by the introduction of a pro^ 
perly conducted system of poor laws — and increase the 
means of their employment by wise measures calculated to 
improve the commerce and manufactures of the country. 
Would they do this,— -and this is no more than every 
government is bound to do for those it rules over,*— we 
are certain the ominous cry for repeal, which now frights 
the isle firom its propriety, would soon be hushed in si* 
lence; or, if still persisted in. by a few unprincipled de- 
magogues, would be effectually drowned in the acclama- 
tions of a grateful people. If, on the contrary^ the pre- 
sent system is still to be persisted in — if five-sixths of 
.the people are to be kept in a state of subservient bondage 
to the remaining fraction — ^if they are to be imprisoned 
at the pleasure of Orange magistrates, and massacred by 
the mere will of Orange yeoman — and if the British Le- 
gislature will turn a deaf ear to their complaints^ and 
treat the interests of Ireland as a matter unworthy even 
of sober attention — we foresee nothing but a civU war, 
final separation, and consequent downfall of this once 
^reat and powerful empire. 
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SECTION XXXVI. 



TAXES ON KKOWLEDO& 

*' Thb heavy duty which is levied on newspapers, whether 
considered as a source of revenue, or in its injurious ten- 
dency to restrict the diffusion oi fcnowiedge and intelli- 
gence, is the most objectionable part of our fiscal system. 
A fourpenny stamp on an article which sells at sevenpence 
is a tax of two hundred per cent. Some of the weekly 
papers endeavour to evade this onerous impost by selling 
ft larger paper at a higher price, which reduces the per- 
centage, the duty not l)eing an ad valorem one ; but they 
are subject to the disadvantage of a more limited sale, 
owing to the high price of their publications. 

No one can danbc that the abolition, or even the re- 
duction of the duty on newspapers would be more than 
compensated by a prodigious increase in their circula* 
lation. But then the object of the tax imposers in this 
case is not so much the increase of the revenue as to 
control public opinion, and limit good political know- 
ledge among the people. The first and most obvious 
effect of the high duty, is by enhandng the price to cur- 
tail the benefit of newspapers, whether as the source of 
innocent amusement or useful instruction in favour of 
ibe more opulent classes of the community," — to the 
great loss and detriment of those classes whicli form the 
groundwork and foundation of the whole political fabric^ 
and on whose efficiency and extent of religious, politic 
eal, and useful information, the stahility^ happiness, and 
unity of the whole depends. 

' ** There are three taxes which press on newspapers^*— 
die excise duty on paper of threepence per pound, or 
ftboBt a fiirthing a sheet, — ^the stamp duty of fourpence 
on each paper, with a discount of 20 per 'cent,,-— and a 
tax of three shillings and sixpence upon each advertise* 
ment. Mr Bulwer, the Advocate of Diffiision of Know- 
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ledge hy means of an untaxed press, proposes to repeal 
the stamp and advertisement duties, and to substitute a 
postage of one penny on each paper which went through- 
the post-office ; and he shewed that these postages, with' 
the additional duty on paper, would much more than 
compensate the loss by the repeal of the stamp and ad* 
vertisement duties. The amount of the newspaper taxes 
for the year ending 5th January, 1832, was in 

: England, including papers for Advertisements i£602,697 

Advertisements , , 137,838 

Scotland, Newspapers 52,090 

Advertisements 19,060 ' 

' Ireland, Newspapers • 31,846 , 

Advertisements .•• 15,672 . 



Total £759,203 ' 



The total number of newspaper stamps issued in tbe 
year ending 5th January, 1831, was 30,493,941, wi 
supposing the duty on the paper to be one farthing per 
sheet, and every one of the newspapers to go by post;, 
there would only be received a revenue of £l27}058. 
It is therefore very doubtful whether the revenue pre^ 
sently derived from newspapers could be raised in the 
way Mr Bulwer proposes, for we think his supposition 
that the removal of the taxes might increase the circula*- 
tion to 1440 millions of sheets yearly, utterly extrayai- 
gant! 

There can be but one opinion as to the propriety of 
diminishing the duty of three shillings and sis^pence on 
advertisements, it operates in a great measure as a prQ« 
hibition upon trade, for notwithstanding the circulation 
of newspapers has increased very much of late ye»r9> th^ 
advertisement duty continues nearly stationery. Thu9 
in 1825, the stamps on Scotch newspapers amounted to 
£g4,4l9, while last year the amount was £52)090; but 
the advertisement duty has only increased during the 
same period from £18,708 to £l9,060. There can be 
little doubt that if the duty were diminished, one half 
the revenue would be greatly improved. 

It wiU hardly be believed that Ministers have not nerve 
enough to propose the abolition of the in&mous restriq- 
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tiMM by wbidtk the difiuioH of Mund poliiicfll knowk^ 
i0 tbk ooQiitry is prevented. It will hardly be creditedt 
that Lord Akhorp has doubts net only of the propiety 
of abolishing, or at least materially reducing the taxes on 
knowledge, but aJ«o as to whether the public desire the 
abolition. Now a better man than Lord Althorp does 
not exist ; but we roust take leave to say he is not always 
a wise one ; and, with respect to the question before us, 
we do not hesitate Co assert that he has suffered himself 
to be grouHy imposed upon by two or three great roono- 
pqlists of the London press, who imagine that it would 
not be so easy for them to make a profit of £20,000 per 
annum if the trade were thrown open. It is a pity that 
•o' honest and well-meaning a man as Lord Althorp 
should be made the dupe of such deception. He ought 
to reflect, that with or without his consent, a Re- 
formed Parliament will make the abolition of the taxes 
Ml knowledge their first step ; and as he cannot expect 
to retain the office which he now holds much longer, a^ 
he will soon be called to the Upper House, he ^ould en- 
deavour to leave it with honourable eclat. 

Lord Althorp should bear in mind three important 
facts*— first, that even in this reading country there is 
not one newspaper to sixty persons, whilst in Amenea 
there is one to twenty ; secondly, that in proportion fXs 
newspapers circulate, there is increase of knowledge and 
tllminotioQ of crime ; and, thirdly, that by the enormoiTs 
duty on newspapers, and on the advertisements whldi 
they contain, the publicity necessary for commerce and 
trade is subject to a tax injurious to the interests of both. 
'Having these facts before him — and that they are fac^, 
we will show in our next statistical details — he ought 
not to pay the slightest degree of attention to the repre- 
sentations of monopolists connected with the public 
press, who, although they can be liberal enough when 
the interests of others are concerned, are selfish and un- 
just when there is a question raised affecting thenr owti 
gains. 

It- has been* asserted, with a view to deter the Govern* 
ment from any measure ealcolated to throw open the 
newspaper trade, that a reduetkin of the tai^es on know- 
ledge would be an encourf^^ement to needy, crimtiMil, 
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and sedi^vft men to deluge the country wkh thtk 
trash. This is absurd: it would be asexpemire to carry 
on a newspaper witboat a tax as with it. AH that can be 
said is, that as there would be a larger sale for papen 
than there is now, if the taxes were to be abolished or 
materially reduced, enterprising men of intellectual re- 
sources, who are now in the back ground, would come 
into the field. This would be a public benefit; and 
as a security against the deluge of radicalism, which 
Ministers appear to dread, they might retain the gagging 
acts for a time — ^we mean the law requiring bonds and 
oaths in the Courts of Exchequer against blasphemy 
and sedition. Let them, however, repeal the grinding 
impost upon newspapers, and they will soon find that 
things will go on well without the necessity of any gagging 
at all. 

We will just tell Lord Althorp what it costs to produce 
a newspaper, independently of the paper and stamp* 
The weekly expense of a daily newspaper is from £260 
to £350; that of an evening paper from £ 100 to £140; 
of a weekly paper from £25 to £50. Our own papet 
costs the latter sum before we can throw off a single 
copy* Reducing the taxation will not reduce the ex* 
pense, and consequently there is no reason to dread the 
degradation of the press. The difference would be in 
an increased sale ; where . one man reads newspapers 
now, ten at least would read if the taxes were taken off, 
and in that proportion would society at large be benefited 
and improved. — Merles Literary Register, 

'* The taxes upon knowledge are incompatible with good 
government, they are taxes to swell the revenue and 
starve intelligence; taxes for the plague of darkness 
so friendly to error and delusion. First in the order of - 
things, ** let there be light.'* As the people have power, 
^ give them every help, or at least interpose no obstacles 
to their having a view of things, an apprehension of the 
true objects and their relative importance, and under- 
standing of the consequence of their actions. Light it 
a great auxiliary to order, — a great check to crime. An 
artificial darkness has been created, the mindTs eye of 
the poor has been closed by barbarous imposts; yet there 
has been wonder and revilings at wanderings and mis* 
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guidance. What a people would be <>«^f «^_«f •JJ*' 
ineoDle are deprived of intelligence. This w a slate 
for inrtant reliefi and where so much is at stake, and so 
«Lch has to be done, not a moment should unne(»- 
SbTlost to improvement. The Chancellor of the 
ESeauer has a reSdy substitute for the abolition of 
S taxes upon knowledg^^ very low postage wlud. 
would «nde?. on the greatly increased circulation of he 
L.^ a larae revenue. This, however, is an unworthy 
S;rai?onrfor nothing should be thoug'it of but^the 
mud of the people, the sound state of which is of « value 
to an honest government not to be estimated in gold. But . 
unioS as the consideration is. the Chancellor of the 
ExcCuer may look to it if he be so unw.se as to ih nk 
mor^oTtherev'^nuethanof the grand object for which 
a revenue is raised, or rather should be raised ; for the 
nSe at present is at vast variance with the pro- 
Te^ purpose f and we warn him, that things are come to 
fwsnoint that if he do not remove the restrictions. on 
■XSol while his principles forbid Wm to enforce 
them, the press will fling off its fetters, and leavehim af- 
ter a perilous example to shift for the revenue as he best 
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SECTION XXXVII. 



EXPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Although the feudal system-was a barbarous social in- 
siituuon, it possessed the advantage of entailing on the 
fomentert of war its unavoidable cost and calamities. 
tKw baroos used to arm themselves and vassals at 
their own expense, and support them during the contest. 
There was then no standing army nor permjment revenue, 
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4«44lKy8e frho tilled the Imd fooglit the battles of the 
eouDtry^ Under such a system, wars could neither be 
verj long in their duration, nor very remote in their ob- 
jects. Fore^n expeditions suited as little to the national 
resources as the avocations of the people. The only time 
that could be spewed to settle public quarre^s was be- 
Uresa seed-time and harvest, and the only treasure they 
could be provided with before-hand was the surplus pro^ 
dttce of the preceding year. Hence, wars were gener- 
ally either carried on languidly, or were of short duration. 
Their operations were frequently interrupted by truces, 
mid sometimes discontinued through mere feebleness. 
A warlike leader was often stopped short in his victorious 
career, either from the want of resources, or the necessity 
of allowing his followers to return home to provide sub- 
sistence for the following season. 

The state of the sovereign was as little favourable to 
{M'Otracted contests as the condition of his lieges. His 
revenue was derived partly from lands reserved as a royal- 
demesne, and partly from feudal casualties, and affbrded 
a slender provision for maintaining the royal dignity, and 
defraying the ordinary expenses of government, but was 
altogether inadequate to the support of numerous and per- 
manent armies. Supplies from the people were obtained 
to a certain extent ; but the people neither possessed the 
meanSj nor, happily, had acquired the habit of granting 
liberal supplies; Princes, under any emergency, real or 
supposed, or actuated by any scheme of ambition, had 
recourse either to borrowing or pawning. The loans 
which they raised were partly compulsory, and, as the re- 
payment was ill secured, the rate of interest was high. 
Sometimes the jewels of the crown were pledged, and 
sometimes the crown-lands were mortgaged. In this man.* 
ner, the revenues of most of the powers of Europe were 
anticipated and' encumbered. 

A new state of society introduced a new mode ofsup** 
porting war. Instead of borrowing on their own credit, 
sovereigns learnt to borrow on the credit of po^erity. 
The issue of war no longer depended on a single battle 
or successful irruption, but on the length of the public 
parse. It was not money, however, that formed the si* 
news of war, but credit. Credit superseded money and 
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modern policy found out the expedient of supporting wart 
for temporary objects, and entailing the burthen of 
them on future generations. This system possessed too 
many facilities to be abandoned, or not to be carried to 
the utmost extent of whicli it was capable. And, ac- 
cordingly, we find wherever the system of borrowing and 
funding has been introduced, it hasgoneon withanaccei* 
erated velocity till the payment of the principle became 
quite chimerical, and governments were obliged to com- 
pound with their creditors for the interest. 

The Debt of this country, which was inconsiderable at 
the Revolution, has increased, in less than a century and 
a half, to its present magnitude. The increase during 
every reign, except the pacific reigns of George I. and 
George IV. has been greater than the preceding. The 
increase, during every war, has been greater than during 
the preceding. The increase during the latter period of 
every war, has been greater than during the earlier 
period. The increase, by every hostile interference or 
warlike demonstration, has been greater than the minis- 
ters held forth when the measure was undertaken. The 
part of the debt paid off, during peace, has borne a small 
proportion to that contracted by the preceding war. 

These are the general characteristics which have marked 
the progress of the funding system : it has been the na- 
tional spendthrift vice that has operated on the public 
welfare, like the addiction to some baneful passion in an 
individual ; indulgence augmented appetite, till at length, 
the malady has reached a state of virulence which pre- 
cludes all hope of cure or alleviation. As to the honest 
liquidation of the Debt, that is an idea we believe not ai 
ungle person to entertain ; all that the most reasonable 
look forward to is postponement, until such a crisis in 
public affairs occurs, as will demonstrate to all parties 
the expediency of coming to terms— o/*a compromise^ for 
mutual safety and advantage. 

We are now in the sixteenth year qfpeace^ and, com- 
paratively, no portion of the debt has been redeemed by 
actual payment ; the reduction in the annual charge has 
been chiefly effected by the conversion ofstocksofahigh 
into those of a lower denomination, — a mode of procedure 
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accompanied with serious suffering to particular classes of 
annuitauts, and accomplished by ministerial combinations 
in the money«-market, for artificially forcing up the prices, 
of stocks, hardly justifiable. Before, however, adverting 
particularly to the redemption of the debt, let us give a 
brief statement of the progress of the Debt, and its suc- 
cessive augmentations and diminutions during different 
reigns and periods of war and peace, and the total amount 
at. the present time. 

The national debt was first contracted in the reign of 
Henry VI. 1,4S0 pounds. 

The present debt commenced in the reign of William 
III. and was near 5 million in I697, and at the death of 
William, in I702, it was 14 millions. 

At the death of Quenn Anne, in 1713, it was 50 
millions. 

I7l7, it was reduced to 46 million, six hundred and 
three-thousand, one hundred pounds. 

In 1727} the interest was reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. 

Before the war in 1740, the debt was 46 million, 382 

thousand, 6 hundred and fifly pounds, bearing interest of 

one million, 9 hundred and 3 thousand, 9 hundred and 

61 pounds. 

In 1747) it was 64 million BQS thousand, 797 pounds, 
16 shillings and 9 pence half-penny. 

In 1749, after the war, it was 78 million, 166 thou- 
sand, 9 hundred and 6 pounds, bearing interest 2 million, 
765 thousand, 6 hundred and 8 pounds, having increased 
by nine year's war, 31 million, 734 thousand, 264 pounds, 
bearing interest of 2 million, 654 thousand and 16 
pounds. 

In ]757» it was 74 million, 780 thousand, 886 pounds, 
8 shillings and 2 pence half-penny, when the interest was 
reduced to 3 per cent. 

At the end of the war in 1 763, it was 146 million, 582 
thousand, 844 pounds, bearing interest of 4 million, 840 
thousand, 822 pounds, having increased, by 8 year's war, 
71 million, 5 hundred and 5 thousand, 5 hundred and 80 
pounds. 

In 1792, it was 127 million, 497 thousand, 619, when 
.its interest amounted to 4 million, 526 thousand, 392 
pounds. 
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In 1775, it'wat 1S5 miUion, 943 thougand, and 51 
poundS) whose interest was four million, 449 thousakid, 
612 pounds. Having, by twelve year's peace, beenVe- 
duced to 10 million, 6 hundred and $9 thousand, '79^ 
pounds. ; 

In 1T86> three years after the American war, it was 
966 miUion, 725 thousand, and 97 pounds. The-inter- 
est of which was 9 million, 536 thousand, and 26 pounds, 
having been increased by that war 130 milliop, 782 
thQusand, 46] pounds. 

At midsummer, 1796, it was 360 million pounds^ 
which, in 1790, amounted only to 242 million,' besides 
the unfunded debt of thirty million, including itjbe Navy 
and Exchequer bills, &c, 9 

In 1794, it was 260 million, and after a 24 years war 
with France, and 16 years of peace, in 1882 we are now 
burdened with a national debt of eight hundrep mil- 
lion. But we will take our calculfition of tlfe preseot 
debt rather under that sura than over, say sevdti hundred 
and eighty mffh'on. ^ 

A desirable fact to ascertain is, the permanent charge 
entailed on the community by the war of 1798> From 
the extensive inquiries of the Finance Committee of 18^8» 
this subject, may be correctly illustrated. The annual 
augmentation of the permanent charge of the debt, be- 
tween 1792 and 18 16, was £22,744,360. I^o this must 
be added, the charge for the half-pay and ^pensions of 
the army and navy and civil retired allowances, called 
the dead weight, amounting to £5^363,640 ^er annum. 
We must also allow for the increase in salaries, in civil 
and colonial establishments, which were a consequence 
of hostilities. The results will be b^t expressed in a 
tabular form. '^ 

Permanent Burthen entailed on the Cenntry hy the 
Revolutionary War,Jrom 1793 to 1815. 

Ifl^rett of tbe debt contracted during the war /2S,7i4,M^ 

Tt?e annusil charge for half-pay, pensiona, and super- 
annuation allowances, amounting in 1830, to 
£6,363,640 ; but consisting almost all of life annui- 
ties, may be compwted equal to a permanent bnr- 
(hfn 9i Mt.MM *.M 3,3M»iM 
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JSzclttsife of tim last item, tbe expenditure of the 
army and navy is greatly augmented since 1792, 
partly from the extension of our foreign posses- 
sions, and partly from the augmented military force 
kept up in Ireland and Great Britain. On account 

of the war, say 2,dOG,000 

Increase of Civil List, salaries, and pensions 2,000,000 

Other charges not enumerated 1,000,000 

Total £30,494;360 



Such is the amount of the burthen entailed on the 
country by the last war of the Aristocracy. Yet the 
usurpers have the meanness to refuse £250,000 a year 
for the purposes of emigration. They have even the 
baseness to complain of the amount of poor-rates ; they 
grumble to pay a few millions per annum for the reli^ 
of the aged, the infirm, and destitute, while they have 
wantonly burthened the community with a perpetual in- 
cumbrance of upwards of thirty millions per annum 
in war and devastation. Although they have thus mort- 
gaged for ever national resources, happiness, and enjoy- 
ments, they aggravate the calamities they have created, 
by clinging with the grasp of death to enormous salaries, 
sinecures and unmerited pensions. Can any man who 
has a head to think, or heart to feel, suppress indigna« 
tion in contemplating this unexampled record of infatua- 
tion, injustice, and oppression ? 



SECTION XXXVIIL 

KVILS CONSEQUENT ON THE SUDDEN EXTINCTION OF THE 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

Wb come next to the second consideration,— TA^ extent 
of distress and suffering consequent on a sudden extinc* 
tion of the National Debt. 

It is a most mistaken idea to suppose that the great 
mats or funded property belongs principally to monied 
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men and cafHtalisU. These have rardy modi prof^efty 
in the funds ; if they have» it is on]y a portion of th^ir 
unemployed capital, which they occasionally lodgcT ther^. 
for a few days or weeks, to accomplish some stock-job-., 
bing speculation, or till they find for it a more profitable 
investment. Neither has the aristocracy or church con- 
siderable deposits in the funds: most of the former 
from waste and extravagance, are steeped in debt and 
mortgage, and, notwithstanding their enormous incomes, 
from rents, tithes, and taxes, they have hardly a shilling 
to spare for necessary expenses ; and the rich clergy, 
from similar want of prudence and economy, are in a not 
less embarassed predicament. The great bulk there- 
fore, of property permanently invested in the public se- 
curities is trust-property; property lefl for charitable 
uses ; property belonging to suitors in Chancery ; small 
sums belonging to officers retired from service in the 
army and navy ; the funds of benefit societies and saving 
banks ; and a vast number of small annuitants, consist- 
ing of minors, orphans, widows, old maids, bachelors, 
and families retired from business and the world, whose 
sole dependence is on the receipt of their half-yearly or 
quarterly dividends, and who, having vested the whcrfe 
proceeds of a weary life on the faith of the nation, any 
attack on the funds would, to them, be as sudden and 
overwhelming as a stroke of lightning. 

On this part of the subject we have authentic data to 
proceed ; we know, from accounts laid before parlia- 
ment, the number of public annuitants, and the amount 
of property vested in the funds on account of benefit 
societies, saving banks, and suitors in Chancery. From 
a parliamentary paper, (No. 41, Session 1830,) it ap- 
pears the total number of persons receiving half-yearly 
dividends, on the different stocks, constituting the Public 
Debt, amounts to 27i,82a; of which number there wer9 
who received, — 



Not eyi^eeding £b ,..«... 89^609. 

Not exceeding 10 ............ 42,227 ditto. 

Not exceeding 60 97,307 ditto. 

NotexCteeding 100 26,316 ditto. 

Not exceeding 200 .. 15,209 ditto. 

Not exceeding 800 .^ 4»dl8 ditto* 
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Not exceeding 500 8,077 pmons. 

Not exceeding ^., 1000 1»665 ditto. 

Not exceeding 2000 450 ditto. 

Exceeding 3000 461 ditto. 

Several annuitants have property in two or more se- 
parate stocks, as in the three per cents, and three and a« 
half per cents, so as to receive dividends quarterly : sup- 
pose nearly one-third are of this description, «nd, instead 
of S74,82d, there are only 200,000 national creditors, 
who share among them the whole interest of twenty-eight 
millions, payable on the public debt: in which case, 
each receives, on an average, only £140 a-year. 

Think of the consequence of extinguishing, or even 
abridging these petty incomes ! What impoverishment 
and destitution it would create among widows, orphans, 
the aged, and infirm. How many funds, destined for 
charitable uses, or for mutual assurance against misfor- 
tune, and amassed with difficulty out of the earnings of 
the industrious, would be violated ! From official re- 
turns in 1829» it appears there are in the United King- 
dom, half a million of contributors to Saving-banks, 
whose deposits amount to upwards of 17 millions. The 
number of members of friendly societies, in 1815, 
amounted to 925,429 ; and the property belonging to 
them, vested in the funds, amounted to 40 millions. 
These funds have been raised and guaranteed by spe* 
cial acts of parliament, so that to encroach on them 
would be a shameless and flagrant violation of the public 
engagements. 

It is not, however, the public annuitants only that would 
aitfTer by the measure we are considering ; the calamity 
t» Its direct and indirect consequences ^ould fall almost 
exclusively on the middle and industrious orders. Near- 
ly the whole interest payable on the debt is expended 
in support of the domestic trade, manufactures, and 
agriculture of the kingdom. A large portion of the 
revenue of the higher classes is consumed abroad, In the 
support of menial servants, er in articles of luxury, which 
hardly create any traffic or employment; whereas, the 
incomes of the public annuitants are chiefly spent among 
ourselves, in the employment of the artizan and labourer, 
and ill the dealings with the grocer, baker, butcher, 
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linen-dnipery viciuaHer, builcler> carpenter, &c> Itfol- 
lowt that any diminutioQ in the revenue so expended 
would inflict incalculable mischief on the whole internal 
trade and economy ; it would be the most hurtful of 
all remedies that could be applied to our embarass- 
ments ; for there is no other description of property, tbe 
Tiolation of which would cause such widespread misery, 
distress, and mercantile stagnation. A man, therefore* 
who brings forward such a scheme must not only be ap 
enemy to the general welfare, but he must be thorough" 
iy depraved, and an alien to all chose principles of justice 
and feelings of humanity which fit an individual for so- 
cial communion and intercourse. 



SECTION XXXIX. 



LIQUIDATION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

All idea of liquidating the debt, by an operatioa of 
a Sinking Fund and dead weight annuity project being 
given up, we may conclude that this great national Iq* 
cumbrance is d^tined to be a perpetual burden entailed 
on succeeding generations. This it must be confeased* 
holds out a discouraging prospect for the future. I^t 
us, however, inquire if it be not possible to imagine a 
course of public afiairs which would tend to the just and 
natural extinction of the debt. Although there are few 
questions in public economy that have excited more ib- 
tense inquiry than the progress and final issue of pur 
funding; system, still, we think, there.are one or two vieira 
of the subject which have been overlooked by political 
writers, and which we shall beg leave briefly to submit 
to our reader's consideration* 

. Lord Goderich justly remarked (session 18S0) that it is 
not the magnitude of the capital of the debt, but the divi- 
dends which form a question of interest. A public credi- 
tor is not, like a private creditor, entitled to^maQd pay- 
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ment of both princtpat and interest ; all t6 which he has a 
compuisotj claim it the regular payment of his dividend. 
A greater amount of capital is only important to the pub- 
Kc, inasmuch as it imposes a heavier burden in the charges 
of management payable to the Bank of England. Thevi- 
t|d consideration is the amount of the perpetuid annuity 
entailed on the country : whatever tends to lessen tbia 
charge rdieves the public ; and let us see what system 
of policy would most effectually promote so desirable a 
eonsumf&ation. 

The interest of money has been gradually falling for 
centuries ; and, from the augmentation of capital, it is 
not possible to assign the minimum; — it may be de- 
pressed to one, or even to a half per cent. ; or money 
may be so redundant, that, instead of the payment of 
interest for the use, a premium may be given merely 
for its safe custody. How far this reduction may be still 
carried depends entirely on the management of public 
affairs. Let us suppose our rulers have resolved, all at 
once, to carry on the government on principles of justice 
and wisdom, without regard to the partial interests of the 
Church, the Aristocracy, or any other section of society ; 
let us suppose they are resolved to give full scope for the 
augmentation of national wealth, by the abolition of 
c<»nmercial and chartered monopolies — by the repeal of 
the Com Laws, and of all such taxes and restrictions as 
impede the development of industry : let us suppose 
that government is resolved to make all reasonable con- 
cessions for the attainment of internal quiet and con- 
tentment, by the extension of the elective franchise-— the 
improvement of the judicial administration — the aboli- 
tion of partial or oppressive laws — ^the reduction of ex- 
orbitant salaries, the extinction of sinecures, the rescind-* 
ing of unmerited pensions, and the relinquishing of un- 
proBtable and useless colonies : let us farther si^pose 
that government is resolved to pursue a system of im- 
partial justice towards Ireland, remove all pretext for po- 
pular agitation, and cultivate, to the utmost adv80tfl^> 
her vast resources : lastly, let us suppose that govem*- 
ment is wholly intent upon promoting the general wel- 
fare, that they are resolved to remove all restrictions on 
the freedom of discussion^ and allow the utmost latitude, 
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without regard to coninderations personal to themiieWesv 
for the free in¥estigation of every question in the leatt 
relevant to the public happiness ; especially of such ques-' 
tions as elucidate the causes of the poverty and priva- 
tions of the great body of the community. 

Now, supposing such a liberal and enlightened policy 
to be pursued by the government, the consequences 
would be most extraordinary. Contentment and confi- 
dence would pervade all, and, every obstacle to the full 
development of industry removed ^ commerce, manufiic** 
tures, and agriculture attain an unexampled state of pros- 
perity. The country would be inundated with wealth* 
and the mass of unemployed capital would be so greats 
that interest would be merely nominal. And would nc^ 
Ministers take advantage of such a favourable crisis in 
naticmal affairs to reduce the debt? Assuredly they 
would. All the stocks would rise above par, and they 
might either pay the public creditor his principal, or cora^ 
pel him to accept a lower rate of interest. It is in thb 
•way, merely by the operation of good government, by 
•adopting measures to promote internal concord and pros- 
perity, that the Three per Cents might be reduced to 
4wo^ one, or even a half per cent. ; and this is what we 
call the JUST and natural extikguishmbkt of tiik 

J>tBT» 



SECTION XL. 



national economy. 



Economy is one of the chief duties of a State, as well 
as of an individual. It is not only a great virtue in it- 
self, but it is the parent of many others. It preserves 
inen and nations from the commission of crime and the 
endurance of misery, Tlie man that lives witliin his 
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]ncome»c0ii be just, hunane, charitable, and indepea* 
d^t. He who lives beyood it becomes, almoit neces-. 
sarily, rapacious, selfish, mean, faithless, contemptible. 

The economist is eat^y and comfortable ; the prodigal 
harassed with debts, and unable to obtain the necessary 
means of life. So is it with nations. National charac- 
ter, as well as national happiness, has, from the begia* 
ning of the world to the present day, been sacrificed oir 
the altar of profusion. 

The duty of economy is not more important than dif- 
firalt. The Government of every State lies under a con- 
stant temptation to transgress it ; and this temptation 
exists under every form of government that human in- 
genuity has yet devised. History shows that it has been 
yielded to in republics as well as monarchies ; and the 
only republic that can be fairly instanced as an exception, 
has hardly lived long enough to enable us to ascertain 
whether its constitution contains an antidote against the 
lurking poison. Had the United States of America been 
established some centuries ago, the origiBal simplicity 
of their institutions would probably not have protected 
them from the encroachments of ambition and rapacity. 
Their President and officers of ^tate might have thrown 
off their modest exterior, and in time have become an 
aristocracy, vieing with that of Rome in power and pro- 
digality. But the diffusion of political knowledge ren« 
ders this a consummation not now much to be feared. 
It is likelier, that, while America preiserves her plain and 
frugal administration, the governments of older countries 
will throw off their superfluous and expensive pageantry, 
and donning a plain, cheap, and working habit, become 
more respectable in appearance, as well as more useful 
and efficient. Our readers will not mistake us so far as 
to suppose that we would wish to deprive any govern- 
ment of the decent splendour that should surround it. But 
much of the tawdry tinsel which formerly was gazed on 
with ignorant awe* is now surveyed with intelligent scorn. 
The time is gone by when it was necessary to purchase 
for Cato himself the respect of an English theatrical 
audience, by dressing him in " long wig, flowered gown, 
and lacquer'd chair.*' The physical splendour requisite 
to add dignity to the government even of a monarch, 
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'Will not be very costly, provided it is accompanied with 
that moral grandeur which is bestowed by wisdom aad 
patriotism. 

Governments being prone to profusion, it bdongs to 
the people to check tliis propensity : and the provision 
of our constitution, which vests in the popular branch of 
the government the exclusive power of regulating thh 
anpplies, cannot be too much eulogized even by a 
De Lolme. But De Loloie eulogized as a substance 
what was little more than a shadow in his time ; for 
it was then a mere illusion, that the House of Com- 
mons represented the people. Things are different now ; 
and if the people are pinched by profiise expenditure in 
future, they will have themselves to blame. 

If any thing could highten the necessity for the 
most unsparing reduction, it would be, that one great 
branch of expenditure — indeed four-sevenths of the whole 
— cannot be toudied. Of course, we allude ' to the in«* 
terest of the National Debt. To diminish this- heavy 
and just burden, by paying^ the public creditors in de* 
based money, or any similar device, would be a, breach 
of faith so scandalous and disgraceful, that we feel per- 
iectly assured it will never be sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment,, the Parliament, or the People of this country. 

Profusion has generally been the immediate cause of 
the overthrow of old governments and the ruin of em- 
pires. In modern France, the growing deficit of the 
Sji^SKflfSfif' swelll^ at last to a buHc with which it 
was in vam to contend, gave rise to those disorders 
which broke in 'pieces the frame of Government, and 
overturned the whole structure of society. Such hither- 
to has been tlie fate of old governments : and such maj^ 
our own be, when the weakness of old age shall come 
upon us. We are old, iiideed« if our years are counted ; 
but it is, we trust, a green old age; and, in the Great 
Charter of 183S, we have drunk an elisir vita, which 
if it cannot confer immortality, will at least bestow on 
us a new lease of existence as a nation. 
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